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EDITOR'S PREFACE 


Perhaps the greatest attraction for Alberta's early settlers was the 
idea that, in this province, expanded opportunities abounded. Here, 
labour and a nominal amount of capital and management could be combined 
with the abundant physical resources to produce an attractive standa‘d 
of living; if not for the original settlers themselves, then at least, 
for their descendants. As the province expanded economically, cultural 
and social features also developed such as schools, recreational facil- 
ities, etc. The cultural and the economic seemed to grow in a direct 
relationship to one another. 

The growth, however, was not a smooth upward progression. Cultural 
and economic growth progressed in a spasmodic manner through time; in 
starts and stops. Spatially, as well, a disparity in development 
became evident. Those areas of this vast province which were settled 
first and which had easiest access to markets, and transportation 
facilities, which could bring in labour and technology, developed much 
more quickly than those relatively isolated areas whose populations 
had to cope with climatic and geographic problems, as well as the problem 
of being ''late'' in getting started. 

By the 1960's, the problem of regional disparity became so evident, 
indeed, so acute, that a conference on Resources for Tomorrow (1961) 
was held. At this conference, papers presented by many specialists in 
many fields, pointed out the gap vetween the potential and the actual 
accomplishments in underdeveloped areas. The mounting evidence that 


pointed to increased involvement and commitment of individuals as well 


as all levels of government as a necessary prerequisite to development, 
was documented. It was becoming more evident that if those individuals 
who lived in underdeveloped areas were to attain a level of socio-economic 
development which even approximated the levels of the ''developed'' areas, 
an accelerated rate of growth had to take place. To facilitate this 
growth, the senior governments demonstrated their concern by enacting 
and co-operating in ARDA. 

This publication, the B=t5 Plan; (an abbreviation for: "Building 
Census Division 15'') is intended to be the first step in facilitating 


the ''accelerated growth'' of C.D. fee 


It is intended to inventory 
the resources of the area as they exist at the present time, review and 
analyze the circumstances and make tentative suggestions and projections. 
It is hoped that the information contained in this volume will provide, 
at least some, of the factual knowledge for decision-making at the local 
level by local organizations and individuals. It is also hoped that 
the volume will be useful to the many governmental agencies, actively 
involved in stimulating the developmental process in the area, in form- 
ulating their policies. 

In all cases, the contributors to this volume, have recognized the 
worth and dignity of the individual and suggested alternatives are just 


that; final decisions will have to rest with the local people of Census 


Diviston 15. 


1/ Census Division 15 is generally known as the ''Peace River 
Area'!'. Its location in the Province of Alberta is illustrated 
on the inside of the front cover. A more detailed illustration 
of C.D. 15 appears on the inside of the back cover. 


This volume is dedicated to the courage, resourcefulness of 
the residents of the Peace River Area who have carved out homes of — 
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what was only recently, a wilderness and especially to the native 
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INTRODUCTION 


The White Paper on human resources development, published by the 
Government of Alberta set out as a goal for the government, the development 
of a society of ''free and creative individuals". This same paper spells 
out the relationships between human and physical resource development and 
establishes that although people are to be considered intrinsically more 
important than the physical resources, human resource development cannot 
take place if there are no physical resources to support this development. 
Human resource development encompasses a wide range of interrelated activi- 
ties: the resource base influences the type and size of industry; industry 
dictates the number of jobs available and the salaries to be paid; salaries 
influence housing conditions which influence family relationships; family 
relationships influence learning, which influences abilities to obtain and 
keep a job; the availability of a skilled labour force also affects the de- 
velopment of resources. These are only a few of the interdependent rela- 
tionships. 

This publication is intended to supply some of the information needed 
in planning and implementing a program of human resource development in the 
northwestern part of Alberta. The resources of the area are enumerated; 
the institutions available for human resource development are discussed and 
some projections as to the possible future state of the area are included. 
The core of the analysis is in the manpower requirements which are projected 
to 1981. These projections, together with the present situation, fllustrate 
the magnitude and type of adjustment required to form economically viable 
communities. 

It is assumed throughout the report that a community that is not 
economically viable does not have and probably cannot develop ''free and 


creative individuals''. This is not to say that if a community is viable 


that free and creative individuals are automatically developed. It is 
assumed, however, that one of the prerequisites for a community of free 
and creative individuals is economic viability. 

A second assumption throughout the report is that development must 
occur within the framework of individual choice. This, ‘then, restricts. the 
activities of government to the areas of educating, encouraging, and enabling. 

The government must also Keep in. mind that; Con'"occastion, the developments 
which would benefit some individuals or a particular local community may not 
benefit other individuals or the total province. For example, a large qov- 
ernment-financed land clearing program may be of benefit to a local communi ty 
by enlarging its economic base but the additional agricultural expansion may 
harm the agricultural industry in Alberta because the surplus may lead to 
lower prices. Furthermore, the scheme may not be beneficial to the indivi- 
dual farmer who has already improved all of his land or who may not attain 
economic viability by going, for example, from 30 to 60 acres of cleared land. 
The influence of projects must be determined at the individual, local, pro- 
vincial and even national levels. 

The area covered in this report is Census Division 15. This area has 
as its western boundary the Alberta-British Columbia border, as its northern 
boundary is the Alberta-Northwest Territories border, its eastern boundary 
is approximated by the fourth meridian, and the southern boundary is an 
east-west line south of Valleyview. The area contains approximately 94,000 
square miles and had a population in 1966 of 88,344. 

This publication is called the B-15 Plan, an abbreviation for ''Buildina 
Census Division 15". It is intended to convey the ideas of qrowth, develop- 
ment and adjustment. The volume, however, falls short of being a plan. It 
contains information necessary to develop a comprehensive plan but it is 
hoped that local people, local governments, volunteer organizations and many 


provincial government officials will contribute to the plan, using this 


information as a basis. 

The volume includes chapters on agriculture, non-agricultural indus- 
tries, welfare, health, education, municipal finance, Indians and Metis 
people, and housing. Resources of the area are explored in order to as- 
certain present problems and possible future developments. The labour force 
needed to facilitate these developments is projected and using a ratio bet- 
ween those employed in the basic industries and those needed in supporting 
services the total labour fofce can be calculated. Dats” from present pop- 
ulation and education statistics can then be used to project the type and 
the magnitude of the educational program required. The implications of 
these adjustments can also be projected into the fields of health and 
welfare. From these projections individuals and groups can develop programs 
to facilitate the necessary adjustments. The final programs will result 
from work performed by many people in agencies of government and in local 


organizations. 


Regional Development Concepts 

The economy of the Peace River eee is highly dynamic; it is also 
relatively new because settlement of the area began in approximately 1915. 
In addition, it is a 'mix' of the old approaches and the new look. Ina 
short period of approximately fifty years, there has been a great deal of 
economic growth in the area. In spite of the large gains made in economic 
growth, there are areas of economic dislocation and lack of equilibrium. 
For example, the depletion of certain kinds of fish and forest resources 
in the Lesser Slave Lake area and the reduction in the number of farms in 
some of the agricultural areas has produced adjustment problems for the 
areas concerned. 


Underlying the change in rural communities tale is the accelerated appli- 


cation and a new 'mix' of production components which caused a modernization 
revolution in the basic industries such as agriculture. These components 
include mechanization (big tractors and combines, unit trains, ekcas ©.Gd,¢ 
technology (use of fertilizers, complete livestock rations, plastics, build- 
ings ,4@.9.)3.and+brains replacing brawn (e.g. farm reorganization, planning 
of all operations, buying expertise, etc.). The new !mix! of production 
components has extended greatly, the productive capacity of entrepreneurs 

who apply the components to their firm. Initially, the mechanization of a 
farm unit took place when the plow replaced the stick in the tilling of the 
land. This bit of mechanization released some people from the job of tilling 
the soil and made it possible for them to produce other goods, thus raising 


the standard of living for all. The same process (in kind) is still underway 


in the further modernization of agriculture and other industries. 





1/ In this publication the Peace River Area is synonymous with Census 
Division 15 unless otherwise specified. 


2/ > Rural communities as discussed here include communities dependent 
for their economic existence upon development of primary resources 
such as agriculture, fishing, forestry, mining, etc. 


= (o> 


The intensified application of mechanization, technology and manage- 
ment has made it possible for each manager to operate larger units and in 
the case of agriculture, the process has 'pushed' farmers off the land. In 
addition, the development of higher paying jobs in urban centers and areas 
of more intense economic activity, as well as increased amenities and ser- 
vices in urban areas, have attracted farm people away from farming, or have 
‘pulled' the people off the land. The 'push' and 'pull' factors have com- 
bined to cause critical adjustment problems in some of the rural communities. 

An important causal factor in the changes in rural communities is the 
change which has occurred in the field of transportation. Over a period of 
years more and better roads were provided throughout the Peace River Area 
and people acquired more cars and trucks. These developments combined to make 
it possible for rural residents to travel to larger service centers, further 
down the road. The by-passing of the 'home-town', dried up economic activity 
there. As a consequence, many of the hamlets and towns are expected te¥con— 
tinue to have survival problems. Research has documented that the people, 
initially restricted by 'horse-and-buggy' travel, were willing to spend about 
one hour of travel time to commute to a trade center. In addition, their 
demand for services, social and commercial, were comparatively simple. As a 
result, the development of hamlets and towns eight to ten miles apart satis- 
fied the needs of the rural residents. Today's rural residents are stil] 
willing to allot one hour of travel time to reach a trade center but the dis- 
tance covered by present means of transportation js approximately 60 miles. 
This fact combined with the increased demand for social and commercial ser- 
vices is expected to shift the economic activity of rural residents to the 
larger service centers which are expected to develop about 100 miles apart. 
It is also likely that some of the hamlets and towns, within commuting dis- 
tance of the source of jobs, will exist as 'bedroom' communities. That is, 


the people will continue to sleep in their homes in the hamlets and towns 


but will work in urban centers or in the growing service centers with new 


developing industries. 


In considering regional development, it is important that consideration 
be given to the possibility of attaining economic improvement through the 
improvement of industries already in the area. This approach is usually 
within the grasp of local managers since the decisions of the firm are 
made at home. It should be recognized that economic influences from outside 
the area may restrict, or enhance, the range of ‘home-made! decisions. For 
example, credit limitations may be imposed by institutions outside the area 
or the management that makes decisions regarding improvements of industries 
in €.D. 15 may reside outside the area, thus putting some factors of develop- 
ment beyond the control of local residents and thus restricting 'home-made! 
decisions. On the other hand if a firm headquartered in Ontario or Japan, 
etc., decides to build a plant in C.D. 15, it enhances many economic 
decisions in C.D. 15 because of the injection of added economic activity 
which make added 'home-made' decisions possible. Thus some things are 
beyond the control of local decision makers and this fact needs to be 
recognized when local people become involved in discussions about community 
development. In the case of farming and many other industrial firms, de- 
cisions are made 'at home' and as such decisions related to the economic 
viability of the firm are within the grasp of local residents. For 
example, in agriculture, the following opportunities are within the realm 
of 'home-made' decisions: effective use of farm fertilizers, increased milk 
production per cow through improved breeding and feeding practices, increased 
efficiencies in amount of meat produced per beef cow, etc. The same holds 
true in forest and other industries. In addition, there is a whole array 


of decisions possible regarding the organization, operation, and management 


of a firm. It is essential that local managers in firms of all industries 
attain a position of economic viability which is competitive with the posi- 
tion of firms in other regions. If this does not happen, the area will lose 
the industry because it will lose the markets which will be supplied by the 
more efficient firms located in other areas. 

In spite of the current downward adjustment of farm numbers, possible 
expansion of use of resources in C.D. 15 is high. Development, on a com- 
paratively large scale, is expected in the use of forest, mining, and 
agricultural resources. Regional economic improvements should be directed 
at the economic potential of expanded use of available resources. 

Another alternative available to stagnating or disadvantaged com- 
munities is the possibility of attracting secondary and tertiary industries 
to locate in the 'home-town'. Although all hamlets and towns can not entice 
industries, certainly, some can. Some examples of new manufacturing plants 
started in Alberta in recent years, in towns of 10,000 population and under 
Pretecaaes potato chip plant, specialized industrial and commercial equip- 
ment, unfinished furniture and custom wood products, treated posts, poles, 
and lumber, steel culverts, trailer manufacturing, caustic soda plant, 
fertilizer manufacturing plant, lime plant, clay products plant, gas and 
sulfur processing plant, milk powder plant and creamery, asphalt plant, 
vegetable processing plant, bulk fertilizer and blending operation, building 
materials and contracting services, piano assembly firms, farm equipment 
and implement manufacturing plant, iron and steel foundry, saw mills, mills 
producing prepared livestock feeds, communications wire and cable Operations, 
concrete products, farm steel building plants and many others. Assuming 


a level of salaries higher than those received in phased out jobs, the 





1/ A.B.S.; Summary of General Statistics, Dept. of Industries; 
‘Edmonton, 1968. 


establishment of such industries would improve the economic position of 
both the individuals and the community. 

Another concept which should be mentioned regarding regional devel- 
Opment is that development is the result of decisions made by a large 
number of private managers. Although some of the managers make mistakes 
in their decisions, as a whole the system has operated very well in max- 
imizing satisfaction for people. As a result, this publication attempts to 
provide information for decision-making without suggesting a detailed 
blueprint, full of preconceived decisions, regarding the development of 
the area. This process of developing the blueprint is left to the indi- 
viduals and groups within C.D. 15, who through local involvement, can 
best determine the details of specific developmental projects and pro- 
grams which will best meet the interest and desires of local residents 
and firm managers. 

In general, communities which bring into balance the labor require- 
ment with the new market demand for resources will have achieved an im- 
proved level of economic equilibrium. In the case of agriculture, if an 
area continues to produce the same amount of agricultural product sales, 
or increases the amount as the Peace River Area has done, and the total 
sales are divided among fewer farmers, then because of reduced farm numbers 
the remaining farmers are better off and a new equilibrium is in the making. 
As an alternative, it is possible to devise policies of financial assistance 
which will inject some money into the firms which lack viability. This 
would generally delay the adjustment process by making survival of the firm 
possible as long as the subsidy exists. This alternative has generally 
militated against modernization of firms which should strive to become 


economically viable and competitive on a national and/or international basis. 


Although it is important to achieve an economically viable and competitive 
position for each firm in the Peace River Area, this by itself is not 

enough. It is essential, for example, that people leaving the rural setting 
be helped with the adjustment to new employment. Those leaving need to be 
equipped with skills demanded by the modern competitive firms. Hence, train- 
ing and education are vital components to adjustment and development. The 
government will need to provide the necessary training and educational facili- 
ties and programs since these are beyond the means of the rural communities 
which need services such as upgrading of basic educational skills, vocational 


and technical training. 
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MANPOWER AND POPULATION ADJUSTMENTS 

The reason for the development of resources in a region is to increase 
social and economic benefits for the people; to improve the general level 
of culture and material well-being. The majority of the people in a region 
benefit from resources mainly through the employment which the development 
of these resources provides. Projections of the labour force demand then, 
become a most important part of any development program. The projections 
shown below are derived from projections about possible and probable devel- 
opments in the basic industries. Employment projections are made by indus- 
try sector. The details of these projections are included in the industry 
sections and only the summary is inserted here. The employment in the 
tertiary industry sectors was calculated by using a ratio of service to 
basic industries derived from observations of other areas in Alberta. It 
was assumed that as C.D. 15 becomes more industrialized and more urbanized, 
it will become similar to other areas in the province which have reached 
the projected stage of urbanization. It was also assumed that the type and 
mix of services would become similar to these other areas. 

The projections are made on the basis of industry sector and not on the 
basis of occupation or skill. If educational programs are to be designed so 
that the people of C.D. 15 can take advantage of the anticipated changes in 
employment demand then additional research is needed to determine the type 
of occupations which will be in demand. 

As shown in Table 1, employment in C.D. 15 is expanding and is pro- 
jected to continue expansion until 1981. The demand for labour is expected 
fOninerease from 25,050 in 1961 to 37,377 in 198). thie total hides some of 
the problems which will be evident in this expansion. If the labour force 
is examined by industry sector it is evident that the number of people en- 
gaged in agriculture and fishing and trapping will decrease while the number 


in most other industries will rise. These changes will necessitate 


i - 


Table | EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRY 
GAD. 45 
1961 & PROJECTION 1981 


Projected Employment 








Employment 1961 1966 M.Y.E.= 1981 - M.Y-E. 
# % # # % 
Agriculture 100825 41] 9,900 9,000 24] 
Forestry 890 Sys 655 (A 30) 4 B70 
Fishing & Trapping 485 1.9 240 315 0.8 
Mining 594 2.4 1,283 2,095 5.6 
Manufacturing 950 eMis 1,156 2,500 6.7 
Construction 1,352 5.4 2,500 3,000 8.0 
Transportation, Comm- 
unication € Utilities 2,345 9.4 = 3,730 10.0 
Trade rae 8 ‘nepe: > 4,859 eee) 
Finance, etc. 331 3. 3 = 748 = 
Business, etc. 3,698 14.7 - ions ee. 
Public Administration 726 2.4 D905 5a 
Other 643 a6 = 748 2130 
TOTAL 2 5.4050 100.0 Bhs Salah 100.0 


ee 


Man-year equivalents: Based on the assumption that 250 working days or 
2,000 hours per annum is equivalent to a full year's employment. 
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adjustments on the part of individuals in the labour force. The industry 
changes in labour force also hide some major adjustments which will occur 
within each industry. For example, the projected employment of 9,000 in 
agriculture will not all be jobs on farms. There will be proportionately 
more people working in the field of agriculture but not on farms in 1981 
than in 1961. This necessitates a change of skills. Those who do work 

on farms will need adjustments in skills and agricultural practices in 
order to meet the requirements of farming in 1981. Each of the other indus- 
tries mentioned will have internal adjustments of a similar nature. In 
spite of the expansion in demand for labour there will be problems arising 
in employment. 

The native population of C.D. 15 is under-represented in the labour 
force statistics. Many of them do not hold steady jobs and may not have 
been working or looking for work when the census was taken in 196]. These 
people often do not have the skills necessary to obtain and keep a job and 
are left behind when new job openings occur. Programs must be developed 
so that natives can be involved in and benefit from the projected ex- 
pansion in employment. In spite of projected increase in demand for labour, 
there must be some major readjustments in the region in order for the 
people of the region to achieve maximum benefits from the expansion. 

The increased labour force will support an increase in the total popu- 
lation. In C.D. 15 in 1961 there were 3.07 people in the total population 
for every person in the labour force. The comparable Alberta ratio was 
2.71:1. These ratios are comparing total population to total labour force 
but the projected labour force in 1981 is in man-year-equivalents. Table 2 
shows the calculated man-year equivalents for wage earners in C.D. 15 and 
Table 3. shows similar calculations for Alberta. Table 4 shows the 


calculation made to obtain an estimate of the man-year equivalents for the 
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Table 2 MAN-YEAR EQUIVALENTS FOR WAGE EARNERS 
Gr Diau 
196] 
Weeks Worked Total 1-13 wks. 14-26 wks. 27-39 wks. 40-50 wks. 
Total Wage Earners 
(Reporting Weeks 11,794 1,285 1,405 1,485 7,619 
Worked) 
* Total Wage Earners ; 
(Adjusted for 13,340 1,453 1,589 1,690 8,618 
wks. worked) 
** Man-Year Equivalents 11,035 363 794 1,260 8,618 


Table 3 MAN-YEAR EQUIVALENTS FOR WAGE EARNERS 
ALBERTA 
1961 
Weeks Worked Total 1-13 wks. 14-26 wks. 27-39 wks. 40-50 wks. 
Total Wage Earners Bo Ae a8 25,353 28,809 255,275 
* Total Wage Earners 
(Adjusted for 302,798 26,851 sys £8 MIG pay Re vie 
Weeks Worked) 
** Man-Year Equivalents 321,074 6,712 13762 23,457 297 42 


lt was assumed that those not reporting weeks worked were distributed on 
the same basis as those who reported weeks worked. 


The man year equivalents were calculated assuming that each person ina 
given category worked for the length of time designated as the upper 


limit or that 


category. This would tend to overestimate the number of 


man year equivalents. 
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total labour force for Alberta-and ’ C.D. 154. As “shown invthis table there 
were 3.38 and 2.97 people in the total population for every man-year 
equivalent in the labour force for C.D. 15 and Alberta respectively. This 
is probably an underestimate’ because of the way in which the man-year 
equivalents were calculated. If it is assumed that by 1981 there will be 
3.4 people in the total population for every man-year equivalent in the 
labour force then the total population would be estimated at 127,082 and 
if the population per man-year equivalent were to be 3.5 the total popu- 
lation would be 130,820. 

Population projections made on the basis of 1961-1966 trends indicate 
that if population growths were to continue at the 1961-1966 rate that the 
total population of C.D. 15 would be 134,324 by 1981. This is almost 
4,000 people more than the highest projection based upon labour force de- 
mand. However the 1961-1966 period was a period of net in-migration for 
the area. If the population were projected on the basis of natural increase 
only (births minus deaths) and the migration factor was estimated then the 
1981 population would be 130,541. (See Table 5 .) This is almost iden- 
tical to the projection made on the basis of labour force demand, indicating 
that if the rate of natural increase remains constant to 1981, most of the 
demand for labour could be supplied from within the region, assuming that 
the proper mix of skills were available. However, the rate of natural in- 
crease has been declining in the rest of Canada and will probably decline 
ie C Uo sahSOl OA Rtnough.C..De 215. wil | probably continue to be an area 
of net in-migration, the required mix of skills will not be available from 
within the area even if an intensive training program is undertaken so 
that accelerated mobility will be necessary which is not now apparent in 


net migration statistics. 
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Table 4 POPULATION PER MAN-YEAR EQUIVALENT 


C.D. 15 and ALBERTA 


196] 
PR RNR amt Lecter. shoratapinet WR ea 
pai AN as be een eee... y2AS 791 See 
1. Man Year Equivalents for Wage Earners Tm035 321 075 
2. Total Wage Earners 13,340 362,794 
3. Total Labour Force 25,050 489,511 
4. Labour Force Minus Wage Earners rvs 10 26,707 
(Item 3 minus Item 2) 
5. Total Man-Year Equivalents 22,745 447,791 
(Item 1 plus Item 4)* 
6. Total Population 76,884 1,331,944 
7.= Population per M.Y¥.E. Be 3G eh) 


It is assumed that all those people in the labour force but not wage 
earners were fully employed. This is false from observation so the 


numbers shown in Item 5 are overestimates. 


Table 5 
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POPULATION PROJECTIONS BASED ON 
1961-66 RATE OF NATURAL INCREASE 


C.D. 


1961 Population 

Natural Increase 

% Natural Increase 

1966 Population 

1971 Calculated Population 
1976 Calculated Population 
1981 Calculated Population 


ies 


76,884 
10,660 
13.9 in five years 
88, 344 
100,624 
114,610 
130,541 
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EDUCATION IN C. D. 15 


Highlights 

Recent statistical information indicates that a society's investment 
in education nets larger returns than those enjoyed by private business. 
Carefully-planned programs and well-utilized educational facilities are, 
therefore, just good business. 

Although enrolments in C: D. 15 are increasing, the increase is at a 
Slower rate than the provincial average. A higher percentage of C. D. 15 
Students discontinue their formal education after leaving school than else- 
where in Alberta. In addition, C. D. 15 students are attaining lower grade 
levels than the provincial average. 

Taxes for education are a greater burden to the C. D. 15 taxpayer than 
elsewhere in the province. There are several reasons for the high taxes for 
education in €. D. 153 

i. C. D. 15 schools serve a vast geographic area with a sparce population 
resulting in unusual operatiing expenses. 

2. In some areas, where schools are in near proximity, they are duplicating 
services by offering the same academic programs, consequently, the facilities 
are under-utilized. 

3. Some rural school districts are receiving decreasing amounts of 
provincial 'per-pupil grants! as their population begins to migrate to larger 
centres. 

4, Taxable property values are lower in €. D. 15 than in similar areas 
in the province, consequently, higher mill rates are required to provide for 
pheny aan Freq TEeioae Serer ia in spite of the higher mill rates for 
Wise onentats requisitions, C. D. 15 spends less on education per pupil than 


other areas in the province. 
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ferodieeioe 

Education has traditionally been viewed as having personal, economic 
and social value but it is only recently that statistics have become avail- 
able ve that some measurement of its economic value has become possible. 
The statistics enable measurements to be made on the basis of increased 
incomes and increased productivity. The more education a person receives, 
the greater his income. This relationship is illustrated in igure Tr. 


Figure |] INCOMES BY AGE GROUP AND EDUCATION LEVEL 
MALE NON-FARM LABOR FORCE, 1961 2/ 
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The Economic Council of Canada estimates that for every dollar a 
Student spends on his education, he receives about 174¢ per year, or 174% 
annual ‘return on his original investment including foregone mrcaner 


The person with more education receives a higher income because the 


a 


J/ Adapted from ''Education in the Lesser Slave Lake Area'' by Ken A. Svenson; 
An Analysis of Resources in Alberta's Lesser Slave Lake Area, Rural Development 
Research Branch, Economics Division, Alberta Department of Agriculture, 
Edmonton, 1968. 


2/ Economic Council of Canada Second Annual Review, 1965, Queen's Printer, 
Ottawa, 1966 p. 87. 


3/  \bid, p. 90. 


education enables him to produce more of that which is valued by society 
than a person with less education. Because of his greater productivity, 
society can afford to pay hima higher salary. Industry today needs 
highly qualified management and production workers in order to expand 
productivity which brings increased wages, salaries, and profits and also 
an increase in the amount of taxes paid. It has been estimated that society 
itself receives about 12 1/2% per year on its total expenditures on anneseten 2/ 
This return does not come to the local community but comes to society in 
general. 

Since the average return in 1965 on shareholders! business investments 
was about 10%, it is evident that public expenditure on education js compara- 


tively sound. “This is illustrated ier agare: 27 





Figure 2 EDUCATION AND BUSINESS INVESTMENTS COMPARED-1965 
20% + 
= 17.592! 
LJ 
= 
ke 
NY 
= 12.5%2/ 
ak, 
= 10% + 
Oo 
PEE, 
fae 
a 
kK 
Lu 
faa 
0% 
Education Education Business 
(Private Returns) (Returns to (Returns to 
Society) Net Worth) 


1/ Economic Council of Canada, Second Annual Review, 1965, Queen's Printer, 
Ottawa, 1966 p. 91. 


2/ Economic, Counci! Of, Lanada, ops cit. pp. 90-91. 


3y¥ “Return on Net Worth Still Rising", The Financial Post, Toronto, May 14, 
F966, p32. 
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The profitability comparison does not imply that the local community 
receives 123% on its original investment in education because many young 
people who are educated in one community move to another to work, to live, 
and to pay taxes. Areas which have a high rate of out-migration of young 
people may not receive this return and may even lose money on the invest- 
ment while other areas may receive extra benefits. The profitability com- 
parisons are returns to the whole society. 

The practical value of education is further documented by the fact that 
unskilled workers are out of work more often than are skilled workers and 
that young, inexperienced workers are more often unemployed than are older 
more experienced workers. These relationshins are illustrated in Figure 
and Figure 3: It is evident that young, inexperienced workers with little 
education will be unemployed much more frequently than older, experienced 
and better educated workers. 


Figure 3 PER CENT OF WORKERS UNEMPLOYED IN CANADAL! 
ONCE OR MORE IN THE YEAR 1964 


Lox | 
33 1/3% 


% OF WORK GROUP 





Labourers Skilled Managers 





I/ Ostry, Sylvia, "Statistical Study Underlines Unsure Position of Unskilled!! 
in the Financial Times of Canada, Vol. 56 No. 22, Montreal, May 13, 1968, p. §. 
(Abstract from monograph in labour force study series, Catalogue No. CS-99-522-A68) 


Queen's Printer, Ottawa. 
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Figure 4 TIME LOST THROUGH UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA-19642/ 
(AS A % OF ALL TIME AVAILABLE) 
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All Groups Over 25 
Enrollment and Teaching Force 

Enrollment in C. D. 15 increased more rapidly and the teaching force 
grew less rapidly than in Alberta generally in the five years, 1961-1966. (See 
Tables 6 and 7 .) However, the overall pupil l/teacher ratio in we). 15 is 
presently close to the provincial average of 21.4 pupils per teacher. (See 
Table 8 .) Enrollments appear to be still on the increase but the recent 
trend shows a marked deceleration. (See Table 12.) 

Elementary schools within C. D. 15 presently enroll more pupils than do 
the high schools and they also have higher pupil to teacher ratios. (See Tables 
SOs High pupil to teacher ratios in the elementary grades might be 


the result of a strong demand for teachers to staff the many small high schools 


which are scattered through the area. (See Figure 5 .) 
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Table 6 TOTAL STUDENT ENROLMENT COMPARISONS’ 
1961. & 1966 
Calculated On Alberta OS Dispel is Sle Bile 
June 30, 1966 368,136 23,493 12,027 
June 30, 1961 294 435 i7 812 1OR512 
Total Increase Pao) 5.681 lego Les 
% Increase 25% SUE 14% 
Table 7 TOTAL TEACHING FORCE COMPARISONS 
Alberta CpDewal’S C De abe 
June 1966 I ares 1 S106 605 
June 1961 Wray 827 485 
1ota lL slnerease 4 576 279 120 
el CREASE ee 34% 25% 
Table 8 TOTAL -PUPILaEACHER RATIOS 
1961 & 1966 
Alberta Cae Deeks See 
June 1966 D4 Zee 19.9 
June 196] Ee Ne 2 le? 
Decrease (61-66) | a pene aa 


|/ Alberta Department of Education; Fifty-Sixth Annual Report, 196). 
Edmonton, 1962. p. 203, 


and 
Alberta Department of Education, Sixty-First Annual Report, 1966, 
Queen's Printer, Edmonton, 1967. Ds Lolz, 
and 


Northland School Division, Superintendant's Annual Report following 
auditors Financial Statement, 1965. 
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Table 9 ENROLMENTS IN ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOLS IN SEPTEMBER, 1966 
BY % OF TOTAL ENROLMENT 1/ 




















Alberta CeiDe. 15 ee pg ee, 
High Schools 18% 132 14% 
Elementary 82% 87% 86% 
Total (%) 100% 100% 100% 
Total Nos. 368,136 23,493 eee 


Table 10 ESTIMATED TEACHING FORCE IN ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOLS IN 1966 
BY 2 OF TOTAL TEACHING FORCE 




















Alberta Ce ae 5 Coe De uke 
High Schools 2354 228 22% 
Elementary fii 78% 78% 
Tote) (3) 100% 100% 100% 
Total ‘nos. 2, 183 1,106 605 


Table 11 ESTIMATED PUPIL-TEACHER RATIOS IN ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOLS IN 1966 zt 


Alberta Cog sabe SO ie Ws 
High Schools 16.6 0 129 
Elementary 22.9 TROT 2) 6 
Total 21.4 21.2 19.9 


1/ Alberta Department of Education, Edmonton, unpublished data on Form 
7302-320 Section 'C' 965-66 for all schools in C. D. 15. 
and 


Alberta Department of Education; Sixty-First Annual Reports 1966, 


Queen's Printer, Edmonton, 1967. p. 197. 


2/ Downey, L. W.; The Small High School in Alberta, The Alberta Trustees 
Association, Edmonton, 1965. spots USS Raby Ga 
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All grades in C. D. 15 have higher drop-out rates than similar grades 
throughout Alberta. (See Table 12.) Higher drop-out rates are especially 
marked in the Fort Vermilion area and in schools of the Northland School 
Division. However, in the school divisions of spirht River and-High Prairie, 
drop-out rates are generally lower than they are throughout the province. 
(See Table 12.) 

Many teachers prefer to teach in larger centres and cities and better 
qualified teachers tend to compete more successfully for city positions. 
These conclusions are inferred from the fact that 26% of the teachers in 
C. D.. V5 restgned in 1966L/ compared with 25% throughout the eeuihieses and 
only 22% of C. D. 15 teachers held university degrees compared with about 
42% throughout Alert! Table 14 below, further illustrates the teachers! 


preference for larger centres. 


Local School Taxes 

The value of revenue-producing property im. D. 15 is half of what Gt 
is throughout Alberta. In terms of equalized pesesenents the value of pro- 
perty per enrolled pupils was $3,500 in 1967, whereas, $6,550 was the average 
value throughout Alberta. (See Table IS) This explains why supplementary 
mill rates are 5 mills higher in C. D. 15 than they are throughout Alberta. 
it CU. D. WSs trensed Tts supplementary requisitions per pupil to the provincial 


a 


l/_ Secretary Treasurer's Supplement to the Auditor's Financial Statement, 
1965, p. 1) for all schools in’ Ch De ipsa 


2/° Wicks) *d.£. and Rieger) T: F.; The Alberta Teaching Force, September, 1966 
Research Monograph No. 12, The Alberta Trustees Association, Edmonton, 1967. De ale 


3/ Ibid 


4/ This term includes the value of government property for which a municipality 
gets grants in lieu of taxes. 
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Table 12 AVERAGE ENROLMENTS (SEPT. 1966, 67)/ 
AND NO. LEAVING SCHOOL JAN SSDEC. BiG, 1967 
Grades | - VI Grade VII Grade VIII Grade |X 
No. Leaving No. Leaving No. Leaving No. Leaving 
County Divisions § Consolidated Average Schoo] 1967 Average Schoo] 1967 Average School 1967 Average School 1967 
BU Str hetemnyale. fo Enrolled _No. 6 Enrolled’ _No. Bee Enrolled Non Bay Ennollicdy Nor ee 
Grande Prairie County 1 1,563 - ie 262 1 - 258 5 2 235 é 3 
Peace River Division 10 1,864 3 - 279 5 2 228 1] 5 27 1 5 
Spirit River 47 Peas 2 “ 199 ] = 176 } | 56 5 3 
High Prairie 48 2,116 2 - 289 2 1 266 3 1 248 18 F 
Fairview 50 879 = = 125 3 2 120 3 2 23 7 6 
Fort Vermilion 52 949 30 3 116 2 10 9) 16 18 60 12 20 
East Smoky 54 922 = = 112 - - 104 | 1 02 2 2 
Northland Division (part) 61 1,164 13 ] 151 12 8 95 12 13 234 68 29 
Falher Consolidated 69 458 1 = 34 5 = 39 5 = 51 2 4 
Districts by Location and No. 
Fort Vermilion (Cath. Sep.) 26 166 1 1 14 5 36 12 4 33 ) > = 
Grande Prairie be) a 28 482 - - 65 2 3 53 ] 2 50 = 5 
McLennon am Me 30 Al 2 = 34 i 3 30 4 13 28 7 25) 
Fairview Mt u 35 216 2 ] 25) 1 3 30 4 13 2] 2 9 
Spirit River us) Mt 36 79 - - 12 - = 10 - - 1} 1 9 
Manning a) . 37 128 - - 20 1 5 21 = = 18 = = 
Peace River mg nt 43 235 - - 29 2: 7 34 - - 24 3 12 
Sexmith by uN 5 79 1 1 12 7 = 9 = = 9 = = 
High Prairie bis me 56 275 - - 4) - - 31 - - 26 - - 
Beaverlodge ib Hl 68 89 a = 12 = 2 30 = y = = 
Valleyview 84 259 = = 36 ] Bi 4h = = 2] ] 5 
Grimshaw (Cath. Sep.) 88 163 - - 20 - - 10 = = i = = 
Nampa 96 55 - - in = = 7 = 2 9 = = 
Grande Prairie (Cath. Sep.) 2357 Ween = = 225 1 = 209 4 2 15] 5 3 
Grovedale 4910 8) = - 9 ] in| 8 2 = - = = 
St. Isadore 5054 28 = = 7 = = 4 = = 4 ] 25 
Swan Hills 5109 288 = = 26 ] 4 22 ] 5 18 ] 6 
€. D. 15 - All Schools 15,012 55 0.4 2,169 52 2 1,889 70 4 1,834 Ey 8 
Alberta - All Schools 215,248 151 0.1 33,647 239 1 31,178) 507; 2 235330 oe 4 
Grade X Grade X| Grade XI] All Grades Enrolment 
Leaving Left Left Left Increase or 
County, Divisions & Consolidated Average School Average School Average School Average School (Decrease) 
Districts by No. Enrolled No. % Enrolled No. _% Enrolled No. _% Enrolled Now % Sept. 66), 67 
Grande Prairie County ] 189 19 10 139 21 15 149 72 48 2,793 124 4 7 60.6 
Peace River Division 10 218 20 9 170 33 19 137 78 57 3,061 161 5 OZ) 3.38 
Spirit River 47 140 9 6 &)s) iS} 9 79 39 4g 2,063 66 3 13 0.6 
High Prairie 48 198 11 6 129 iy 38 106 Sy) “BH 3,350 On ss (85) 285 
Fairview 50 106 6 6 85 i 8 120 50, “42 1,553 76) 75 G5) Stizo 
Fort Vermilion 52 36 14 39 23 8 35 4 - a 207 927 7. 251 28 
East Smoky 54 73 8 1 55 2 4 43 25 58 1,407 38 3 116 8.6 
Northland Division (part) 6] 72 18 25 47 i | 2 4g ile 2 1,791 145 8 59 a 
Falher Consolidated 69 4O 1 2 4] 3 ii 25 gS 458 165 3 68 16.0 
Districts by Location and No. 
Fort Vermilion (Cath. Sep.) 26 8 ] 12 - - - - - - 205 | 5 2 Ti. 
Grande Prairie a i 28 39 ] 3 36 2 6 46 20) 43 759 26 3 pe 7.6 
McLennon mn uD 30 16 ] 6 I 2 2 16 5 Sil 293 ZO a7 (48) 15. 
Fairview a MU 3D 22 3 14 17 3 18 fs) O52 360 25 af 2 6.0 
Spirit River a i 36 4 gs 75 4 r = = a = 109 4 4 (Ty 25.40 
Manning be oe 37 a & | = = = 2B 2 S 186 | 3 | 26 
Peace River My " 43 21 o = 15 ] 7 12 is = 370 (5. UW) 0.3 
Sexmith se 51 : aegis > = gs = ah ae 109 2 (9) 8.0 
MiguPeairne cn 56 16 = am 7 - 12 a 390 - - 18 4.7 
Beaver lodge ps 68 = ss = = - - - = = 116 i 0.9 
Valleyview 84 13 2 15 9 ] VW 7 w 29 369 ie 2 19@ 5.3 
Grimshaw (Cath. Sep.) 88 8 4 50 8 = = = = = 212 ye Se" eas 
Nampa 96 = = = = = co a 3 = 8) Ps POL iS 
Grande Prairie (Cath. Sep.) 2357 182 13 7 215 44 20 143 ve 52 2547 142, 6 8) see 
Grovedale 4910 ~ a 7 \ ‘% * A : c 33 | | 6 6.7 
St. Isadore 5054 4 28 a 7 z 5 zs i 43 we (5), ities 
Swan Hills 5109 14 | 7 8 = = 5 = = 324 4 | (18) 5.4 
€. D. 15 -All ‘Sehool’s 1392 135" ‘Ia 1097 164 15 982 453 46 24369 1083 4.4 Coe 255 
Alberta - All Schools 25909 1862 fF 21888 23h 1, [27227 8813" 47 «6379933 5114 4.0 20970 «5.5 





1/ Alberta Department of Education, Edmonton. Unpublished data on Form 1302-320 Section 'C! 1966-67 for all schools in C.D, 15 
ah and 


2/ Alberta Department of Education, Edmonton. Unpublished data on Post School Record Forms No. 1302-300 for all schools in C.D. 15 in 1967. 
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Figure 5 LOCATION OF SCHOOLS BY CATEGORY, C.D. |S. 1965 — 
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average, its supplementary mill rate would be about 8 mills above the pro- 





vinclal average. (See Tables 13 and @l4.) 
Table 15 DISTRIBUTION OF TEACHERS IN ALBERTA 1966-67 
BY QUALIFICATION AND LOCATION ue, 
Less Than Population 
30,000 OF 30, 000 Total 
Population or Greater 
Less Than 4 Years Training 63% 37% 100% 
4 Years Training Or More 40% 60% 100% 


Mill rates for separate and public school districts are much the same. 
Separate school districts are obliged to set their mill rates as near as 
possible to that of the public district's rates to discourage transfer of 


students to the latter. 


School Facilities 

School facilities are scattered throughout C. D. 15 and sometimes facilities 
are duplicated within a relatively small area. In many places high schools 
could be consolidated, programs enlarged and facilities improved. Dr. Downey 
has classified high schools in Alberta according to size and scope of ean 
The following table (Table 16 ) lists the categories and the number of schools 
in C. D. 15 in that category. Figure 5 shows the approximate location of the 


schools by category. 


I Wieks, WeEovandektecerii.Feaoo.clts ps, 12; 


2/7 sowhey,.b.. Was. Op. cit; 


Table 16 

Type Enrolment 
1 "39 
2 hO- 99 
3 100-199 
nH 200-299 
5 300-399 
6 4OO+ 
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Pe 


NUMBER OF HIGH SCHOOLS IN C. D. 15 BY TYPE— 


Program Characteristics 
Partial Matriculation 


Reasonable Matriculation 
Few General Education Options 


Full Matriculation 
More General Education Options 


Matric. + General Education 
Options, Modest Minor Patterns 


Matrict General Education Options 
Reasonable Minor Patterns 


Matrict General Education Options 
Comprehensive Vocational + 
Technical Patterns 


# of Schools 


16 


by 


The cost of school facilities can vary with the type of facility desired, 


cost of materials, and how busy construction companies are when school buildings 


are needed. 


given in provincial grants. 


construction in C. D. 15 are presented in Table 17. 





1/ Downey, L.W., op. cit. 


Often schools can be constructed at a cost within the allowances 


Some ''rule of thumb!' costs based on recent school 
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MELEE IN. CAD. 5 

Introduction 

Theshealth of the population of C.D. 15 We affected by many factors 
such as number and location of hospitals, number of doctors, public 
health services, levels of nutrition and housing and sanitary practices. 
Statistics are available on the number and type of medical services, the 
extent to which they are used and the incidence of various diseases. The 
state of nutrition and sanitation and local attitudes toward health are 
observed by public health personnel and are reported in the various 
health unit reports. 

In this section, health will be discussed under the following sub- 
headings: 1) "Medical Institutions'' serving the population of C.D. 15, 

2) “Medical Staff¥ewiunin these imstmtathons. and 


3) briefly and inggéneral terms, the ''Health of the Population''. 


Medical Institutions 

The northern and eastern portions of C.D. 15 are served jointly by 
the Alberta Department of Public Health and the Department of National 
Health and Welfare. (See Figure 6.) The federal agency serves only the 
registered Indians who comprise about one third of the total population. 

In areas to the south, the native and white population are served by 
provincial and municipal institutions. (See Figures 6 and 7 .) 

The provincial nursing service, with its stations in remote areas, 
serves both the native and the white populations. The total cost of the 
nursing stations is met roughly as follows: the Department of Health, 
55%; the Department of Municipal Affairs, 35%; patient fees, 10%. In 
1967, the total cost of the nursing stations in C.D. 15 was $113,000. 

The locations of federal and provincial nursing stations throughout 


C.D, 15 iseiiTustrated in Figusa 9, 


Figure 6 PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING STATIONS - 1968 — 


ea = 
1/ 













© Provincial 
A Federal 
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df Medical Services Division; 
Annual Report 1967, Dept. 
of National Health and Welfare, Prairie 
Region, Northern Alberta Area, Edmonton, 
1968. P. 4 (private communication). Public 
Health Nursing Branch, Local Health Services, 


Alberta Department of Public Health. 
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Paaure 97 PUBLIC HEALTH INSTETUTTONS | 
SERVING xt. 150 In 1966 — 






& Main Office 


A Sub Office 









ATHABASCA_H.U. 


_I/ Medical Services 
Division, Department 


of National Health and Welfare, 
Prairie Region, Northern Alberta 


Area, (private communication). 

Diviston of Local Health Services, Alta. 
Department of Health, Edmonton, 1968, 
(private communication). 


=> 


Three local health units presently serve the southern and northwest 
portion of C.D. 15. They are the Peace River, Grande Prairie, and the 
Athabasca health units. Their boundaries and office locations are illus- 
trated in Figure #7. 

The Improvement District No. 123 is not served by a health unit, 
since its population in 1966 numbered only eight persons. A municipal 
nurse serves the town of Swan Hills in this |.D., on a part-time basis, 
commuting from Fort Assinaboine. 

The province is presently planning to establish nine large public 
health regions to serve the entire province, replacing the twenty-five 
health units and ultimately, the federal responsibilities for public 
health as well. Local health boards will be relieved of the responsi- 
bility of paying and recruiting their own professional staff, and financ- 
ing their own buildings. They will be left with the responsibility for 
clerical and maintenance staff. All areas will be taxed an equal amount 
(about one mill) on their equalized assessment, to finance these health 
regions. 

However, even with enlarged regions, because of the vast area of 
C.D. 15, no less than three health regions will be required to serve the 
census division. 

There are 671 hospital beds in C.D. 15. (See Table 22 and Figure 9.) 
The approximate ratio of population to hospital beds is 132:1 compared 
with about 155:1 in all of Alberta. However, because C.D. 15's population 
is scattered, adequate service may still be a problem in some areas, such 
as Manning. Furthermore, if C.D. 15 had the provincial average of 155 
people per hospital bed, these beds would be occupied 85% of the year, 


rather than 74% of the year as in Alberta generally. This is because of 


= 38 = 


Figure 8 PROPOSED HEALTH REGION BOUNDARIES > 


Bes AN 





Sturgeon 

: ]l/ Division of Local Health 
| Services, Alberta Department of Health, 
1968. 


Edmonton, (private communication) 
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1/ 
Figure 9 LOCATION OF HOSPITALS IN C.D. 15 - 1968 — 










ed ae 


Nal i 1/ Hospitals and Hospitali- 


zation Division, Alberta 
Department of Health, Edmonton, 1968. 
(private communication) 
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higher hospitalization rates. (See Table 23.) 

!t would appear that the greatest need for hospital beds in C.D. 15 
is found in the Manning area, and that the Beaverlodge and Berwyn hospi- 
tals serve too small an area. (See Table 22.) 

On the average, hospitals cost $27 per square foot or $18,000 per we 
However, hospital construction costs vary directly as the costs of mater- 
ials and transportation and inversely as how busy contractors are 


in any particular year. Operating costs in 1967 for selected hospitals 


in G.D...15. are tabulated below: 


Table 18 HOSPITAL OPERATING COSTS - 35-99 Beds aes 
as Fairview eects McLennan 
Salaries and Wages 
Total 240,973 224,217 345,521 206,738 
Per Patient Day eve: 18.06 05 16.47 
Total Operating Costs 388,353 369 ,O46 564,77] 259 ,.260 
Per Patient Day 26.0% TAS ea 7 Way Ke 28.62 
Per Bed 8 , 800 7,400 7,800 6,100 
Number of beds Ah 50 ue) ep) 


Medical Staff 

There are about half as many doctors and chiropractors and one third 
as many dentists relative to the population, in C.D. 15 as in Alberta 
generally. However, there are twice as many health nurses as elsewhere. 
(See the table on the following page.) 


1/ Research and Development Branch, Hospitals and Hospitalization 
Division, Alberta Department of Health. (private communication) 


-~ hi s 


Table, 19 PROFESSIONAL HEALTH STAFF TO POPULATION RATIOS* ineceD. 15 
a eee _—_—_—_—$—$—$———— rrr me 
Approximate Staff to Population Ratio 
Number (1968) hdl Bacall ba Aypertal? 
C.D aa 
Doctors 504, Peal f67 1:832 
Dentists Bey, Irxop43.1 0 LZ 
Nurses 397, 122,265 ce oes eS 
Chiropractors 5/ 5— 1:17,669 L:3,.p76 
Populations (1966)= 88, 344 1,436,474 


Ratios are overstated slightly because 1968 staff figures and 1966 
population figures are used. 


Table 20 


Beaver lodge 
Berwyn 

Falher 
Fairview 

Fort Vermilion 
Grande Prairie 
High Pratere 
Hythe 

Keg River 
McLennan 
Manning 

Peace River 
Rainbow Lake 
Sexmi th 

Slave Lake 
Sprnit River 
Valleyview 
GoD 


15 = Total 
Alberta - total 


MEDLGAL CSPAFR LI NCSD. 


15 951968 


(including hospitals) 


DoOGtoRs 


ee ee 


a) ye 
SIN WS HU ew eS eS 


ee is es a 


Z 
17 50 
145 726 


Dentists 
2 


14 
530 


Chiropractors 


5 
150 


1/ Alberta Division, Canadian Medical Association, Edmonton, 1968. 
(private communication) 


258 Alberta Dental Association; List of Members, Edmonton, 1968. 


3/. Public Health Nursing Branch, Local Health Services, Alberta 
Department of Public Health, Edmonton, 1968. (private communication) 


4/ Alberta Chiropractic Association, Edmonton, 1968. (private 
communication) 


5/ Dominion Bureau of Statistics; Population, 1966, Vol. | (1-2) 


6/ Hospnitals and Hospitalization Division, Alberta Department of 
Public Health, Edmonton, 1968. (private communication) 


Tapie PUBLIC HEALTH NURSES* - 1968 — 


Federal nursing stations -) 25 
Municipal nursing stations 14 1 


Athabasca Health Unit Jw 


Grande Prairie Health Unit 10 
Peace River Health Unit =) 
All Health Units 20 19 
City Health Departments pe 164 
Total Public Health Nurses 5) 363 
Population (1966) 2/ 88, 341 1,436,474 


Includes Directors and Supervisors. 


Slave Lake area only. 


Table 22 HOSPITAL ADMISSIONS AND BED UTILIZATION IN C.OekbSe- 19672/ 


Bed Use Rated Beds Admissions 
ox No. Total Newborn 

Beaverlodge 51 30 977 ho 
Berwyn 51 21 512 24 
Fairview 68 50 1,982 137 
Fort Vermilion 73 32 1,544 197 
Grande Prairie 74 130 4655 L60 
Grande Prairie Aux. 92 50 79 - 
High Prairie 7h 72 Ds, 528y57 20280 
Hythe 62 70 330 29 
McLennan 58 oh GaSe 77 
Manning 135 19 1,459 12] 
Peace River 77 70 3,146 314 
Peace River Aux. 72 50 66 ~ 
Slave Lake was 34 * # 
Spirit River 85 hh 1,904 12] 
Valleyview 78 30 1,606 8] 
Hay Lakes 16 h 18 h 
Coes s Tatal 74 671 3,414 1,885 
Alberta Total 75 We eran Hc 307,549 30,491 
* Computed as follows: ( Patient Days ) 


weak Opened March, 1968. (Rated No. of Beds x 365). 


me re 





t/ uedicel SerAregs Urwis ion, Mon.’ oats 

CANES 

3/ Research Branch, Hospital Services Division, Alberta Department of 
Health. (private communication) 
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The distribution of professional health statt fm C.D; 15 is shown) in 


Tables 20 and 21. In addition, the geographical distribution of health 


nurses in C.D. 15 is shown in Figure 6. 


Health of the Population 


It was pointed out earlier that if C.D. 15 had the same hospital 
bed/population ratio as does Alberta generally, the average hospital bed 


would be in use 85% of the time, or 63 more days a year than elsewhere 


in Alberta. 


The greater use of hospital facilities may be explained in part by 
a higher birth rate, but more significantly, there is a higher rate of 


hospitalization of children and adults. (See Table 23.) Higher admission 


rates for children and adults are probably due to higher incidence disease 


and higher accident rates. The non-fatal accident rate requiring hospit- 


alization has not been measured accurately for C.D. 15, although these 
are mentioned frequently in health unit reports. 


The incidence of more 


serious diseases is given in Table 24. It should be noted that tubercu- 


losis patients are normally hospitalized in Edmonton and not in C.D. 15. 


Table 23 HOSPITAL ADMISSIONS AND LENGTH OF STAY - 1967 sy, 
Per 1,000 Population 
Adults & Average 
Newborn © Children Stay 
Admissions Admissions In Days 
C Dik 15 ZNO 25250 Ocal 
Alberta PA eee: Ze al Wee! 


1/ Hospital Services Division, Alberta Department of Public Health; 
Annual Report 1967, Edmonton, 1968. 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics; Population, 1966, Vol. | (1-2) 
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Table 24 SoLELADED. DISEASE, RATES PER 100.000 POPULATION-/ 
== Health Units. -- 
Peace Grande 
Athabasca : ree Alberta 
River Prairie 


1967 1966 1967 1966 1967 1966 (1966) 


Dysentry 78 TES 32 - 6 21 
Liver Inflamation 

(Hepatitis) 105 Siaeag6 h6 58 hs 38 
Scarlet Fever and 
Strep Throat 27 81 52 Pr 755 B52 LAr 
Tuberculosis 96 85 6 LO 27 3] 21 
Venerea! Disease 747 633 502 558 571 393 250 


It is evident from Table 24 that the frequency of occurrence of 
almost all diseases is much higher in C.D. 15 than in Alberta generally. 
The factors most frequently mentioned by public health workers as con- 
tributing to the high incidence of disease and the high death rates in 
C0. JS are: 

1. Over crowding and unsanitary living conditions. 

2uePoor, diets 

3. Ignorance of the cause of disease. 

4, Poor reporting of venereal disease cases to the Division of 

Social Hygiene in Edmonton 
5. Apathy toward known methods of disease prevention and healthful 


living 


Summary and Conclusions 

C.D. 15 has relatively more git health nurses, about the same rate 
of hospital beds and fewer doctors and dentists than Alberta generally. 
However, the incidence of many major diseases is higher and the rate of 


hospitalization is higher in C.D. 15 than in Alberta. 


1/ Summary of previously-presented data. 
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Many factors contribute to improved health and among these are: 
improved housing, more knowledge of diets and sanitation, improved incomes 
and money management. This points out the need for additional extension 
education in these areas. Programs directed toward improving income and 
economic conditions, and housing programs are also required. 

Improved environmental conditions, better compliance with the 
Venereal Diseases Prevention Act, and intensive health education are 
unquestionably needed in C.D. 15. The best means of implementing these 
programs, however, must be carefully weighed, since general apathy render 
ineffective the most costly and well-planned health programs. It would 
appear that positive values toward health and well-being need to be fos t— 
ered; positive values which would, in turn, provide the spark of individ- 
ual As el initiative for general improvement in health through better 


and more effective health programs. 


ees ae 


WELFARE IN o€.D. 15 
Introduction 

The amount of welfare issued and the number of people receiving 
welfare payments is a result of a number of factors, among which are the 
number of employment opportunities, the age structure of the population, 
health and family stability. Expenditures in the more permanent types 
of welfare such as pensions are more a result of age, health and family 
Stability factors: expenditures in temporary types of welfare are re- 
lated more to employment opportunities. 

There are six regional offices of the Department of Public Welfare 
serving Census Division 15 (C.D. 15). These are Grande Prairie, Peace 
River, High Prairie, Athabasca, Barrhead and Whitecourt. The Athabasca, 
Barrhead and Whitecourt regional offices have part of their areas within 
C.D. 15 and part of their areas outside of this census division. When- 
ever possible, the statistics for these offices include only that part 
of the region within C.D. 15. 

Welfare is discussed under the headings of pensions, long-term 
social allowance, short-term social allowance, municipal assistance, 
and assistance issued by the Indian Affairs Branch. Pensions include 
old age assistance, blind persons! allowances, disabled persons! allow- 
ances, mothers’ allowances and disabled persons' pensions. Short-term 
social allowance includes all social assistance and social allowance 
issued by voucher. Long-term social allowance includes social allow- 
ance issued by payroll, hospital and medical allowances and guardians' 
social allowance. Municipal assistance includes all assistance issued 
by municipalities to their residents. Municipal assistance is a type 


of short-term social allowance but it is issued by the municipalities 
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and 80% of the cost is then refunded to the municipality by the 
province. Public assistance issued by Indian Affairs includes all 
welfare assistance paid to residents of reserves by the Indian Affairs 
Branch, Canada Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development. 

Short-term social allowance, municipal assistance, and public 
assistance issued by Indian Affairs can probably be affected by man- | 
power mobility programs and job development programs. Other forms of 
assistance can be affected indirectly through family life, education, 
health improvements, and housing programs. The rates of some types of 
assistance such as old age pensions cannot be changed. 

Statistics in each of the above categories will be given by several 
different areas. The area served in C.D. 15 by each regional office of 
the Department of Public Welfare will be given as wel] as a total or 
average value for all of C.D. 15 and for Alberta. These regional off- 
ices do not serve the population living on Indian reserves. Indian 
reserves are served by the Indian Affairs Branch, Canada Department of 
Indian Affairs and Northern Development. 

Pensions 

Table 25 shows the number of people receiving pensions in C.D. 15 
by regional office and gives the total for the census division and 
Alberta. The number of cases can be found readily in statistical re- 
ports of the Department of Public Welfare, however, the amount of ex- 
penditures was not given. This amount has been estimated by taking the 
average expenditure per case for Alberta and multiplying by the appro- 
priate number of cases. The number of cases given in the table is for 
July, 1967 but this number is not likely to fluctuate drastically be- 


cause of the nature of the reasons for eligibility for pensions. 


Set a 








Table 25 PENSIONS 
NUMBER OF CASES AND ESTIMATED EXPENDITURES 
JULY 31/67 
decks JO Fa ‘oma ses ibaa ce ree 

Grande Prairie 186 - 1Z0922..2¢ 
Peace River 14] - 9,796.68 
High Prairie 12 - 7 10176 
Athabasca 14 - 2 he 
Barrhead 0 = .00 
Whitecourt 2 - 138.96 
GC. Digs As = 31,613.40 
Alberta 6,558 69.48 455,649.84 


Table 26 shows some rate comparisons of the incidence of people 
receiving pensions. Although C.D. 15 has only 5.9% of the population 
of Alberta, 6.9% of the people receiving pensions live in this area. 
The last column in Table gives the population per case and this 
allows a direct comparison of different areas. This value refers to 
the number of people in the total population of the area served divided 
by the number of people receiving pensions. The higher this number the 
lower the rate. The relatively low numbers in the Athabasca and White- 
court areas may be due to the relatively small population served and a 
change of one in the people receiving pensions makes a relatively large 
change in the population per case. The average for the census division 
is 186 people in the total population per person receiving a pension 


which is a higher rate than the provincial average of 220. 
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Table 26 NUMBER AND RATE OF PEOPLE RECEIVING PENSIONS 
ALBERTA, C.D. 15 & REGIONAL OFFICES 
JULY, 1967 1/ 


eS ES 
EES SS 


Percent of Number Percent of Population 


Area Population Alberta of Alberta Pi itase 

plier! Population Cases Cases 
Grande Prairie 36,024 25 186 (ate 194.7 
Peace River 27 , 880 a) 14] Zaz 197.8 
High Prairie 173363 Wed Teh rey! 155.0 
Athabasca 1,184 El 14 6 85.6 
Barrhead 1,500 a 0 0 = 
Whitecourt 235% 0 2 0 118.0 
C.D. low 84 466 as 4S ong 185.6 
Alberta 1,443,014 100.0 6,558 100.0 220.0 


I 
mas 


This number includes 129 from 1.D. 149 and 150 from 1.D. 96 which 
are not covered by any of the regional offices. 


One-half population in |.D. 110, the other half in Grande Prairie. 


Long-Term Social Allowance 

Table 27 shows the number of people receiving long-term social 
allowance and an estimate of the total expenditure in July, 1967. Ex- 
penditures were estimated by taking the Alberta average cost per case 
and then multiplying by the appropriate number of cases, It is esti- 
mated that over $142,000 per month is received by people in C.D. 15 in 


long-term social allowance payments. 


1/ Number of cases taken from special tabulations by the Alberta 
Department of Public Welfare. Population taken from Canada Census, 
1966, rates computed by Rural Development Research Branch. 


= 1510) = 


Table 28 gives comparative rates of the incidence of people receiv- 
ing long-term social allowance. C.D. 15 has 5.9% of the Alberta popula- 
tion but has 7.3% of the total Alberta long-term social assistance cases. 
If the total people in the population per case is obtained, C.D. 15 has 
76 people in the population per one assistance case compared with 95 for 
Alberta. This illustrates ina slightly different way that C.D. 15 has 


a higher rate of people on long-term social assistance than Alberta. 


Table 27 LONG-TERM SOCIAL ALLOWANCE 
NUMBER OF CASES AND ESTIMATED EXPENDITURES 
ALBERTA, C.D. 15 & REGIONAL OFFICES 








JULY, 1967 1/ 
Area Number of Cases Estimated Total Expenditure* 

Grande Prairie 466 ns psy a lel 
Peace River 513 a9 5,313.23 
High Prairie 307 39,206.97 
Athabasca 30 3.2051 230 
Barrhead 0 r 

Whitecourt | N27 Js 
C. Be iS hyklZ 142,652.07 
Alberta | S92 Sy. 1,945,917.00 


Expenditures were calculated by using the Alberta average of 
9127.71 per case and multiplying by the appropriate numer of cases. 


If Population statistics from Census of Canada, 1966; expenditures 
supplied by Alberta Department of Public Works, rates calculated by 
Rural Development Research Branch. 
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Table 28 LONG-TERM SOCIAL ALLOWANCE 
NUMBER OF CASES AND RATES OF OCCURRENCE 
ALBERTA, C.D. 15 & REGIONAL OFFICES 


JULY, 1967 1/ 
Pos Parcenguoh. lige Percentiate i a 
Meee Population Total Number Total Pop. 
Alberta of Alberta Per 
oie Population Cases _ Cases Case 
Grande Prairie 36,024 2.496 466 3.058 Vix 
Peace River 27,880 [Peas 313 2.054 89.1 
High Prairie 17,363 1.203 307 2.014 56.6 
Athabasca 1,184 .082 30 . 196 39.5 
Barrhead 1,500 ~ 103 0 at .0 
Whitecourt 236 .016 | .006 236.0 
Coa as 84 466 5.43 a, {.330 75.0 
Alberta 1,443,014 100.0 tae 37 100.0 94.7 


Short-Term Social Allowance 

Expenditures and comparative rates of expenditures are shown in 
Table 29. It is estimated that over $68,000 per month is received by 
people in short-term social allowance payments. C.D. 15 has 5.9% of 
the Alberta population but receives 18.7% of the Alberta total of short- 
term social allowance payments. This is more than three times the 
Alberta rate. This is again illustrated by the expenditures per 
capita shown in the right-hand column. These expenditures were calcu- 
lated by dividing the population into the expenditures. Short-term 
social allowance is distributed at the rate of $0.8] per month for 


every man, woman and child in C.D. 15 compared with $0.25 for Alberta. 


l1/ Population statistics from Census of Canada, 1966; expenditures 
supplied by Alberta Department of Public Works, rates calculeted by 
Rural Development Research Branch. 
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The number of cases on short-term social allowance rolls is also 
relatively higher in C.D. 15 than in Alberta. C.D. 15 has 5.9% of 
Alberta's population but has 24.5% of the people receiving short-term 
social allowance. This is shown in Table 30. In Alberta, generally, 
there are 434 people for every short-term social allowance case, while 


in C.D. 15 there are 104 people for every case. 


Table 29 SHORT~TERM SOCIAL ALLOWANCE 
1967 MONTHLY EXPENDITURES 1/ 
ALBERTA, C.D. 15 & REGIONAL OFFICES— 
Percent of Percent Exp. 
Area Population Alberta Monthly of Alta. Per Cap. 


Population Expenditures Exp. Per Mo. 





Grande Prairie 36,024 2.496 Subs ifevewallls} 8.662 88 
Peace River 27,880 1.932 17,569.95 4.790 63 
High Prairie 17363 1.203 15,434.92 4,208 . 89 
Athabasca 1,184 .082 3,820.50 1.041 3.23 
Barrhead 1,500 . 103 0 o . 

Whitecourt 236 .016 0 - - 

C.DenhS 84,466 5.853 68,590.50 18.703 81 
Alberta 1,443,014 100.000 366 ,735.00 100.000 225 


1/ Population statistics from Census of Canada, 1966; expendi - 
tures supplied by the Alberta Department of Public Welfare, rates 
computed by the Rural Development Research Branch. 


Table 30 


Area 





Grande Prairie 
Peace River 
High Prairie 
Athabasca 
Barrhead 
Whitecourt 
Lue WD 


Alberta 


= —535a- 


SHORT-TERM SOCIAL ALLOWANCE | , 
1967 MONTHLY NUMBER OF CASES— 


Population 


36,024 
27 ,880 
17.303 
1,184 
1,500 

236 
84,466 
1,443,014 


Municipal Assistance 


100 


Percent Of 
Alberta 


Population _ 
496 
-932 
203 
.082 
Ses 
016 
.853 


.000 


Number 


Of 


Cases 


Percent Of 
Alberta 


Cases 


9.4930 
fit Z 
4.784 
2.708 
0 
0 
24.526 


100.000 


Population 


Per 
Case 


WOS2 


ie a 


Municipal assistance is temporary assistance issued by municipali- 


ties or by provincial welfare offices on behalf of municipalities to 


their permanent residents. 


assistance to the issuing municipality. 


Table 3] 


The province refunds 80% of the cost of this 


shows the total ex- 


penditure under the category of municipal assistance for C.D. 15 and 


the areas served by the regional offices of the department of Public 


Welfare for 1964 and 1966. 


The expenditures given in previous tables 


has been a monthly expenditure but the expenditures shown in Table 32 


are total expenditures for the year. 


An average of $5.65 per year is 


spent on this type of welfare payment for every person in the census 


division. The total amount of municipal assistance increased by 15.4% 


in C.D. 15 between 1964 and 1966. 


1/ Population statistics from Census of Canada, 1966; 


number of 


cases supplied by the Alberta Department of Public Welfare, rates 
computed by the Rural Development Research Branch. 


Table 32. .shows the number of heads of families receiving municipal 
assistance in January, 1961. The head of family as used in this table 
could be a single person or a married person with dependents. There 


are. 225 people in €.D. 15 for every family receiving municipal assistance. 


Table 3! EXPENDITURE ON MUNICIPAL ASSISTANCE 
C.D. 15 & REGIONAL OFFICES 
1964 s 1966 





Lanmencecn: eo cevees eee teeta: 





Percent- Pop. Exp. Per 


Area Expenditures Expenditures age in Capita 

ere in 1964 __in 1966 Increase 1966 Per Year 
Grande Prairie 94 693.66 163,592.53 65< 757 0e9s Gy 02h we bFaosh 
Peace River 121,000.06 121,067.95 .056 27,880 3h 
High Prairie 140,234.68 © «146;380.25 © “17.01 17,863 6.70 
Athabasca 51,610.49 66,190.52 °F ig yee ep ipgyA magergs 
Barrhead 218.90 2,909.40 12.291 1,500 1.94 
Whitecourt 243.70 5305-35 20.762 236 Ep aes 
C .Daed5 412,001.39 475,404.00 15.388 84,466 5.63 
Table 32 HEADS OF FAMILIES ASSISTED IN JANUARY 196 72/ 

C.D. 15 & REGIONAL OFFICES 

aT Percent Number Percent 

Area Population ‘or €.0; of OT tel. Population 

colts 15 Cases Cases 15 Cases Per Case 
Grande Prairie 36,024 42.649 114 30.810 316 
Peace River 27,880 33.007 104 28.108 268 
High Prairie i ecto 20.556 90 24-324 193 
Athabasca 1,184 1.401 58 15.675 20 
Barrhead 1,500 ery 5S 2 540 750 
Whitecourt 236 ero 2 540 118 
Ce gorns 84 466 100.000 370 100.000 228 


l/_ Expenditures obtained from the Alberta Department of Public 
Welfare; population statistics from Census of Canada, 1966, 
calculations made by Rural Development Research Branch. 


2/ Number of cases obtained from the Department of Public Welfare; 
population from Canada Census, 1966, calculations made by Rural! 
Development Research Branch. 
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Public Assistance on Indian Reserves 

Public assistance on Indian reserves is issued by the Indian 
Affairs Branch. The statistics given in this report come under the 
categories of people on permanent welfare and people receiving emergency 
welfare. The statistics give the number of people receiving welfare and 
not the heads of families as shown in the rest of the report. An esti- 
mate of the number of heads of families can be derived from the statis- 
tics given by dividing the number of people reported by 5.1 which is the 
average number of people per household receiving public assistance from 
the Indian Affairs Branch in Alberta in February, 1966. 

In C.D. 15 there were 5.79 people in the total population for every 
person on permanent welfare and 2.58 people in the population for every 
person on emergency welfare. (See Table 33.) This means that 17.3% 
of the total population are on permanent welfare and 38.7% are on 
temporary welfare each month. The total expenditure on welfare on 


Indian reserves comes to $96 per capita per year. 








Table 33 WELFARE ON INDIAN RESERVES 
C20. sis 
Number 
or Population Rate 
Amount 
No. of People on 
Permanent Welfare 669 3,878 5.79 Persons per Case 
Av. Monthly No. of People 
on Emergency Welfare L,50le 3,076 2.58 Persons per Case 
Total Welfare Costs 3/2 HOw ss COG 96.04 Per Capita per Year 


l/ Statistics compiled by Rural Development Research Branch from 
data supplied for Indian reserves by the Indian Affairs Branch. 
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Welfare in Alberta's Census Division 15: A Summary 

Welfare can be discussed under the headings of pensions, long-term 
social allowance, short-term social allowance, municipal assistance and 
public assistance. The more temporary forms of assistance such as short- 
term social allowance and municipal assistance are more affected by 
employment opportunities than are the more permanent types of assistance. 
Some of the more permanent types of assistance can be affected indirectly 
through preventive social services programs such as family living courses, 
housing programs, health education, etc. In every category of welfare 
for which comparable statistics are available for Alberta, the C.D. 15 
rates are higher. This is shown in Table 35 where the lower population 
per case statistics indicate a higher incidence of welfare recipients. 

Table 34 shows an estimate of the yearly expenditures on various 

types of welfare payments for C.D. 15. These estimates are derived 
from averages and sometimes from the rate for a single month and so 
should be regarded as estimates and not as actual expenditures. This 


summary does give some idea of the magnitude of welfare expenditures in 


Cees. 
Table 34 ESTIMATED YEARLY WELFARE EXPENDITURES 
C.D iS 

Social Allowance, Short-Term - 12 Months @ 68,593.50 = 823,122.00 
Social Allowance, Long-Terin - 12 Months @ 142,652.07 = 1,713,024.84 
Pensions “wal Months» @) 31,613.40, =... 379,360.80 
Mun) Cipal ehsstebances Lora tami tects pes ae i = 475,404.00 
Welfare on Indian Reserves: = 25.604. 505 ven cuca ee ssn = 372,408.00 


Totay for Ctpe 15 3,765,319.64 


=~ 5) = 


Table 35 ESTIMATED MONTHLY RATE OF HEADS 
OF FAMILIES RECEIVING WELFARE ASSISTANCE 
C.D. 15 and REGIONAL OFFICES 


1966 
POPULATION PER CASE 
5 eee Long Term Shortt therm 
Sectal aieWante: ” 20chal MAMIONSICe 
aD Sal 185.6 75.6 103.6 
Alberta 2270.0 94.7 434.3 


NA - Not Available. 


Municipal 


Assistance 


228 


NA 
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HOUSING CONDITIONS IN C. D. 15 


The condition of housing in an area is a good indicator of levels 
of material well-being. If economic adjustment and development is to 
provide better living conditions for C.D. 15 families, it is necessary 
to appraise the current housing conditions to determine the housing needs 
and the costs of providing for the housing needs. Data for appraising 
housing conditions in the rural areas is sketchy but some of the needs 
can be approximated from the 1961 D.B.S. housing census. 
Ofyabt the homes in¢i0%,15) 739% are twenty-three years old or older, 
36% of the homes need minor repairs and 15% need major repairs. For Alberta, 
the figures are 45%, 23% and 8% respectively. In general, then, there are 
6% more homes in Alberta which are over 23 years old, but the homes on the 
provincial basis are in better condition, with 13% fewer homes needing minor 
repairs. Almost twice as many homes in C.D. 15 need major repairs as in 
Alberta generally. 
A comparison of some of the home services follows: 
- 63% of the homes in C.D. 15 have no running water compared to 21% of the 
homes in tne province; 
- 69% nave no bath or toilet facilities comparea to approximately 25% for the 
province; 
- 33% have furnaces compared to 72% in the province; 
- 58% have gas or liquid fuel heat compared to 81% for the province. 
A comparison of living conveniences reveals the Following: 
- 64% of the homes in C.D. 15 had refrigeration vs. 88% for the province; 
- 5@ had television vs. 72% provincially; 
- 43% had no cars vs. 25% (Some of the farm families use trucks for trans- 


portation which are not reported in the above values.) 


= Sle 


Comparing dwellings which reported cars in C.D. 15 with those «in 
some other census divisions, one can appraise the transportation avail- 


able to the residents. 


Table 36 COMPARISON OF HOUSEHOLDS REPORTING CARS 
FOR SELECTED CENSUS DIVISIONS 

Census r ety | Number Percent 
Division Ohana Br With Cars With Cars 

12 11,000 6,000 55 

13 12,000 7,000 58 

14 5,000 3,000 60 

15 19,000 ie CCe 58 
Alberta 350,000 261,000 75 


Of the residents in C.D. 15, 81% owned their homes in 1961 compared to 


71% in the province. 


Tabten 13/7 TYPE, AGE AND CONDITION OF DWELLINGS - 1961 
Gander 15 Grande Prairie (City) Alberta 
hs Z OF te a OF peot 
; Total ; Total Total 


Type of Home: 


Single Detached 16,672. 9] 1,786 83 78 
Single Attached 645 3 =) we 5 
Apartments 506 3 291 1 16 
Mobile 587 3 oi a ] 
Total 135610. 100 Zn N63 * 100 
Period of Construction: 
Before 1920 715 -- -- 19 
1920-1945 6, Oi 3p 580 27 26 
1946-1959 10,182 55 1,396 64 50 
1960-1961 Mage eo"E 118 5 5 
Condition of Dwelling: 
Good 9,058 hg L073 50 69 
Needs Minor Repair 6,639 36 732 34 a4 
Needs Major Repair 259135 15 358 17 8 





* Original sample did not add up to total. 


Table 38 


Tenure: 
- Owned 


- Rented 


Length of Occupancy: 


- | year 

= l=2 years 

=. 5 oe. years 

= @)0 years 

- 10 years 
Residential Use: 


- Residential 
and Business 


C.. (D8 


-"6ne- 


5 
a Ot 
Total 


8] 
Lis) 


nF! 
U5 
i! 
18 
31 


1961 


Grande Prairie (City) 


No. 


LENGTH OF OCCUPANCY - TENURE - RESIDENTIAL USE 


a OT 
Total 


63 
3d 


28 
26 
2] 
2 
13 


Alberta 


ai 
Total 
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Table, 39 ROOMS PER PERSON - PERSONS PER ROOM 
1961 
C.D FS GRANDE PRAIRIE ALBERTA 
2tOn N Da ic OF 
Ke Total Homes er Total Homes Total Homes 


b,329 7 = = 3 
2 De We? 12 127 6 5 
5. 2,05) 14 233 1] 10 
4 PPB 23 683 32 23 
5 a 109 20 657 30 Zils 
6 AsA2 13 22h 10 19 
ji ees 6 102 5 8 
8 596 3 ais ae 4 
5 312 1 “3 == 2 
10+ 198 | oe ai | 
Average Rooms 
Per Dwelling: 4 3 45 4.9 
Persons “Per 
Room: 
C5 4552 24 By. 24 31 
~O1e20 LS) 4] PANSY) 22 5 | 
[al al a 25969 16 32] 15 PZ 
b.6-2, 0 1,631 9 =< -- h 
7 | caf aia 49] 3 oie a | 
2.6+ 1,224 fj es ae 1 


Average Persons 
Per Room: ao, fo .76 


Table 40 LIVING CONVENIENCES - HOME VALUES 
HOME MORTGAGES 





ate, Det! GRANDE PRAIRIE ALBERTA 
ate bene No. retage No. een viens 
Refrigeration (Total) 11,859 64 1,932 89 88 
- mechanfcal bhg32z9 6] 1,927 89 87 
- ice BO6x 370 2 — = i 
= Ot her 160 | 5 -- -- 
Home Freezer 4,837 26 553 26 30 
No Refrigeration 6,75] 36 22 1] eZ 
Television 927 5 178 8 he 
(ar = Total 10,673 1,661 re 75 
one 10,057 5h 1,525 70 67 
- two or more 616 3 136 6 
no cars (Pere 43 23 25 
Values of sing le, owner-occupied, non-farm dwellings: 
Total Dwellings 7,038 Not Available 100 
= 3 00 2,799 Lo ut 10 
- 3,000-7,499 Te 36 tl We: 
- 7,500-12,499 1,145 16 a 25 
-12,500-17,499 436 6 a 32 
-17,500-22 ,499 110 2 My 10 
-22,500-27,499 == -- T 3 
~27 , 500432 499 on “— 2 | 
- 32 ,500-37,499 ole a i | 
~ 37, 300+ = =e : 
Median Value 296 12.11% 
Mortgages: 
- no mortgage 5,802 83 Not Available 5] 
- Ist mortgage | erat ey _ AS 
- more than one Pie eee i: 4 


TOTAL HOUSEHOLDS 18,610 2,103 





Table 41 


— nl 


Conveniences 





Total Dwellings 
Without Running Water 


With Running Water 
“municipal sounces 
-private source 


Hot and Cold 


Bath 
-exclusive use 
-shared 


Flush Toilets 
-other toilets 


Sewer Connection 
Septic Tank 

Other Disposal 
Furnace Heat 
Space Heater. 
Other Heat Source 
Coal Fuel 
Wood Fuel 
Liquid Fuel 


Gas: Piped 
Bottled 





es 
7 
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HOME CONVENIENCES 


1961 


18,610 
11,728 


6,882 
826 
2,056 


5,856 


5, 782 
ou eo], 
225 


ee 
12,898 


4 509 
1,129 
12,972 
Ba Vl 
11,590 
863 
1,614 
6,121 
Dee 5 


B05 


ZZ 


Small number with this convenience. 


70 
30 


GRANDE PRAIRIE 
2-0 
Main 
Item 


No. 


2Et63 
438 


1,725 
rae 


PS 


1,628 
e522 
106 


1,684 
64 


Wie, 


2,045 


100 
20 
80 


76 
76 


gh 


oS) 


a Ny 1S 





100 


ALBERTA __ 


ahi 


ait, hut 


In 1965 and 1966 the Peace River Health Unit conducted a housing 
survey in some of the towns and villages within its jurisdiction. All 
of the homes were categorized in the following way: 


A. = Essentially Sound 


B. - Capable of repair or improvement to Class A Standard 
Ciy- Second priority demolition 
D. - First priority demolition 


A total of 1,689 houses were classified in five towns or villages and 
36% of the houses surveyed were classified as fit only for demolition, an 
additional 39% of the houses surveyed were considered ‘essentially sound’. 
The details of the survey results are shown in Table 42 . The data from 
this survey seems to indicate that housing may not be as adequate as the 
census imdicates, but the housing in C.D. 15, by any. standard, is below 


the Alberta average. 
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Table 42 PEACE RIVER HEALTH UNIT HOUSING SURVEY 
Peace Gi roux- High 
River ae pipeess Ville Prairie Totals 


it % #t % it % # % it % % 








Ax 373. 53.5 732. 3.6 2h, 72.0 Dh 23, Sus ERO 3 Ope F 666 39.4 

B p49, 24 WJ Dd Vast 3 2.0 Ti iPS LOO. (2065 416 24.6 

C 113. 16..0 56 24.3 ZO) -uho..3 7G 29S Ite 2008 330 91925 

D 67 9.4 A oe 62 56.9 LZ. 1923. 100. 16.0 277 =~16.5 
ie ee ee ee ee eee 
Total FOF 100.0 23 100.0 109 100.0 88 100.0 554 100.0 1,689 100.0 
a Rt tine sg irl et pee ee nt ea ee ee ee 
C and D 

but 


unoccupied FS “2.5 9  S.¢ G (822 “Ney NGG’ seu oe 96,, 5.7 


Key: A. Essentially Sound 

. Capable of Repair or Improvement to Class A 
. Second Priority Demolition 

. First Priority Demolition 
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AGRICULTURE 


Background of C.D. 15 
Agricultural development in Census Division 15, familiarly known as 
the Peace River Area, is relatively new. For one hundred years after 
Alexander MacKenzie made the ascent of the Peace River, the only approach 
to the area was by canal and river boat. Then, in 1890 the railroad poached 
Edmonton and settlers pursued their westward thrust in search of agricultural 
lands. By 1915 the Northern Alberta Railroad reached McLennan via the 
Lesser Slave Lake route and settling of the Peace River Area began in earnest. 
Census Division 15 is a large area totalling 59,000,000 acres or 92,000 
square miles. This total is almost twice the size of the total areas of 
New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Prince Edward Island, which contain a com- 
bined total of 51,000 square miles. The census division is situated in the 
northwest corner of the province of Alberta with the western boundary of 
Alberta and the C.D. being coterminous for 400 miles (twps. 53 to 126). 
This makes the length of the district more than half the length of the 
province (twps. 1 to 126). At the widest bulge (Range 16, west of the 
4th Meridian), the Area is 252 miles across. Census Division 15 is bigger 
than 21 European countries and it is also larger than 40 of the states in 
the U.S.A. 
The total population in the area in 1966 was 88,344 giving an approximate 


population density of 1 person per 1 square mile. 


CER 


CLIMATE 


Most of the Peace River Area receives 7 - l0°inchesx<of rainfall} in the 
months of May through September. The average annual precipitation varies 
from 14 - 18 inches ee with the 14 inch belt originating just south of Manning 


and following the Peace River in a band approximately 6 miles on either side. 


The balance of the Peace River Area is in the 16 - 18 inch range. The evapo- 
transpiration rate in the area varies from 15 to 16 inches 3/ (12627atarty 
Vermillion) so that the average water deficiency is 2 to 4 inches compared with 


the highest water deficiency for Alberta of 10 inches at Medicine Hat. Water 
deficiency is computed on the basis of evapotranspiration and the use of water 
reserves which are assumed to be 4 inches. Precipitation is also considered 
using the Thornthwaite method. Where the water holding Capacity of soils is 
more than 4 inches, the surplus would be applied to the deficiency when arriving 
at crop production requirements. 

ihe areavin farms in C:Dv 15. %s primarily in the 6th temperature zone. 
This zone is characterized by 1800 - 2200 degree days / and 75 - 90 frost 
free days. The mean spring frost date for most of the area js June 15 and 
the mean fall frost date is August 3] except for Ft. Vermillion, where it is 
August 20. 


ee 


I/_ Fig. 16; The Climates of Canada for Agriculture, The Canada Land 
Tnventory, Sap No. 3, Canada Department of Forestry and Rural 
Development, 1966. 


2) (bid, Pigs 15: 
3/ “Ibid, Fign 20. 


4/ Degree-days are days with a minimum of 42°F. in the months of May to 
September. The mean temperatures above 42°F, are added to arrive at the 
total degree-days. (e.g. - A day with a mean temperature above 42°F. such 
as 43°F. equals one degree-day above 42°F. and a day with a mean of 44°F, 
equals two degree days above 42°F.) - Carder, A.C.; Climate of the Upper 
Peace River Region, Canada Department of Matic whtiures Queens Printer, 
Ottawa, 1965. 


Gore 


The mean frost-free period is extremely variable. It is 90 days in 
the Grande Prairie-Beaverlodge area and also in the Rycroft-Peace River- 
Girouxville triangle. Much of the farm land in the Fort St. John-Manning- 
Nampa-High Prairie and Grande Prairie areas has an 80 day frost-free period: 
(See map.) Beyond this line the frost-free period is 60 days which is too 
short for production Taner grains but would be suitable for forage pro- 
duction. The exception is the Ft. Vermillion area whieh has 73) froest-Tree 
days and where frost hazards impose the use of early maturing grain varieties. 

The data in Table 1 reveals some of the differences which exist from 
point to point in the Peace River Area. 

The variations in frost occurances in C.D. 15 can be attributed to 
several factors. These include a topography, water bodies, vegetation, 
altitude, human habitation as well as general Spatial temperature trends. 

There is a decrease in temperature due to latitude as one moves north- 
ward. However, the same latitude may have considerable variations im frost- 
free periods due to the above factors. Low lying areas which act as ''frost 
hollows!! for cold air to drain into may have much lower temperatures than the 
tops of ridges. For example, Goodfare which is 14 miles west of Beaverlodge, 
has a frost-free period of 61 days compared to 110 days at Beaverlodge for 
the period 1951-64. High altitudes, however, are generally cold. For example, 
Lake Louise at 5,000 feet has a much shorter frost-free period than the 93 
frost-free days at Banff which is at 4,500 feet. Some areas stay warn in spite 
of higher altitude. For example, White Mountain Lo. at 3,600 feet and Whitecourt 
Lo. at 3,900 feet have 100 or more frost-free days. Both of these points have 
good air drainage and the cold air of the night is drained away into the lower 


areas, which, if they were cropped may suffer from frost damage. 


—— need 


l/ Information provided by Professor Richmond W. Longley, Department 
of Geography, University of Alberta. 
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Large bodies of water also affect temperatures and may counteract the 


Qo 


effects of topography. For example; Embarras, at a latitude of 5 on the 
Athabasca River has a 100-day growing season. When one moves one mile north 
From the Peace River at Fort Vermilion the frost-free period changes from 76 
days to approximately 58 days. 

Heat from large cities radiates to modify temperature readings as well. 
At other points trees and shrubs prevent loss of heat from the ground and so 
reduce frost risk. 

The variations in temperature readings make it difficult to interpolate 
data for those areas lacking temperature readings. Although the changeable 


climate contributes to the vigor of the population, it also brings about 


uncertainty of economic enterprises and often creates physical hardships. 
The data in Table 1 reveals some of the differences which exist from 


point to point in the Peace River Area: 
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Table | FROST FREE PERIOD AND PATES OF SPRING AND FALL FROSTS/ 
1931 - 1960 
No.of  LastaSprings. Firsteralt Frost-Free 
Years Frost Frost ‘Periodat 
Beaver lodge 30 May 23 Sept. 8 107 
Buffalo Head Prairie 27 June 6 Aug. 16 70 
Dunvegan 10 June 6 Aug. 28 82 
Elmworth 22 June 24 Aug ead] h7 
Fairview 29 May 23 Septaar9 108 
Fort Vermilion 30 June 6 Augae22 76 
Goodfare 13 June 20 Aug. 14 54 
Goose Mountain Forestry i. June 19 Aug. 22 63 
Grande Prairie 19 May 21 Septn 7 108 
Grouard 14 June 9 Alig 626 79 
High Prairie 30 June 5 Aug. 29 84 
Keg River 25 June 18 Aug. 19 6] 
Kinuso 16 June 13 Sept. 2 80 
Rycroft 14 June 4 Aitgnaez2 78 
Slave Lake 30 June 8 Augs 28 80 
Wagner 18 June 4 Sept. oo 95 
Whitecourt 16 June 22 Aug. 20 58 
Whitecourt Forestry 18 June 10 Sept. 4 86 





J/ Information provided by Professor Richmond W. Longley, Depart- 
ment of Geography, University of Alberta. 
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MEAN ANNUAL LENGTH OF FROST-FREE PERIOD DAYS 
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Figure 3 MEAN DATE OF LAST OCCURANCE OF A TEMPERATURE OF 32° F IN SPRING 
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LAND AND LAND USE IN C.D. 15 


Estimates of arable land in C.D. 15 are available from several agencies. 
For the purpose of this study, the estimates made by the Research Council of 
Alberta, Exploratory Soil Surveys will be used. Where detailed soil surveys 
were not availabe, the acreages used were complied from the exploratory 
estimates. Data showing arable and potentially arable as well as other lands, 
on the basis of soil survey areas, is shown in the attached map. Mr. William 
Odynsky, Soil Survey Section, Research Council of Alberta, provided information 
for the areas for which there was no published data. 

|.D. boundaries have been superimposed upon the soil survey boundaries in 
the map of C.D. 15. This permits approximations of potential land development 
on an |.D. basis. 

In 1966, approximately 5 million acres of the land area was in farms in 
coe 15. Of this, approximately 3 million acres were improved or cropped. If 
markets for agricultural products improve, making farming more profitable in 
general, then it is likely that the arable and some of the doubtful arable 
land will be improved. Potentially, 15 to 20 million acres are available for 


farming in the Peace River Area. A land summary follows: 


Potalelandsaces . aaanuicr ee eee ole Bee aes 59,000,000 acres 
Potentially arablevandearabile. #0. ..5% 0.008 16,900,000 acres 
Doubt ful sarab| et essen pres te rie ae care 5,600,000 acres 
Pas tare andpwood land so) css loaner eee ene tere 35,500,000 acres 
WA EST Gir cis ww deacanany ties yrcrees ls \ap tial eaae eet 1,000,000 acres 


Land improvement th athe) PeaeE River area has increased by 71% in the years 
1951 to 1966. The largest tract of land brought under cultivation was in the 
Hines Creek-Worsley area in |.D. 139, consisting of approximately 170,060 acres; 
Falher area was next with 144,000 acres; followed by Grande Prairie with 139,000 


acres; Blueberry Mountain with 133,000 acres; Manning with 115,000 acres and 


2790 
Peace River, 99,000 acres. 
Although land improvement has been rapid, a considerable amount of 
the arable land remains to be settled and developed. A summary of arable 
land and improved land follows: 


ARABLE LAND - IMPROVED LAND 


Deablelandeat duneowl tit einte heb 16,900 ,000 
Improved, Tand {to 1966) aus... 6 tam 3,000,000 
Ba lanGesc. < cite aie catee i eneeeiatepeneee aie a5 oat 13,900,000 


Approximately 14 million acres of arable land may be brought into 
production in the Peace River Block if further climatic studies warrant 
this development and when economic conditions vis-a-vis farm prices, Phe 
stallment of community services, development of earlier crop varieties, 
etc., make land development and farming sufficiently profitable and 
attractive. In addition, some of the doubtful arable land may be used 
for farming in the future. There are 5.6 million acres of land in the 
"doubtful arable'' category. The total which, therefore, may eventual ly 
be improved is estimated at 15-20 million acres. 

Climatic information is too sketchy to determine the limitations it 
will impose on soil use. When specific areas are considered for develop- 
ment it will be mandatory to appraise closely the climatic factors for 


the area. 


Lands Available for Farming 

The government of Alberta has policies regarding land settlement and 
homesteading. The Public Lands Act designates the basis for disposition 
of lands. Figure 8 shows the area of C.D. 15 available for farm- 
ing. The shaded area is all in the ''yellow zone''. The white area is in 


the ''green zone'' and is withdrawn from settlement. Only through petition- 


=. OG ee 
ing of the government can the land in the green zone be redesignated and 
be made available for farming. 

The zones used by the Provincial government are: 

1. Yellow - available for all disposition. 

2. White - available for all disposition except as a homestead sale. 


3. Brown - available for all disposition except that leading to 
title. (None in C.D. 15) 


4. Green - withdrawn from settlement. 
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15 ARABLE SOILS BY «SOIL SURVEY AREAL! 
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]/ Exploratory Soi] 
a ae Surveys, Research Counci] 
of Alberta, Edmonton, 

Alberta. Also Soil Surveys, 
Research Council of Alberta 
for that part of the 
$90 ,000 census division where 

these were applicable. 













Arable-1,877,000 
Dasa = 560,000 
P § W - 720,000 


Arable- 393 , 90 
DavAds= 377 ,0QO0 
P & W -2,794,000 

Cc 
Wa. = 






2/ Water acreages are not listed in all of the soil surveys so the figure 


quoted is not complete. 
3/ Survey areas 83-M and 83-N were grouped since the soil survey data for 


this area crosses survey area boundaries as shown here. 
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Note: The dotted boundary 
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Table 3 


C. 0. , 15 

Area in farms 
Improved land 

- under crop 

- summer fallowed 

Sea Srauiige 

- other 
Unimproved land 

- woodland 

= other 
No. of farms 
Average farm size 
Imp. land per farm 


% of farm improved 


Alberta 
Average farm size 
Imp. land per farm 


% of farm improved 
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FARM DEVELOPMENT IN C.D. 


FARM SIZE AND LAND USE 





2-1 71.000 
1,682,000 
1,249,000 
336,000 
4h 000 
53,000 
1,489,000 
44S 000 
1,044 000 
oy ie 


361 


192 
Be 


a27 
264 
50 


16 
al 


10 
13 
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3,992,000 
2,228,000 
1,552,000 
535,000 
85 ,000 
57,000 
1,764,000 
704,000 
1,060,000 
G,563 

417 

2355 

56 


alo 
299 
bye 


15 
1/ 


34 
47 


2 
31 


1961 


ac. 





4,341,000 
2,533,000 
1,811,000 
555,000 
106 ,000 
60 ,000 
1,808,000 
441,000 
1,368,000 
6,955 

485 

283 

58 


645 
345 
20 


5 


58 
79 


34 
49 


9; 3s Je b0 
5,050,000 
3,043,000 
2,271,000 
571,000 
121,000 
80 ,000 
2,007,000 
384,000 
1,623,000 
8, 868 

569 

343 

60 


706 
393 
56 


The rate of farm size increase in C.D. 15 has been more rapid than 


in the province at large (58% vs. 34% in the 15-year period from 1951- 


1966). 


Alberta and there are 50 improved acres less in each farm in C.D. 15 


when compared with Alberta farms even though C.D. 15 farmland is 60% 


improved compared to 56% in the province. 


The average farm size is still 137 acres smaller than that for 


The rate of land improvement 


was much faster in the Peace River block than in the province (79% from 


1951 to 1966 compared to 49% respectively). 


Since farm size jn €.D. 


15 


lags by 137 acres, it is important to increase farm size as well as farm 


1/ Acreages may not equal totals due to rounding of numbers. 
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production efficiencies in order to bring the economic viability to the 
provincial average. Soil quality is also a factor in farm productivity. 
Crop yields in C.D. 15 have been slightly lower than they are in the 

province making the need for an increase in farm size to achieve greater 


economic viability even more urgent. (See fable. 35, Crop Yields™.) 


Table 4 LAND USE BY SUBDIVISION 
(acres) 
Of  eeSiotal 

een Aer 1956 196] 

[-D. 110 = Aréedince farms NA NA 1,816 4 821] 
ese Improved 316 2,197 
Smoky ~ - under crop 140 23 
Fox Creek) - s. fallowed 135 90 
- pasture 8 120 

Unimproved 1,500 2,624 

- woodland 7350 Lok 

[.D. 111 -Arcéabin. farms NA NA Wa iGga’*2 14150 
Improved 53399 7,540 

(Grovedale-  - under crop 4 339 On lad 
Grande =-54"¥al lowed 460 400 
Cache) - pasture 43] 400 
Unimproved 13,768 13,610 

- woodland 1533 1,892 

P.D. 123: -"Areat in’ farins 2 —— No No 
(Swan Hiliey farms farms 
1.D. 124 -"Aréasiaofarmss (50,1928 279 55,638 49,492 
(Slave Improved 14,991 19,244 20,743 
Se - under crop 12,159 13,105 14,904 
Kinuso) ae ta lowed Mi hs? DeldSs 22630 
- pasture 778 1,389 1,859 

Unimproved 35,201 36,394 28,749 

- woodland 13,480 18,672 15,058 
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1966 


18,969 
L843 
2,968 

790 
284 
14,126 
506 


23,245 
10,702 
7,028 
1,415 
589 
12,543 
lly abs 


No 
farms 
52,668 
255327, 
14,606 

5,696 
2,628 
27e3 54 
Feo he 


% Change 


1951-66 


4,843 ac. 
large per- 
centage 
increase 


10,702" ac 
large per- 
centage 
increase 


+°10,3368ac. 
69% 


cece es, ere 
Table 4 (Cont'd.) 195] ree 1956 196] 1966 ‘seers 
[DL 1oSe— aces tine artnet Oss 2 me 5 ero 38022 5 Onno? 220705) 
(High Improved 43,967 88,234 104,146 126,747 ea ac. 
Prairie) - under crop 36,038 67,006 76,380 94,209 i 
- s. fallowed 2,487 1,868 0716,37578* 200433 
- pasture 25618 6,314 h 567 7,894 
Unimproved h8 885 114,788 100,716 102,304 
- woodland 24,298 52,435 9,923 35,653 
.D. 126 = Area in farms, 146,838 484 156,249 201,123 254,386 
(Valley- Improved serous, 58,556 83,378 114,769 59,250 ac. 
View) - under crop 4s ,661 45,962 66,074 86,022 1074 
- s. fallowed 5,177 8,191 9,437. 15,106 
- pasture 834 2,550 4,305 Figo lay: 
Unimproved 91,318 97,093) Vis ssoa 139,617 
-wood land 14,461 56,091 42,679 30,430 
Pebe 128 
1.D. 129 - Area in farms none Py216 1,791 3,430 
(Wabasca - Improved 397 726 1,696 large 
Utikuma - under crop 98 669 85] Heroine 
Lake) - s. fallowed 35 26 65 
- pasture Zz 31 700 
Unimproved 819 1,065 1,734 
- woodland 35 600 1200 
M.D. 130 - Area in farms 365,253 1,001 377,676 442,347 496,961 
eraither Improved 216,819 248,894 303,639 361,265 144,446 ac, 
eters cocmen Ge S75 177,026 221,889 298,400 °7% 
- s. fallowed 43,643 625126 70,536 52.539 
- pasture 4 837 59700 Gi, / 21 Boe 
Unimproved 148,424 128, 762091384708 135.696 
- woodland 42,127 82,622 49,914 51,136 
[.D. 131 - Area in farms 150,021 391 201,849 218,422 241,825 
(Cadotte Improved yer 98,206 125,517 156,445 98,572 ac. 
Lake) - under crop 42,589 62,599 80,875 116,152 170% 
- s. fallowed 11,952 29,672 36,454 31,374 
- pasture L507 Bn 226 4371 6,259 
Unimproved 89,148 103,643 92,905 85,380 
- woodland Liee2 O40 702 “4791228 9647 


Table*/4> (Cont'd.) 


'.D. 132 = Area in farms 


(Wanham) Improved 

- under crop 
- s. fallowed 
Aas ture 
Unimproved 


- woodland 


M.D. 133 - 
(Spirit 


Area in farms 
Improved 
River) - under crop 
- s. fallowed 
mE asre Une 
Unimproved 


- woodland 


10.7 434.2 
(Blue- 


Area in farms 
Improved 
berry - under crop 
Mountain) - s. fallowed 
- pasture 
Unimproved 


- woodland 


Mase hoe 


(Grimshaw) 


Area in farms 
Improved 
- under crop 
- s. fallowed 
- pasture 
Unimproved 


- woodland 


NOTE: 


—_———eer ee ee 


256 ,600 
134,919 
94 671 
22,679 

3,584 
120,681 
4h 625 


146,970 
87 , 266 
64,340 
18,017 

2,269 
59,704 
19,954 


246,074 
127,317 
Ta O14 
30,320 

2,796 
1 26 37,83 
52,247 


178,919 
114,677 
83,515 
26,063 

2,895 
64 242 
21,220 


690 


383 


796 


41] 


332,685 
197,511 
137,386 
50,170 

R103 
135,174 
80 ,667 


156,905 
99,345 
68,147 
26,112 

2,820 
57,560 
26,761 


285,674 
151,487 
100,701 
42,124 

h 856 
134,187 
47,035 


182,449 
119,594 
81,953 
30,530 
4,703 
62,855 
4406 


367,374 
218,821 
164 693 
39,286 
10,346 
148 553 
Zoe 


168,062 
106,800 
75,935 
25,532 
3,249 
61,262 
8,902 


31/27 
177,644 
127,371 
ho ,267 

5,883 
140,083 
48 080 


201,339 
132,350 
88 , 399 
35,054 
5 876 
68 ,989 
7,908 


1966 values include land farmed on Indian reserves. 


409 , 808 
257] pays 
206,178 
4} 874 
986 
152,629 
34,199 


177,494 
127,088 
90 ,647 
30,844 

3,342 
50,406 
10,469 


464611 
260 , 764 
188,235 
59,561 

6,567 
203,847 
22,850 


219,05] 
144,691 
101,346 
31,040 
9,594 
74,360 
6,721 


% Change 
135 Ts66e 


122/260) ac. 
90% 


39 {6221.ac. 
h6% 


133 apace. 
1052 


30,014 ac. 
26% 


1951 figures exclude Indian reserves, whereas 1956, 1961, and 


1/ There is a discrepency in D.B.S. figures reported for 1.D. 138 and 
These figures are valid when added for the 2 |.D.'s but 
not when considered separately. 


Total 
Table & “(Cont 7d2) LoS Farms 
M.D. 136 - Area in farms 218,380 kT 
(Fairview) Improved 141,421 
- under crop 100,166 
- s. fallowed 31,947 
- pasture 4 629 
Unimproved AGy959 
- woodland SES: 
|.D. 13gL/ Area in farms 
(Manning) Improved 
- under crop 
- s. fallowed (See aggre- 
Bindinureds02, RaB|SHreR 
Unimproved 
- woodland 
|.D. 139 - Area in farms 255 ,602 682 
(Hines Improved 97 ,697 
Creek) - under crop 73,379 
- s. fallowed 17,615 
- pasture B58 
Unimproved 158,895 
- woodland ou Pe On 
1.D. 144 - Area in farms 
(Burnt Lakes Area NO FARMS 
Chipewyan) 
1.D. 145 - Area in farms 
(Bison Improved 
Lake) - under crop 
- s. fallowed 
-= jas Lure 
Unimproved 
- woodland 
T47 for 1951. 


—_——aaaas Oe 
ee ee 


a 
—————=—=== EEC 


227,285 
153,212 
109,216 
37,140 
4751 
74,073 
18,998 


377 eB 
210,650 
141,840 
56,774 

5,811 
167,037 
61,408 


344,788 
147,243 
107,264 
32,166 
R372 
197,546 
30,825 


1,484 
974 
qo 
145 

10 
510 
4LO 


237,478 
162,478 
115,162 
38,908 
5,990 
75,000 
139352 


418,090 
242,841 
160,043 
66,705 
9,963 
175,249 
32,720 


394,240 
184,896 
138,107 
35,974 

5,983 
209, 344 
232.55 


Beas 
1,898 
1,738 
84 

45 
1,665 
859 


248,498 
174,005 
131,264 
32,018 

5 631 
74,493 

7,944 


479,307 
282 ,438 
207, 446 
57,550 
10,456 
196,869 
58, bly 


549,656 
267,35] 
204 , 266 
Ab AV) 

9,236 
282,305 
15,872 


% Change 


1951-66 


32,584 


18% 


114,991 ac. 
276% 


169,654 ac. 
1732 


OlZeaGe 


ee se a ee cree re arene cemecreainene 


Total % Change 
Table 4 (Cont'd) oe eee re AION. A966 A oasooe 
[.02; |80"> frea in*tarins 16,425 25,848 28,026 
(Keg Improved S03!  tAeOgs | gh bno be meen 
River) - under crop meso  ORso7 6 AN eye large per- 
- s. fallowed 800 2 oy 25523. centage 
- pasture 300 426 929 increase 
Unimproved 9,794 Ree S 12,384 
- woodland 6,454 9,948 9,355 
[.D. 147 - Area in farms S27 tsa, 10S, Ia 2, 525 
(re. Improved Hpepes 13,2508 685925 oSO2 sce 
Vermilion) - under crop 29,0608 33,669. 41,127 238 


- s. fallowed (See aggregate 2,948 6.577 8,487 


- pasture TSP a he ays ye 3,144 


CoDe be ) 
- other 
Unimproved 50,705) (02,5776 650,600 
- woodland 29,786 18,479 19,992 
- other 


County ‘#h="Area in farms 871,777-°2,187 939,185 952, 340°1,0335674 


(Grande Improved 513,983 5733390 OO00;855" 659 634 138765 lace 
Prairie) - under crop 379,392 396,552 424,634 64 574 aM: 
- s. fallowed 109,636 B97) 128) 1 23ee iee eat 
- pasture SES 23 500d so soee 35,107 
Unimproved 3574590 365,/00 351,485, 381 040 
- woodland 120,844 biG eae © 63au)5) 51,329 
CoD: 15 hves Area in farms 3,171,000 3,992,223 4,341,245 5,050,068 
Improved 1,681,554 2,227,964 2,533,061 3,042,984 
- under crop. 1,248,690 rest 7 35) briesoe 2.270, 501 
- s. fallowed 335,830 534,684 555,494 570,806 
- pasture 43,544 84,045. 06.068 121,17) 
- other* 53,490 56,650 60,093 80,426 
(by subtn) 


1/ Includes data for !.D. 138 and 147 which are valid in the aggregate. 


ae | 


Table 4 (Cont'd.) 1951 

C.D. 15 - Unimproved 1,489,446 

(Cont'd.) - woodland 44S 073 
- other 1,044,373 


TOTAL LAND AREA 


* Improved land minus use above. 


1,764,259 1,808,184 2,007,084 
704,342 440,599 383,615 
13059917 (30765 05.1 2623,,469 


Bot 700 


% Change 
1951-66 


Table 


Lee easy lee] ests les) ew est Mee lef Wee lee es He Wes tes)! Nee fe) es] 


110 
iti 
123 
124 
2S 
126 
128 
129 
130 
131 
132 
133 
134 
135 
136 
138 
139 
14h 


145 
146 
147 
148 


. 149 
County #1 (Grande Prairie) 
TOTAL 


Location 


a 4 AME 


Total 
Acreage— 


(Little Smoky - Fox Creek) 3,580,720 


(Grovedale - Grande Cache) 3,006,720 


(Swan Hills) 

(Slave Lake - Kinuso) 
(High Prairie) 
(Valleyview) 


(Wabasca) 


(Utikuma Lake) 


(Falher) 


(Cadotte Lake) 


(Wanham) 


(Spirit River) 


(Blueberry Mountain) 


(Grimshaw) 
(Fairview) 


Manning) 


( 
(Hines Creek) 
( 


Burnt Lakes area - 
Chipewyan) 


(Bison Lake) 
(Keg River) 
(Ft. Vermilion) 
(Meander River) 


(Rainbow Lake) 


1,244,160 
817,529 
1,464,598 
1,474,434 
4 458,240 
2,833,920 
£10,393 
1,636,809 
728 , 206 
185,487 
1,527,642 
232,546 
260,873 
1,075,420 
1,865,400 


2,706,240 
4 237,440 
5,991,040 
5,876,057 
4,974,720 
6,447 , 360 
1,406,844 





Daly 99957 99 


TOTAL AND IMPROVED ACREAGE 
BY MUNICIPAL SUB-DIVISION 


Acreage 
In 

Farms— 
18,969 
23,245 
52,668 
229,051 
254,386 
3,430 
496,961 
241,825 
409,808 
177,494 
464,611 
2197051 
248,498 
479,307 
549 ,656 


ipa 
28 ,026 
1125523 


1,033,674 
5,050,068 


[mproved 
Acres 


1966 2/ 


4 843 
10,720 
255327 

126,747 
114,769 

1,696 
361,265 
156,445 
257.175 
127,088 
260,764 
144,691 
174,005 
282 ,438 
267,354 


912 
15,642 
5 3¢a2s 


652,634 
3,043,000 


tk 
Total 
Acreage 


Improved 


D4) 
Og3 
3a) 
8.6 
8.0 


5OF 
Acreage 
in Farms 
Improved 





|/ Alberta Department of Municipal Affairs; Annual Report, Edmonton, 1966. 
sigh dy a 


Improved 50,000 acres or more in the 15-year period 1951-66. 


aL 
WN ON 





2/ Names used are for identifying general 


= 19) = 


Improved 100,000 acres or more in the 15-year period 1951-66. 


Table 6 LOCATION OF LAND IMPROVEMENT V/ 

Total Acreage a % of Farmland 

ees Improved Change Improved as of 

1966 1951-66 1951-66 1966 
|. D. 110 (Little Smoky - Fox Creek) 4 843 4 843 Large 26 
|. D. 111 (Grovedale-Grande Cache) 10, 702 10, 702 Large h6 
1. D.? 123e(Swan, Hidde) -- -- aid Sa 
|. D. 124 (Slave Lake-Kinuso) 25.327 10,336 69 48 
|. D. 125 (High Prairie) 126,747 82 ,780* 188 55 
|. D. 126 (Valleyview) 114,769 59 ,250%* 107 rs 
|. D. 128 (Wabasca) <ERPeCWith (.0. 129) — <f 

(Figure ) 
|. D. 129 (Utikama Lake) 1,696 1,696 Large 49 
|. D. 130 (Falher) 361,265 144, 446%% 67 73 
1. D. 131 (Cadotte Lake) 156,445 98,572% 170 65 
1. D. 132 (Wanham) 257,179 122,260%** 90 63 
[. D.-133 (Spirit River) 127,088 39,822 46 72 
|. D. 134 (Blueberry Mountain) 260,764 133, 447%% 105 56 
|. D. 135 (Grimshaw) 144,691 30,014 26 66 
|. D. 136 (Fairview) 174,005 32,584 18 70 
1. D. 138 (Manning) 282,438 114,991** 69 59 
1. D. 139 (Hines Creek) 267,85 169 , 654%: a3 kg 
1. D. 144 (Burnt Lakes Area-Chipewyan) -- -- a — 
1. D. 145 (Bison Lake) 
912 Diz =e -- 

1. D. 146 (Keg River) 15,642 15,642 Large 56 
‘ea are reer ee 53,923 2/ 53,923 Large 48 
County #1 (Grande Prairie) 652,634 138 ,651%** De 63 
Total Change ni5265),000 — 


1/_ Excludes approximately 5,000 acres of improved land on Indian reservations. 


location of the improvement district. 


These are not official names except in those municipalities where official names 
have been ascribed. 


3/ Vata pricr to 1956 is net available for |. 0D. 
54,000 acres were (shown here) improved prior to 1956. 


147. 


It is likely that some of the 


Figure 


ne 94 23 
IMPROVED ACRES 
9 TOTAL AREA IN ACRES 


L49 
(1. D. Number) 







(See eS Alberta 


Improved Acres 3,043,000 27,276,000 
Total Area* 59,540,000 158,403 ,000* 
In Acres 





C.D. 15 improved acres 
as a Z% of Alberta = Liz 


6447 


total acres, asaa7.0F 
Alberta - 38% 


(000) 


Improved Acres 54 
Total Area 5879 








261 
1528 







* The area for Alberta was 
determined by adding the 
areas of all legal subdivisions of 
the province as listed in the annual 
report, Department of Municinoal Affairs. 
World Book reports 163.4 million acres. 


3007 


Indian Reserves 


5 
508 


SoS 
TOTAL AREA AND FARM LAND 
15 - SUBDIVISIONS - 1966 


Figure 10 FOR Ge D: 


h 
cs D. Number) 


* Less than 0.052% 





147 
Farm Area (% of Total Area) % 
Improved (% of Farm Area) % 
146 improvee (1.Ds aseeuchecumDig 15) 24 
‘ Indian R Ns 
ae hE ndian Reserves 99 


Crpyi5. Alta. 
Farm Area (% of Total Area) 8 31 
Improved (% of Farm Area) 60 56 
Improved (C.D. as % of Alta.) 11 
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FARMS AND FARM POPULATION; 
C.D. 15 


Table 7 POPUEAT VONSPERSFARMe -"C..D.. 15 


a0 a we — Ta TS Year 


195] 1956 196] 1966 Average 
Rano me Cap ans 3.6 Bog 3.6 3.9 37 
Alberta he] Lie? 3.9 4] 4] 


The number of farms and the population in C.D. 15 reached a peak in 
1956. During the 10 year period 1956-1966 both farm numbers and popula- 
tion on farms declined as farms were consolidated to achieve more viable 
farm units. When an area loses a farm it also loses an average of 3.7 
people if the family moves out of the region. Alberta's population per 
farm is approximately 10% greater than it is for C.D. 15. 

Improvement districts 131, 134, 138 and 139 added farms; a total of 
655 new farms. The four |.D.'s also gained 1,702 people. 1|.D. 128 and 
129 are shown jointly, in Table 8 , to conceal identity because of the 
small number of farms involved. For data in the following table, 


see Table 9, ''Number of Farms, and Farm Population by Subdivisions.'"' 


Table 8 IMPROVEMENT DISTRICTS SHOWING GROWTH 
IN FARM NUMBERS IN 1951-1966 


Improvement District Additional Change in- 
Farms Population 

12:8 6.1129. (Wabasca) 8 26 

131 (Cadotte Lake) 33 42] 

134 (Blueberry Mtn.) 76 -70 

138 (Manning) 350 910 

139 (Hines Creek) me 196 yl] 

Total change 663 1728 


a SY SS 


- 97 = 


If the above growth area is excluded, the balance OF C.D. 45 lost 
566 farms and 74] Pee ten The farm people may have migrated internally, 
within C.D. 15 to other occupations or they may have left the region. 
The region, however, witnessed a net total population gain of 26,500 "dur= 
ing this period 1951-66 as reported in the Population!’ section of this 
report. 

Although land in farms increased by 25 per cent in the five-year 
period from 1951] to 1956, it increased only another 33 per cent from 
1956 to 1966, which is a 10-year period. 

Although the rate of increase of farm land fluctuated, the rate of 
improving land stayed fairly uniform for the 15 year period, showing a 
71 per cent rise in improved land acreage or approximately a 24 per cent 
increase for each five-year period. This means approximately 126 ,000 
acres of new land came into production every year. 

Summerfallow acreage rose by only 10 per cent in the last 10-year 
period or 1 per cent per year. However, summerfallow as a per cent of 


improved acreage stayed relatively constant. The figures follow: 


Lee 1956 1961 1966 
Summerfallow as a % 
of Improved Acreage 20 24 22 19 


Pasturing on improved land rose by 84 per cent in the 5-year period 
1951 to 1956 and another 79 per cent in the next 10-year period indicating 
decelerated growth, in the last 10 years. 

Since more land was brought into farms, (58 per cent increase in 
15 years) the total acreage of unimproved land in farms increased but 


the relative proportion of the acreage in farms decreased as follows: 


% of Farm Acreage 
- Unimproved 


- |mproved 


= LO 
(o) 


60 


cere 


AVERAGE SIZE OF CENSUS FARMS 1, 
1] AVERAGE SIZE OF COMMERCIAL FARMS— 


1966 
‘ca Number ) 


Figure 





Average Size Celts Alberta 


569 706 
718 837 






Census Farms 


Commercial Farms 















459 ac. (Census Farm) 
646 ac. (Commercial Farm) 





* 1. D. 145 had 3 census farms; 128 
and 129 had 8 census farms. This 
accounts for the census farms being larger than 
commercial farms which have less land but sel] 
more product. Il. D. 124 had mink farmers who own 
relatively small farms, thus explaining the smaller 


scale of commercial farms. 






Indian Reserves 241 see 
uy Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


473 


Table 


7LQ0ee 


9 NUMBER OF FARMS AND FARM POPULATION BY SUBDIVISION 
195] 1956 1961 1966 

[ic@enrarm | No. wratm. “sNowo srerm. —<Nost >= eharne 

Farms Pop. Farms Pop. Farms POP. “Farms POD. 
ig Des110 - - 8 0 12 56 33 168 
aD ut) = = oH 180 h7 179 42 159 
ages: - - - - - - - - 
Ls0eF 24 279 1,085 SS 823 210 966 196 9397 
|. Daed25 Dl apeg24032 590 2,250 480 3-1, 746 489 2,024 
1.D. 126 484 1,661 4o3 1,864 Li Oe e755 te) © oa. IRE 
epee 26 - - 2 7 a7 V/ ny ly. 
bet 29 is = * * 5 11 8 26 
M.Dewk30. 1,0000e—3 4709 920 3,809 894 3,589 925 7 3,303 
babe 3 391 31,344 457 =: 1,662 4h7 = 1,596 42h 1,765 
PAD 32 690 2,462 Pot 62 462 665 2,010 601 2,106 
Mops 133 383 1,284 375 13296 By ees | 292 1,040 
|. Dep i34 78868 2,593 750 2,388 732, e264 10 864 2,523 
M.D. 135 Hil e421 369 ~=+1,300 349 «1,196 Seen 7 
M.D. 136 hh? Ue) 43h 557 399 1,346 344 1,367 
hapa wes 8 479 -1,648 872 3,003 Co oe 7 ON 829 2,558 
I.D. 139 682eH¢?, 450 ¥7O 2,525 de \bayesaic6 878 2,891 
Damas - - - - = - - = 
PD Jk - - h 11 7 3] 3 7 
|.D. 146 - - 52 183 63 268 50 294 
De a7 NA NA 274 1,594 280 1,648 245 1,940 
LoD 148 - - - = 3 - = = 
iD. 149 2 - - = = : Z = 
County# 1 25187" 993 amen 92) 97,911) 1984 “75 1GG8 1 80k pease 
Indian Res. 36 410 50 282 36 257 24 223 


TOTAL O,//t 31,513 9905563. 835 wt beyObognd2,090 . 8,868 34° 182 


= One farm in tid. 129 feedincluded igs! .D: 128% 
NA - Not Available 


ieee oenerms it) 1,D. 120 are included tn 1.D. 129. 


= NO ba 


Table 10 FARM SIZE IN C.D. i5/ 

1 

Less than 3 ac. 33 27 27 

one 9 56 h7 Bf 

10 - 69 87 gh 104 

70 - 239 2147 1555 1162 

240 - 399 3502 2931 2474 

hoo - 559 1713 1671 1627 

560 - 759 1021 1222 1454 

760 -"Tt19 705 Se 1223 

Di20%= 5599 219 Beis. 503 

1600 - 2239 55 89 148 

2240 - 2879 16 23 42 

over 2880 ac. 9 24 h7 

Av. Size of farm 417 AOS 570 

Av. Improved ac. 233 283 343 
per farm 

TOTAL O505 8955 8868 


Wd Tabulated from D.B.S. data. 


eh Oe a 





Table 1] FARM co Ze BY SUBDIVIS1ONU/ 
<i Sic beree Electric 
Power 
Farm Size H956 1961 1966 1966 
Ds T1d 3 ac. ss > = 
(Fox Creek) Sr 2 . . : 
VO: se" 69 - 2 - 
70 te 239 4 = l 
240 - . 399 4 8 15 
400 a4 559 . A 3 
560. 39 °759 = 2 2 
760 - 1119 = = ‘| 
1120 wet 599 = 2 
1600 - 2239 “ i = 
2240 - 2879 = = - 
2880 = = - 
TOTAL 8 12 33 ay 
ie Die eek 3 ac. = 2 
(Grovedale - She a = = = 
Grande Cache) 10 - 69 - - - 
JO mw 239 Wh 10 , 
240 - 399 hy 19 10 
400 - 559 6 5 7 
560 a5 7/59 7 Z 6 
1607 wei 19 3 3 9 
b120, 01599 l 2 3 
1600 - 2239 2 ? - 
2240 - 2879 2 : : 
2880 = - 
TOTAL I h7 h2 26 


Ly Tabulated from D.B.S. data. 


OES) = 


Table Vig (Gont' a.) AR 
Farm Size WEES 
|.D. 123 - No Farms (1966-61-56) 
(Swan Hills) 
la Oepiee Sh eyes 33 
(Slave Lake - SG 3 29 
Kinuso) 10 - 69 25 
TO 259 86 
240 - 399 hg 
400 47 559 2] 
Bist) ry Se, 9 
760 - 1119 3 
PEZO S599 2 
1600 - 2239 = 
2240 - 2879 1 
2880 1 
TOTAL 25 
Vebe 125 3° ac. = 
(High Prairie) 3 - S 4 
10) = 69 2. 
Oe 2 39 233 
2h go oo 213 
400 - 559 68 
B60 9/59 31 
760 = 1119 24 
20s 91599 6 
1600 - 2239 7 
22407-72079 2 
2880 1 
TOTAL 590 


Electric 


Power 


1966 


157 


Tabaesentlee (Cont. idee) 


Pepe h26 
(Valleyview) 


|.D. 128 - 2 farms in 1966 are reported with 129. 


No farms in 1961 - One farm in each |.D. 


PaDv26es 
129 
(Wabasca) 


~ Farm 


Size 


we (29 
an 119 
E UBISE) 
= ares 
7 2079 

2880 
TOTAL 


3 ack 
a | 
Oe sem 69 
[OS — ge 39 
240 - 399 
400 - 559 
eles eT, 
760 = 119 
1120 -@ye3s 
16005-2749 
2240 - 2879 
2880 


1956 


1966 


in 1956. 


E¥ectrac 
Power 


1966 


Tania dle tCont wes) 


M.D. 130 3 
(Falher) 3 - 


ViZO = 
1600 - 
2240 - 


Die lish 3 
(Cadotte Lake) bis 


PiZ0c- 
1600 - 
2240. - 


Electric 


Power 
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Electric 
Power 
Farm Size LE 1961 1966 1966 
oe 30ac . + = _ 
(Wanham) Ste 9 | = ] 
1 S69 Z 2 
fle- 239 100 87 6] 
240 - 399 rey? 24] 154 
400.5 559 116 114 8h 
5O0me, 159 gh 10] ae 
700es 11:19 He 15 100 
Liztee tess 24 28 48 
1600.- 2239 6 1] ly 
2240 - 2879 Z 2 4 
2880 = I 6 
TOTAL rot 665 601 433 
Mab. 133 3 ac. % | 
(Spirit River) 3 - 9 l - 
Q= 69 8 uy 6 
70s) 259 84 60 37 
25 0ee 399 134 84 65 
4OOg= 559 is 66 56 
DoUme e750 42 39 46 
760,= 1119 Zz 49 47 
Li20 ee 1559 10 1] 21 
1600 - 2239 5 2 7 
2240. - 2879 | 2 2 
2880 l 2. pa 
TOTAL S75 Sty eke a 
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Pode 134 
(Blueberry 


Mountain) 


MD b35 


(Grimshaw) 


Farm Size 
Sac 

a3 5. 

10 - 69 
Oem 2 
240 - 399 
HOO = 559 
560° =) 759 
jelous NINES) 
P20 Id 
[1600022239 
2240 - 2879 
2880 

TOTAL 

3 ac 

bHee 3 
Ome 69 
Oe 39 
240 - 399 
OO - 559 
5609-9 759 
{60 -—S Whig 
Wi 20-1599 
1600 - 2239 
2240 - 2879 
2880 


107 {= 


349 


Electric 


483 


245 


TOTAL 





Table 11] (Cont'd.) 
ge ee aa een ee are Electric: 
; Power 
Farm Size 1956 1961 1966 1966 
M: Dy 836 3 ae. = l - 
(Fairview) 3 - 9 - ~ - 
[Oa 69 2 h h 
(0m 5239 63 62 33 
240RES = 399 107 78 47 
4OO - Soe 100 76 60 
5o0Gme = /59 83 74 66 
7600=" 1119 56 67 85 
1) 20355 -1599 17 25 =e) 
1600 - 2239 iS 8 10 
2240 - 2879 | 2 3 
2880 s 2 3 
TOTAL 43h eee) 344 260 
Fe 8 aspen he 5: 3 ac. - l - 
(Manning) 3 - 9 - - - 
10 = 69 4 3 5 
{Oe 239 16] 126 95 
240 - 399 344 285 240 
LOO - Sey) 158 77 178 
500 7 50 i 118 133 
760 - 1119 69 94 ts 
120%" "1599 20 30 45 
1600 - 2239 5 12 he 
22403" 2879 m 3 3 


2880 = l D 
TOTAL 872 849 829 479 


Table ok! (Cont'ds} 


PD. 39 
(Hines Creek) 


P.DeM 14s 
(Cadotte - 
Little Buffalo) 


Farm Size 
3 ac 

ber 2 

10 = 69 
f OLS 3239 
280 = 9399 
LOO - 559 
5OUL— 8ih59 
200) = ald 9 
BLZO — 91599 
L600, -2239 
2240 - 2379 
2880 

TOTAL 


No farms in 


Stac 
bey 9 
10% 69 
LOGE Te 239 
240 - 399 
LOO - 559 
BO0G7 759 
FoOs— W119 
FP205-— 1599 
1600 - 2239 
2240 - 2879 
2880 
TOTAL 
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1966 
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Table 11 (Cont'd,) = 

Farm Size 

[.D. 146 3 ac 
(Keg River) 3 - 9 
LOe- 69 
(05 239 
240 - 399 
400 - 559 
BOF spn 59 
760 - 1119 
1120 = 1599 
1600 - 2239 
2240 - 2879 
2880 
TOTAL 

Lear Daseeslelh 7, 3-ae 
(Ft. Vermilion) = S) 
10 - 69 
70g 9 239 
240 - 399 
hoo - 559 
5607-759 
760 - 1119 
1120 - 1599 
1600 - 2239 
2240 - 2879 
2880 
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Table 1}. (Gontend) 


ge a - Pre ETectric 
Power 
Farm Size 1956 H961 1966 1966 
1.D. 148 ¢ 149 No farms in 1966-61-56 
County #] ST Ge - - 2 
(Grande Prairie) 3 - 9 11 2 9 
10 - 69 16 16 20 
Go = 239 BA? 25D 245 
240 - 399 692 604 L66 
HOO e559 432 419 388 
560 = 97759 278 283 305 
760 - 1119 184 210 246 
20 oS 99 7 72 98 
1600 - 2239 10 14 oy, 
2240 - 2879 2 6 1] 
2880 3 3 7 
TOTAL 2192 1984 1824 1359 
Ind. Res. Bae = ~ - 
ae 9 - h 2 
IO =— 69 h 5 : 
G0 5239 30 2 13 
240 - 399 10 6 h 
400 - 559 3 h 5 
BOO 59 = 4 - 
760 - 1119 3 1 = 
1 20n 61599 = = = 
1600 - 2239 - 
Pye y Is) = 2 { 
2880 ~ é Be 


fie oO eee Se) 
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COMMERCIAL FARMS AND FARM RENTALS 

The question is frequently asked in rural communities, and throughout 
Canada, regarding the ease of entry into farming: To the extent that land 
can be rented it is generally easier for a young or starting couple to be- 
gin farming with less capital. Since 1 million of the 5 million acres in 
farms in C.D. 15 are rented (20%), a sizeable acreage is available to those 
who wish to enter into farming. In Alberta 14.5 million out of 48.9 mil- 
lion acres farmed (35%) are rented. The table on the following page cov- 
ers the area rented by |.D. 

Of the total farms in C.D. 15, 54% are of commercial size. These are 
farms which sold $2,500 or more of farm produce in 1966. In Alberta 71% 
of the total farms are of commercial size. The number of small farms, 
those selling a small amount of farm product, is comparatively large in 
C.D. 15 (46% vs. 29%). This constitutes a serious farm adjustment problem. 
Data which supports the dimensions of this problem is also found in the 
section documenting farm sizes. 

lt is important to note that although 54% of the farms in C.D. 15 
are commercial compared to 71% for Alberta, these farms encompass 77% of 
the land in farms compared to 62% in the province. This indicates that 
considerably more land is required in the Peace River Area to reach a 
sales volume of $2,500. This is also a reflection of specialization in 
grain production in C.D. 15. Grain farming requires more extensive land 


holdings than livestock farming to reach comparable sales volumes. 
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Figure 12 NUMBER OF CENSUS AND COMMERCIAL FARMS (1966) 
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(1. D. Number) 








€ Se Drees Alberta 


Census Farms 8 ,868 69,411 
Commercial Farms 4,824 48,971 


Census Farms 245 
Commercial Farms 84 












Indian Reserves 
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Figure 13 TOTAL COMMERCIAL FARMS 1961 & 1966 ae 
(Applying 1966 definition for commercial farms to adjust 1961 data 


) 










149 berta 
ree. Number ) Moe — 
1961 3992 45203 
1966 482k 48971 










68 (1961) 
84 (1966) 







Indian Reserves 2 (1961) 
3 (1966) 


7 Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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14 COMMERCIAL FARMS! 
Commercial Farms 
CD AES Alberta 


Number 4 824 48,971 






. Number) 







SO Total 3 9, 
Farms 54% iN 






No. of Commercial Farms 84 









Comm. Farms (% of Total) 34 


3 


Indi R 
naan Reserves® 7 





J/ Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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gure 15 RENTED FARM LAND— C.D. 15 Alberta 


% Farm Land Rented 20 30 


Rented Land in 
Coe De aalS casen- Of i 
Alberta 
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Asta % off harmelband™inal fcD. 24% 





Asta 4of7Al1 Rented®tiand in 3% 
Gp, 915 ; 





P. * Less than .05% 
0 
Ty Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
- 8 
Indian Reserves 
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OFF-FARM INCOME 

In Census Division 15, 74% of the farmers spent 9-12 months on the 
farm and 26% of the farmers spent 8 months or less on their farms. In the 
province, 84% spent 9-12 months on the farm leaving 16% who spent 8 months 
or less. Off-farm employment is a primary reason for farm absenteeism. 
Since the region is still being homesteaded, many of the farmers continue 
to work off the farm to acquire capital which is used to develop Zine to 
a point where they can be a full-time operation. This is an important 
feature in building net worth of homestead farmers. 

Forty per cent of the Peace River farmers are part-time farmers under 
the D.B.S. definition compared to 26% of the provinces farmers. Thirty- 
eight per cent of the C.D. 15 farmers earned $750 or more off the farm 
annually compared to 25% for the province. See Table 15 ''Part-Time 
Income: Work Off the Farm''. 

In using part-time earnings, it is possible to estimate additional 
income accruing to farmers from work off the premises. By assuming that 
those who earned less than $750 averaged $375 (0 + $750 = 2 = $375) and 
those who earned more than $750 averaged $1000, one arrives at the total 
off-farm earnings for the Peace River block of $5 7431, 750 or $612 per 
farm. For Alberta, using the same assumptions, the total off-farm income 
was $36,872,000 or $531 per farm. The amount of $612 per farm can be 
added to farm income in C.D. 15 to approximate more closely the total in- 
come per farm family. However, this may be a conservative estimate since 
the assumption that those who earned over $750 average $1000 annually may 
be too low thus making the average off-farm earnings too low as well. 

Farm operators in the Peace River Area are approximately 1 1/2 years 


younger than the average in the province, (45.7 vs. 47.1). The Area 
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also has 6% more farmers than the provincial proportion who are in the 
' years or younger'' age group and there are 5% ar farmers at the 
'h5 - 54'' age level than there are in the province. From age 55 to 69 
the proportion of farm operators is the same in the Peace River Area 
as in the province. The Area has 1% fewer farmers 70 years of age and 


over. 


In general, Peace River farmers are younger and spend more time 


away from their farms. 
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Tab leyeis FARM RESIDENCE; AGE OF FARM OPERATOR! 


(1966) 
Capel Alberta 


Farm Residence No. of Operators % of Total No. of Operators’ % of Total 


b= —4-months 350 h 1,520 2 

5 - 8 months 615 7 1,902 3 

9 --12 months 6,549 74 50.575 84 

non-resident 1,354 15 7,414 1] 
a en ee ey  osiag es ee on 
Age of Farm 
Operator (years) 
Under 25 319 h 1,916 3 
25°- 34 1,714 i) 10,460 15 
35 - Ak 2,2d¢ 26 17,244 25 
45 - 54 1,993 22 18,516 27 
aay 949 1] 7,949 1 
60 - 64 823 3 6,555 9 
65 = 69 507 6 3057 6 
70 and over 286 3 2,914 if 
Pn RECS = Rha RMS TTT: 
Av. age heey 47 2/ 

(Veter 


2/ The calculation was made from the mean of each age grouping and 
by assuming the youngest age group to be 22 years and the oldest to 
be 73 years. 
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Table 14 PART-TIME INCOME: WORK OFF THE FARM 





HIRED LABOUR: PART-TIME OPERATORS 
(1966) 
Katanga i Se Sane: 
Total Total 
Cope eS Farms Alberta Farms 
}. Part-time Income 
- less than $750 5498 62 52,063 ras 
- $750 and over 3370 38 17,348 25 
2. Off-farm Work 
- 12 days or less - no. 18] 2 2,513 
- 13-72 days = hee 1107 12 6,142 
- 73-228 days - no. 2137 24 8,954 Ls: 
3. Number of Hired Farm Workers 
- Male - part-time 1842 19,782 
- Female - part-time 56 367 
- Year-round workers 206 7,316 
4h, Part-time i epeene 3561 ho 18,307 26 


1/ In 1966, D.B.S. designated part-time farmers as those who: 

(a) received $750 or more in the year prior to June 1, 1966, from 
work off his farm 

(b) received less than $750 in the year prior to June 1, 1966, but 
who spent 75 days or more in off farm employment 


See 


Table 15 PART-TIME INCOME: WORK OFF THE FARM 
HIRED LABOUR: PART-TIME OPERATORS 
(1966) 
Part-time Income | Off-farm Work No. of Hired Farm Workers 
12 days 13-72 73-228 229-365 Year-Round Part-time 
< $750 $750 > or_less days days days Male Female Workers Operators 
Pe Dee THO 15 18 | 3 10 6 4 0 = 19 
PrDiee LG) 20 22 = 5 13 5 6 0 ] De. 
i, es} = = = = = = = = = = 
Lele ER 120 76 4 DE 48 14 ho 1 6 80 
pale AS) 281 208 S) 62 132 58 114 3 14 233 
1.B. 126 248 222 g 59 143 60 2 3 3 238 
1.D. 128 = = = = = = = = = = 
Dis 129l/ 6 2 = 3 ] ] 2 0 = 2 
Me Dreei3d 526 89g 10 135 276 64 206 4 18 4}2 
ole Nei 249 175 13 51 121 L6 97 ] 8 190 
[De s2 433 168 12 69 114 2y 114 6 13 180 
Hes 1533! 187 105 la Di 61 2h ful 5 107 
elle. Ses 478 386 14 97 25), 65 118 4 18 396 
Mella (1 3G 229 98 8 55 py 22 91 1 1] 103 
M.D. 136 254 90 1] 53 48 Da, 98 ] 17 gh 
Hele Wess) 477 352 20 115 201 87 138 0 21 365 
DB. 139 537 341 19 125 217 80 175 3 12 366 
Dn eA = = = = = = = = = = 
ely DES Zz ] = = 1 - = = = & 
1.D. 146 25 25 ] 10 20: ] 1] = ] 28 
Tee Way 178 67 3 18 hh 3 61 5 2 80 
1.D. 148 = = = = = 2 = = = = 
1.D. 149 = = S = = = = = = = 
County #1 1,216 608 36 215 356 163 420 23 56 637 
Indian Res. 17 ii = 2 6 2 3 - = 8 
De aan eines a eee Mee amine ee Pome ese eS ergs ah oy po ange 
TOTAL 5,498 3,370 18) # abgney a2 2137 765 1,842 56 206 3,561 
TOTAL 8,868 
Alberta 52,063 17,348 2538 Owl 42 S8h954 5,49) 19,782 15367 WSlé 18,307 
TOTAL 69,411 


eS 


J/ Includes data for two farms in |.D. 128. 
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Table 16 SOURCE OF y, 
OFF-FARM EMPLOYMENT FOR FARMERS— 
Oe Doo 2) camille 

Agr. work off the fae 337 
Work in the woods 576 
Fishing and trapping hg 
Construction 761 
Truck or bus driving 437 
Factory production LO 
Clerical work jf 
Ofer Lee 
Not stated 120 


Major occupations providing job opportunities for farmers off their 
own .holding were construction, forestry, agriculture, and transportation. 


|/ One operator may have reported more than one kind of work, 


2/ Includes custom work. 


3/ Other includes work at service stations, stores, cabins, etc. 
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Transfer Payments 

Another source of off-farm income are the transfer payments made by 
government to farm families through several kinds of programs. The 
Prairie Farm Assistance Act provides financial assistance to farmers 
when they sustain severe crop losses due to natural causes. The amount 
of such payments by sub-division and based on crop acres as of 1956 and 
as of 1966 is shown in the map of C.D. 15 sub-division. 

PFRA (Prairie Farmers Rehabilitation Act) also assists farmers with 
dugout construction. The size of dugout qualifying for assistance ($150 
in 1968) is 70' x 200' by 14! deep. 

Other sources of farm income may include family allowance payments, 


veteran pensions, and other governmental programs. 


Total Farm Income 

The average income for all farms in C.D. 15 does not reflect the 
economic position of farmers as they are commonly identified. Census 
definitions include under ''farm'' everyone who holds one acre or more 
of land and who during the last year, sold farm products valued at $50 
or more. This classifies as farmers, urban residents who don't rely on 
the farm for a livelihood and may teach, practice law or medicine, or 
pursue other work as their main source of income. Another group affect- 
ing total income are those who practice farming on a part-time basis and 
rely only partly on farm income for a livelihood. This group may aim to 
develop into full-time farmers but may be currently largely independent 
of the income which they derive from the land. Thus, to call all those 


who sell over $50 of farm products ''farmers'' and then to divide the 


- (758 
total sales of agricultural products by the total number of farms 
produces an average income per farm which is artificial for the full- 
time farmer. The ''commercial farm'' classification would reflect with 
greater precision the income position of full-time farmers. 

Having recognized the above weaknesses in the analysis of average 
farm incomes, the fact that 46% of the farmers sell only 10% of the 
farm products, leaves a farm problem in terms of organization and manage- 
ment of sizeable magnitude. The portion of the 46% (4044) that is ''white- 
eater farming and uP Con Ta farming is not known. If one was to 
examine the group of 404% low income farms and assume that there were 
1600 ''blue and white collar'' farmers in this group there would still be 
3,000 farms in C.D. 15 with gross farm sales below $2,500. 

An ideal analysis would include off-farm as well as farm incomes 
for each family. This would permit a better appraisal of the income 
of the family and each of the farm operators. Unfortunately, data which 


would permit this type of analysis is not currently available. 





l/ Professional people using farming as a hobby. 


—2/ Part-time farmers making more than half of their income in non- 
farm occupations. 
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CROP INSURANCE 
Crop insurance was introduced into the province in 9650-— beets a 
joint provincial-federal program. The province administers the program 
through its crown earporarion, the ''Alberta Crop Insurance Corporation''. 
Following is a summary of crop insurance coverage under this program for 


the Peace River Region: 








1966 1967 
Peace River Alberta Peace River Alberta 

No. of Policyholders had Sie hk 408 1,936 9,892 
% of eligible farmers 60 
Acreage insured 218,009 984,784 362, 104 1922271 A143 
Risk 92,629,213 5513460212 5,772,934 138,021,680 
Crops (acres): 

Wheat gi 595 Doo e47/ 

Oats 20,702 93,270 

Barley telah: 35620 / 
No. of policyholders paid 
claims 22h 455 946 1,692 


Amount paid 139,300 316,000 820 ,000 1,265,000 
ec es a St Fe 1 ene a Se 
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Figure 16 PRAIRIE FARM ASSISTANCE PAYMENTS” 
bom, 1939-66 Caos Alberta 
(1. D. Number) $1000 15,518 101,051 
% 15% 100% 










39-66 Total 
Crop Ac. sae 


39-66 10.00 


56 Crop Ac. 
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$10 Average 1939-66 based on 1966 
crop acres 










$15 Average 1939-66 based on 1956 
crop acres 






$424,000 Total amount paid 1939-66 






1/ Tabulated from data 
provided by the Edmonton, 
Alberta office of P.F.R.A. 


Indian Reserves (Not Available) 
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Livestock production in C.D. 15 has undergone considerable change. 
While dairy cow numbers have dropped from 25,000 in 1941 to 9,000 in 1966 
the total cattle numbers have been increasing; 78,000 during this same 
period. 

Beef cattle numbers have been increasing and there is interest on 
the part of some of the leaders in the Peace River Area in accelerated 
growth of the livestock industry. Studies are needed to establish the 
economic feasibility of such development. 

Dairying has undergone adjustment in the area. There has been a 
large drop in the number of farms reporting milk and cream sales (4,700 
in 1956 and 827 in 1966). There has also been an increase in the number 
of milk cows per farm (3 in 1956 to 11 in 1966). Milk production per cow 
increased 64% in 10 years but the average 1966 production per cow needs 
to be doubled to catch up to the production of Alberta cows in DHI testing 
programs. 

The swine quality in the Peace River Area compares favorably with 
Alberta's quality in general. 

Sheep and poultry are relatively minor farm enterprises in terms of 
their contribution to the total sales of farm products from C.D. 15, 
although they may be of relatively high importance to the few farmers 
specializing in these enterprises. 

The development of the crop-based economy in C.D. 15 reflects some 
factors of comparative disadvantages for livestock production. These 
factors include more difficulty in moving livestock to distant markets, 
the lack of readily available water supply on farms, the availability of 


of f-Farm employment which more readily provides cash for improving the 


Bois |e oe 
new farms then is possible from starting small livestock herds which none- 
theless tie-up the labor, and other impeding factors. It may be expected 
that as farms become more highly developed and farmers seek to use their 
family labor on the farm that livestock production will gain in favor. 
The assumption is that over a long run, other developing industries will 
attract and hold their own labor force, thus reducing opportunities for 
off-farm work. Technology and mechanization available now is expected to 
assist those interested in livestock production. Lining of dug-outs with 
plastic to ensure water holding, pelletizing of hay along with mechanized 
feeding, better buildings, more and better roads along with more trucks 
as well as economizing and speeding up transportation, are among the fac- 
tors which will eventually help reduce the comparative disadvantage. 
Improvements in livestock quality and management are also essential to 
make the industry more competitive on a provincial basis. This is high-. 


lighted in the following data. 


Table 17 BEEF PRODUCTION IN €.D. 15 
1951 1956 1961 1966 Paed asi 
ae co: 9 te aes eee to 1981 
Total cattle 52,816 92,394 116,178 136,254 
Milk cows Ipdis 2i3-Fr eel 3638 13,343 9,081 
Total dairy stockl/ 34,474 29,276 26,686 18,162 
Beef anemetees 18,342 63,118 89,492 118,092 
Beef cows2/ 9,171 31,559 44,746 59,046 90,000 
Increase in beef 
cows (5-year periods) 24h% 42% 32% 


Total cattle by municipality are shown in Table C18. 


1/ Assumed one replacement animal in the herd for each dairy cow. 
2/ Total cattle minus dairy stock. 


by Assumed one-half of the herd to be beef cows with the remainder 
being replacement stock. 
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During the period 1951-66 the increase in the number of beef cows 
has been large. However, the rate of growth is currently decelerated 
when compared with the first part of the 15 year period. The swing from 
dairying, no doubt, resulted in the dual purpose cows previously used for 
dairying changed to beef production in the 1950's thus giving an extra 
boost to expansion of beef herds. In view of the slowed-up rate of beef 
expansion, beef cow numbers are expected to reach the 90,000 by 1981 mark. 
A land policy which would restrict or eliminate homesteading in the area 
would remove land from farms which would further dampen’ beef expansion. 
On the other hand, money which would have been assigned to purchase addi- 
tional land and for land clearing by farmers in the area could now be 
assigned to cattle production, thus encouraging expansion of beef produc- 
tion if the markets are favorable. These would be counteracting forces. 
Under current practices, however, expansion of livestock numbers in 
the Peace River Area has undergone definite deceleration jn the last 10 
year period when compared with the previous 5 year period. The notable 
exceptions are Grande Prairie County, |.D. 126 (Valleyview), |.D. 125 
(High Prairie), and 1.D. 124 (Kinuso-Faust). (See Table 18, "Total Cattle 
by Municipality''.) After a slump in expansion of beef cow numbers in the 
years 1956-61 the four areas mentioned above regained some impetus in 
livestock growth from 1961 to 1966. These four areas produce 48% of the 
cattle in C.D. 15. Since many other subdivisions in C.D. 15 lost momentum 
in livestock expansion, the down-trend cannot be inferred as a general 
cyclical phenomonon. The subdivisions which showed resurgent growth 
are along the southern edge of C.D. 15 where one of the factors encouraging 
livestock production is in closer proximity to the Edmonton markets. 


Because of decelerated beef expansion, the projected growth in beef 
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numbers is expected to be 20%, 15% and 10%, for the five year periods in 
the 1966-81 interval. On this basis beef cow numbers would reach 90,000 
head in 1981. This would result in 31,000 additional beef cattle on farms. 
lf calves were retained through the first winter (assuming spring calving) 
and fed on pasture the following year and then sold, the total beef popu- 
lation could be as follows: 

BE Gi COWS. Gedlsgcy meen 90,000 

Long yearlings ad 80,000 

Sprigig calves: .o2.8 81,000 


Total 271,000 


Cattle marketings from the Peace River in the last five years have 
been weighted heavily with low grade cattle as well as feeder cattle. 
The percentage of 'choice' steers and heifers was only 1/3 of the provin- 
cial average; 'good' steers and heifers percentage was 1/2 of the provin- 
cial average; 'medium and common' steer marketings were equal, proportion- 
ately, but the percentage of the heifer marketings in the lower grades 
were twice as heavy as the provincial average. Cow marketings were 7% 
higher while bull marketings were equal. 

A little more than twice the provincial percentage of feeder cattle 
were sold from the Peace River area making feeder cattle production a 
major component of cattle production (43% of total number sold). This 
excludes calves which are listed separately. Feeders and calves comprize 
59% of the total marketings in the Area and 3h in the province. 

Since calves sold from C.D. 15 grade favorably when compared with 
grades of calves sold from the rest of the province, it appears that im- 


proved feeding and management is needed to finish calves to get better 


1/ Assumed a 90% calf crop and losses of 1,000 head after calving. 
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grades of slaughter cattle at marketing time. Although the criteria used 
in grading calves i6 different than in grading other cattle, nonetheless 
the above factors should be examined thoroughly for possible improvements 
in the cattle industry. 

The large percentage of feeder cattle moving into the market indi- 
cates a possibility for fattening some of the feeders in C.D. 15 where 
aggregations of feeder numbers are sufficient and where uniformity of 
grade and grade quality are satisfactory. 

There is approximately twice the percentage of feeder cattle and 
calves and one half the percentage of graded slaughter cattle going to 


market from C.D. 15 as there is from the whole province. 


Ss 





Table 18 TOTAL CATTLE - BY MUNICIPALITY ah 
a vest yosreage 195¢  iosesei® 1961 F ygerea’, 1966 F igsiesé" no. to 19m 

ls Ds 
110 Little Smoky-Fox Creek (no - 28 - 99 = Buh Large aoe 
111 Grovedale-Grande Cache farms) - 636 - 799 = 959 Large 949 
123 Swan Hills = - e = = = a - 
124 Slave Lake-Kinuso 1,639 63 Dow 10 2,936 23 3,602 120 1,963 
125 High Prairie 4417 51 6,665 25 8, 336 B54 (in 22) 154 6,804 
26 Valleyview 2,902 67 4 B45 24 6,000 48 8,855 205 5 5S: 
2gl/ Wabasca a - 102 = - = = 3 3 

29 Utikuma Lake - - - - 74 = SHS Large Suis) 
30 Falher 2,625 88 4 949 20 5,941 2 6,060 130 3,435 
31 Cadotte Lake 1,600 69 725 OSS 36 3,685 28 ye le 195 35013 
32 Wanham Japs ies 70 5,000 B2 6 587 17 7,726 163 4,789 
33 Spirit River DI 57 3,468 30 4518 2 4 624 109 2,410 
34 Blueberry Mountain 3 , 886 25 h 853 15 5,602 8 6,058 56 DNA 
135 Grimshaw 2,576 83 4,728 36 6,450 16 7,496 191 4 920 
136 Fairview 7,796 56 h 362 36 5 952 7 6,376 128 a 1581 
138 Manning 5,162 4] 7,289 38) 10,108 2 10,356 100 5,194 
139 Hines Creek 3,94) 76 6,965 48 KOS SVS} 1] 11,460 191 Vals, 
144, Burnt Lakes Area-Chipewyan - - - - - - - = 2 
145 Bison Lake = = a 116 230 -79 hg Decline -62 
146 Keg River - - 277 hh 400 36 BAS Large 268 
147 Ft. Vermilion 108 Large 2,589 29 3,329 =7 Byline Large 3,004 
148-49 (See above-none reported any year) 
G.P. County Grande Prairie iSy055 89 29,953 16 34,604 Zi 41,975 165 26,120 
Indian Reserves 59 200 215 34] 282 
TOTAL 52,816 7S 92,394 26 116,178 17 136,254 158 83,438 

J/ D.B.S. 1.D.'s 123, 144, 148, and 149 did not report any livestock up to 1966. ''Total Cattle!’ is com- 


prized of milk, beef, and other cattle. 
27 Includes one’ farm in I-D. 129. 


B/  Ninelludes 2) fanms: in De 128: 
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Figure 17 AVERAGE NUMBER OF LIVESTOCK 1/ 
PER FARM REPORTING SALES - 1966— A 
verages 
CaS Alberta 

yAll Cattle aT A 

- DO. Number) Milk Cows Only 10 1] 

Pigs 28 39 

Sheep Ti 130 










All Cattle 
Milk Cows Only 1] 
Pigs 26 
Sheep 








aL 
”~ 


Per Farm Average 
Not Available 





1/ Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
Special Runs. 
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Figure 18 L{VESTOCK IBY IRiDiee MMOnT eeCOUNT Ya 19661/ 
Totals 
C.D igh ber ta: 
All Cattle 1307255 3p 439), 734 
(1° D. Number) I Milk Cows Only 9,081 242,971 
| Pigs 59,962 1,092,672 


Sheep ese BOSS 97 


All Cattle SZ 
Milk Cows Only 602 
Pigs 3479 


Sheep 223 





34) 


Indian Reserves 


124 3602 


Wi Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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DAIRYING IN C.D. 15 


Table 20 COWS MILKED - PRODUCTION PER COW - PRICES iif 
C.D. 15 = ALBERTA 
T1936 198) mt9uG) 17951. euro56 mime locus 

Non Gb Cheer, “19961026 139929290 7237 en oes i383 9,081 
Milk produced in May ~ lbs. 6,217,000 6,732,000 6,339,000 
Annual milk prod'n, (May x 7 mos.) Ee 43,519,000 47,124,000 44,373,000 
Annual milk prod'n, per cow ~ lbs. 3,000 3,500 4 900 
Annual butterfat prod'n. per cow ae Los 123 172 
Farms reporting milk and cream sales (no.) 684 3,415 827 
Milk cows per farm 3 4 11 
C.D..15 as % of Alberta prod'n. of milk eS | Be 
Cows on test in Alberta programs 

- number pa? 13,040 18,166 

- B.F. per cow)- Tbs. 318 372 367 

- Milk prod'n. per cow - Ibs. Sw cs} 10,548 10,547 

- B.F. prices: weighted Alta. av. - per Ib. 59.6¢ O68 i¢ 77.-0€ 

- Fluid milk prices; weighted Alta. av. - $4.50 $4.62 $5.12 


per cwt 


1/_ D.B.S. and Alberta Department of Agriculture, Dairy Branch. 

2/ Two years and over. 

3/ Assumed 7 months production per cow per year. Full time dairy 
producers keep cows in production approximately nine months a year 
but cream producers usually milk cows from May through September or 


approximately five months. Hence the seven months production period. 


4/ Assumed butterfat content in milk at 3.5 per cent. 
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Dairy cow numbers in C.D. 15 reached a peak in 1941. Although data 
for milk production on a regional basis is not available prior to 1956, it 
is unlikely that C.D. 15 has ever produced much over 50 million pounds of 
milk even with the greater number of milk cows present in the region 25 
years ago. In the early developmental stages dairying usually involved 
milking of at least some dual purpose cows, primarily during summer months, 
a practice that limits production per cow. Feeding, breeding, housing, and 
management were other limiting factors. Some of the early inefficient prac- 
tices still persist as evidenced in the low production per cow. (4,900 pounds 
of milk - 172 pounds of butterfat and only 11 milk cows per herd). 

Although there has been an improvement in herd size with the average 
farm reporting dairy product sales moving from three to eleven cows per 
herd from 1956 to 1966, there is a need to increase herd size to full- 
time dairy operations. With moderate levels of technology this point 
currently is approximately 30 cows. Only full-time dairy enterprises can 
provide all the necessary inputs to make dairying economic and efficient. 

Part-time dairy enterprizes usually lack in necessary technology, 
management, feeding and breeding programs which are necessary to make an 
industry efficient, competitive, and economically viable. With modern 
refrigeration and transportation systems milk producers in C.D. 15 are in 
competition for dairy markets with producers in major milk producing areas 
of the province. Unit costs of dairy products can be reduced through 
higher per cow production using good feeding, breeding, and management 
practices as well as new technology. A modernized and efficient dairy 
establishment outside C.D. 15 can thus, overcome any disadvantage in 
freight cost differentials. Abundance of forage and labour within a re- 


gion may be insufficient grounds for development of dairying if other cost 


=s)300= 
components of efficient dairying, mentioned earlier, are absent or 


neglected. 


The production of an average dairy cow in C.D. 15 is less than one- 
half of the average cow in dairy herd improvement testing program. Although 
full-time dairy enterprizes are expected to have herd averages closeG fo 
the tested herds, the overall production of dairy herds is very lowe ait 
the dairy industry is to survive in C.D. 15, programs must be implemented 
to improve production averages of dairy herds to make them more competi- 


tive with herds in the more developed dairying areas. 
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Table 2] NUMBER OF MILK COWS BY SUBDIVISION 

Subdivisions Ll eee i Piso 
110 Little Smoky-Fox Creek a 5 Zi 38 
Ill Grovedale-Grance Cache -- — h7 76 48 
T23** Swan ri Mis == noe ie ies 
124 Slave Lake-Kinuso | 579 357 Do] 136 
125 High Prairie le 0" 737 769 427 
126 Valleyview 84] yu) 693 501 
128 Wabasca == 21 ee on 
129 Utikuma Lake == aa 5 l 
eee cee 1,104 1,107 1,183 466 
131 Cadotte Lake 628 695 696 hh 
132 Wanham 1,155 971 945 524 
33° Sprrvt River 825 786 564 425 
134. Blueberry Mountain 1,607 1,089 753 432 
135 Grimshaw 157 536 497 4hg 
136 Fairview 885 628 513 352 
138 Manning 894 59 075 732 
139 Hines Creek 1, 387 12202 1,064 763 
144 Burnt Lakes Area-Chipewyan  -- -- -- =< 
145 Bison Lake =~ 6 6 3 
146 Keg River == 47 4g 56 
147. Ft. Vermilion 746 689 626 602 


148° NE. Corner. = -- Se ae = 
149 N.W. Corner -- a = ae 
G.P. County 4,728 4,168 SU ae) 2,681 
Indian Reserves 2 31 38 1 


TOTAL prey 14,638 13, 343 9,081 
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SWINE PRODUCTION IN C.D. 15 


During the 15 year period 1951-66 swine production peaked in 1961 at 
approximately 115,000 hogs. This number fell drastically to approximately 


60,000 hogs in 1966. A summary for C.D. 15 follows: 








——— —— Possible 
195] 1956 196] 1966 in 1981 
1/ / 
Sow numbers (May) 6,000 — 11,000 — 12,935 8,035 100,000 
Sow/pig ratio 1:8 1:8 1:8.8 127.5 
Annual output (2 1/2 x May) 250,000 


At 4 hours of labour required to raise a 200 pound hog to market, a 
PLT ci me Ee: operation would produce 750 market hogs per year with 
modest technological inputs. Under advanced technology much larger hog 
operations are possible with one operator providing the management. 

The production of 250,000 hogs would provide employment for approx- 
imately 330 full-time hog farmers. 

Hog grades in C.D. 15 compare favorably with provincial averages. 
Grade A and B hogs constitute 77% of the total hog marketings in C.D. 15 
and 78% in the province. A few more light hogs qo to market from the 


area but generally, hog quality in C.D. 15 is about average for the 


province. 


l/ Estimated on the basis of a sow/pig ratio of 1:8. 


2/ An operator can provide 3,000 hours of labour per year 
{300 days @ 10 hours) and a family generally provides 4,000 
hours of labour. 
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Table 22 SWINE NUMBERS - BY SUBDIVISION 
Subdivision 1951, 1956. 1961 1966 
110 Little Smoky-Fox Creek = Lz 130 102 
111 Grovedale-Grande Cache = 458 574 308 
123 Swan Hills = 5 = 7 
124. Slave Lake-Kinuso Teedlned 1,639 2,568 453 
125 High Prairie 5,034 6,664 Ienbo 3 3.47.69 
126 Valleyview POS ae Oe 4 939 3,794 
26 Wabasca = 33 no farms = 
129 Utikuma - - 74 120 
130 Falher 4151 10,425 13,588 5,851 
131 Cadotte Lake 1, 380 3,348 5,163 1,784 
132  Wanham 2,888 5,387 6,741 2,486 
133° Spi nite River 1,571 1,960 2/1 Oise i637 
134 Blueberry Mountain 3,350 4 642 5,203 2,486 
135 Grimshaw Sie Re, 3,926 67215 3,588 
136 Fairview 25390 caaitet| h 743 2,584 
138 Manning 2,153 6,890 8,992 3,614 
139 Hines Creek 3017 5,324 10,820 54023 
144° Burnt Lakes Area- 

Chipewyan = z = “a 
145 Bison Lake = 16 195 = 
146 Keg River - 866 L183 476 


147, Ft. Vermilion (144-149) 1,668 3,558 6,031 ath) 
148 N.E. Corner = = = = 
149 N.W. Corner = = " = 


Indian Reserves - 232 236 16 
TOTAL 46,458 87,026 «114,497 +59, 962 


2 ene Seen 


is) = 
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SHEEP PRODUCT HON IN7C.D. 15 

Sheep production in C.D. 15 is a minor agricultural enterprize. 
Sheep numbers from 1951-66 peaked at 20,000 in 1961 and by 1966 numbers 
fell to 11,000. It is possible, with modest technological inputs for one 
farmer to manage 400 ewes on a full-time basis. Hence the above sheep 
numbers could be managed on approximately 25 full-time sheep farms. It 
is likely that sheep numbers will fluctuate between 10,000 to 20,000 
(average 15,000) in the period 1966-1981 providing employment on a full- 
time basis for approximately 40 sheep producers. 

Sheep quality in the area is far below the provincial average. The 
five year average for the province of 'choice' lamb marketings, is 50%, 
while for the area, this grade averages 33%. There are 2% more 'good!' 
grade lambs sold on the provincial basis. Commercial and utility grade 
lambs for the area have averaged 6% above the provincial 5 year average. 
Also 'not graded' sales are three times as numerous in the area as in the 
province. In addition, the category 'sheep sold' percentage is higher. 
The best quality grade is far below the provincial average while low grades 
are considerably higher. If the sheep industry in the area is to be ef- 
ficient, a great deal of attention is needed on breeding, feeding, manage- 
ment and other factors which are essential to improvement of this industry. 
With only 3-4% of the sheep produced in Alberta coming from the area and 
because of the needed improvements, it is unlikely that much expansion 
will occur in the industry in C.D. 15. Attention should be focused on 


improvement of quality rather than on the expansion of sheep numbers. 
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Table 24 SHEEP NUMBERS - BY SUBDIVISION 

quai es ton 1951 1956 1961 1966 
110 ‘ > 219 165 
WI - 10 7 150 
123 - - - - 
124 363 440 518 263 
125 537 850 783 AV 
126 226 Lok 1,426 1,351 
128 < : : : 
129 - . - - 
130 269 55/ 1,214 879 
131 357 158 1,357 1,388 
132 a7) 728 1513 489 
133 168 168 221 85 
134 734 1202 2.135 havens 
135 57 36 1,027 475 
136 8h 9 66 758 
137 - : : : 
138 670 601 1,466 818 
139 620 j2G deh 20367 658 
14 : : : : 
145 : : 
146 : 87 307 2h 
147 (144-149) 248 276 Ble 223 
148 : : : : 
149 : 2 : : 
Coie aI Poe eee es 20 Wo: 


Indian Reserves = = = - 


a 


TOTAL 61533 1 I, ORO 20,071 11,367 


pe 
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POULTRY PRODUCTION IN C.D. 15 
Number of hens on farms has decreased from a peak of 180,000 in 

1956 to 129,000 in 1966. Hens on farms are expected to decline further 
as farmers continue to specialize and abandon the diversification prin= 
ciple. It is expected that hens on farms will level off at approximately 
75,000 by 1961. These will be concentrated in a few large, laying-hen 
operations with emphasis on egg production per hen. With modest techno- 
logical inputs in flocks of 1000 or larger, the labour requirement per 
hen is one hour. A full-time one-man operation would consi stiot 31,000- 
4,000 hens (av. 3,500). Approximately 20 full-time poultry operations 


could manage the 75,000 laying hens. 
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Table 26 HEN NUMBERS - BY SUBDIVISION 

Subdivision 1951 1956 196] 1966 
Ee - 159 409 hgh 
Rep eer - 1,246 716 807 
ier, 4)23 - - - - 
Dew le 4,170 5,019 Slashers) 3,206 
BD 25 Glo7 9,556 9,695 6,704 
7, DeAr26 (O30 8,884 14,355 10 ,990 
[Di %R)28 - 208 - - 
Pantie eds = - ko - 
M.D. 130 12,654 16 ,692 11,872 8 , 363 
oD eels) abies 7,754 10,155 9,201 
oe eye 8,351 10,408 6,680 h 42) 
M.D. 133 6,416 (Pah) 5,050 4611 
pale Sikes 125432 13,443 10,329 5,009 
M.D. 135 6,363 pees) 8,215 4 928 
M.D. 136 7,547 8,822 8,778 11,304 
eg ees ey! = = _ r 
Fale ie: 634) 17,155 15,510 Ris 
1.D. 139 8 044 13,014 10,077 8,254 
Pee Tae - - - ~ 
bap. 145 2 92 149 = 
|.D. 146 - 801 974 587 
Wap. 147 6,352 5,789 4 246 S512 
Pope 1.48 = - = ~ 
1.D. 149 = = = - 
County #1] 38 ,698 45,181 42,658 32,098 
Indian Res. - 25 255 2 
TOTAL 138,187 1795973 163,631 128 ,605 


_—_—_ eeeeSeSSSFSMSSSSeSSeSSeSsSSS 
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MINK PRODUCTION IN C.D. 15 

The mink industry in C.D. 15 is concentrated around Lesser Slave 
Lake. The lake provides a large portion of the feed used for mink pro- 
duction. The lake produces approximately five million pounds of tullibee 
which is the primary food for the mink in the area. At four cents per 
pound, the tullibee represents $200,000 of income at the primary level. 
Mink food consists of ground fish and animal by-products mixed with ground 
grain. To bring a young mink to maturity, approximately 100 pounds of 
feed is required, of which, 60% to 70% must be fish or animal by-products. 
In the past, the mink ranchers utilized some 5,000,000 pounds of fish and 
produced some 100,000 mink pelts annually. More recently, pelt production 


has shown a downward trend, a reflection of a severely depressed market. 








Table 25 FARMS CLASSIFIED BY FARM SALES L/ 
Alberta trae ES Lomb nea 
S % of comm. % of comm. % of comm. 

pear Groupings MOE Farms a Farms i. Farms 
1961: 2500-4999 19,017 42 2,374 59 143 52 
1966: '! # 13,062 28 1,960 h] Le 39 
1961: 5000-9999 15,976 35 aoze 33 98 36 
19662," uf BPs tl] 35 T7f6 oF 63 52 
1961: 10000-14999 5,076 1] 198 5 2 8 
1966: !! os 8.0 h2 16 612 13 24 i 
1961: 15000-24999 5355 7 7\ 2 i ay 
1966: !! 3 5,909 12 358 7 24 jie. 
1961: Over 25,000 19/9 5 2 | 1 4 1 
1966; "' P| 4 O71 9 118 . Z |e, 6 
Total Commercial FiOt a Oe, Zo Oe Lot GOT Lot. 

Farms Farms . Farms Farms 
1961 45,203 61 55992 AS 2/3 39 
1966 48,971 7] 4 824 5h 198 29 
TOTAL FARMS 
1961 fogele 8,955 697 
1966 69,411 8,868 691 


D/OPDn Bae 
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The mink industry has returned nearly $1,000,000 to mink ranchers 
in the area in 1967-68. Even with improved mink markets it is not likely 
that the area will support over 75 mink ranchers in the Oe He appears 
that ranchers need 500 or more breeder mink to be economically viable and 
only 56 of the 86 ranchers were in this category in 1967-68. Since 44 
ranchers ceased operations from 1966 to 1967-68, a considerable adjustment 
has taken place in the industry. There were 86 ranchers in the Lesser 
Slave Lake Area in 1967-68. Whether these ranchers were in mink farming 
on a part-time basis or whether they were full-time operators is not known 
nor is there any information with regard to what the operators did after 
they quit mink production. An evaluation is necessary to appraise the 


socio-economic implications of the adjustments in the industry. 


1/ The calculation is based on the tullibee fish harvest in Lesser 
Slave Lake. It is possible to expand mink production to other lakes 
in C.D. 15 but the market is currently depressed and the number of 

mink operations is not expected to increase over the current figure. 
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SALES OF FARM PRODUCTS 


Valve. of Crops Sold tmiG. De 15 — = 1906 

The total income from crops in C.D. 15 in 1966 amounted to 
$29,815,670. This accounted for 704 of the total] farm sales. [nm Alberta 
crops produced only 42% of the total farm income. The contribution by 


source of agriculture revenue for C.D. 15 and Alberta follows: 


Figure 19 THE TYPE OF FARM PRODUCTS SOLD; 
ALBERTA AND C.D. 15 - 19661/ 


Cad.) ALBERTA 


Crops = Ft 





Livestock - Ze, 





Wet Other AY OF 52 
2. Dairy Products Os 5.04 
3. Poultry and Eggs ee 3.0% 
4, Vegetables, Fruits, etc. - 0.5% 


a Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Table 28 ''Value of Agricultural Products To} Kept eon eer '' compares 
sales data for C.D. 15 with Alberta. Commercial farms in C.D. 13 
constitute 45% of the total farms. eee farms produced 90% of the gross 
farm sales. Small scale Paige | those selling farm products valued at 
less than $2,500, and institutional farms comprised 55% of the total 
farm number and earned only 10% of the total farm income in 1966. The 
average commercial farm earned $9,276 in total farm income while smal] 
scale farms averaged $855. 

For Alberta the farm total sales figures are more favorable. Com- 
mercial farms comprise 71% of the total farms and these farms sold 
$12,447 worth of products. Small scale and institutional farms comprise 
29% of the total in the province and their sales averaged $1,167 per farm. 
The average sales for all farms in the province totalled $9,125 compared 
to $44/45 for C.D. fee 

Several factors contributed to the very low income for small scale 
farms in C.D. 15. It is a relatively new farming area with many small 
farm units and farmers who have taken up farming rather recently. In 
the beginning stages farmers have attempted to accumulate capital by off 
farm employment and the relative income position is not truly represent- 
ed by the low average for small scale farms. In addition home use of 


farm products and esthetic values apparently attract some of t h e 


1/ One should bear in mind that the poorer census divisions, viz 
72, 14, and 15 contribute to provincial averages. If these were 
excluded, the relative wealth indicators for the rest of the pro- 
vince would be higher still. For a more complete discussion of 
relative wealth and poverty indices, see: Regehr, Leo: Indexes 

of Low Income Areas, Census Division 15, Rural Development Research 
Branch, Economics Division, Alberta Department of Agriculture, 
Edmonton, Alberta, 1967. 
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farm families into entering or remaining in farming. As a result small 
farm units are established or maintained. These units cannot produce 
incomes higher than the minimum income under definitions of 'poverty'. 
Community services in areas with a preponderance of small farms may be 


limited by the restricted tax base which small farm units provide. 
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Fable 29 VALUE OF LIVESTOCK SOLD BY SUBDIVISION - 19662! 
Uattle € Calves °° PIgs 7 «CSReép & Lambs Hens & Chickens 
No. No. No. No. 
Value Farms Value Farms Value Farms Value Farms 
110 9,200 10 2,450 i) X 1 x 1 
111 33,000 23 8,900 13 * 1 - - 
123 - - - - - - - = 
124 115,050 75 217kh0 2S 2,280 5 420 3 
125 2/33 980 5 220 My fa al Bb -#e 640 7 
126 366 , 330 178 LOT efiOe las 9,650 15 6 ,300 13 
129 (1) 2 farms - inehuded in }.De, 129 
129 9,770 8 X 3 - - - - 
130 346 ,080 192 198,630 140 7,890 7 1,250 9 
13] 206,150 12 Fi e/O0 3 42 0c0 h 2710 5 
132 362,090 208 112,600 103 4.910 6 X 4 
133 276 ,520 146 65,620 83 1,080 3 X 3 
134 289,850 245 110,550 126 6,640 12 420 6 
135 568 ,380 185 120,090 114 4 640 6 1,670 7 
136 373 ,040 180 T'S, 840 1.07 2,550 2 1,380 11 
138 495 ,780 280 167.930, S160 65630) 9 15 2,850 2 
139 595,640 387 212,250 220 6,590 22 180 5 
144 - 2 - = - = - 7 
145 X l = = - es - 5 
146 22 ,690 21 21,990 22 X 1 190 3 
147 93,060 129 H22= 70) 134 820 9 2,840 33 
148 : a . ‘ b 
149 2 a ae aes L : 
Chy et le 25.162, 030) 31.020 867,530 540 16,460 30 6 ,800 38 
ae y 6 i 1 - - - = 


a 


TOTAL 6,706,450 3,651 ZAC02R14O 2313 89,350 147 20280 160 


en 


X - Small figures have been omitted. 


1/ Horses have been omitted. See Summary of "Farm Sales''. 
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Poetoma ae VALUE OF LIVESTOCK AND 
OTHER AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS SOLD 
BY SUBDIVISION - 1966 
Dairy Eggs Forest Products | Others/_ 
No. No, No. No. 
Value Farms Value Farms Value Farms Value Farms— 

110 1,230 5 850 5 - - = 
Wi 2,030 6 1,100 7 ' ee 
123 - - - - : : ie 
124 10,550 = 12 Bye 425 2,680 Be ale e730) acco OSes 
25 305570 37 4 450 15 25,030 2 70 X 
126 kh 250 0d 34,430 ; 33 650 3 rt eek 
128 - - - = - 2 - - 
129 - : - i : = goes 
130 30,100 30 10,550:2 axl - - 238,070 X 
1653! 49,460 48 43,740 16 X l = X 
132 27-750 5h 2,780 1] - - 16,310 X 
133 37,030 51 7,410 12 - - x ‘ 
134 8,120 28 3,630 20 X x X 
135 54,460 AG 10,590 13 = = 1,400 X 
136 19,810 hg 49 ,240 24 ™ = 550 X 
138 65,550 59 21,420 30 - - 250 X 
139 24,780 93 272) 25 X X X X 
144 = > = 7 = $ z = 
145 = = 1 = = : 
146 = = 330 3 190 2 Xx Xx 
147 11,410 53 8 ,800 37 X X X X 
148 = = = = ss z, . 
149 = z 4 5 Z 3 = pa 
Cty. #1 333,730 S17 63,320 140 inom Kobe s 143 ,600 X 
Lore = = 4 = . os = * 
TOTAL 730,830- 2931 °274,930"- 437 Tpoeoe Bey Wf 327300 X 
X - Insignificantly small figures omitted. 


1/. Honey, mink, turkeys, ducks, geese, fruits, nursery, others. 


2/ The number of farms producing 


in double counting of farms reporting sales of ‘other! products. 


'other' 


livestock products is not 
Stated since the inclusion of many products in this group would result 


Bye 














Table 22) VALUE OF CROPS SOLD BY SUBDIVISION - 19661/ 

Wheat Other Grains Hay & Fodder Potatoes Other PFAA etc. 

No. No. No. & Veg. No. 
Value Farms Value Farms Value Farms Value Value Farms 
110 2 ,030 5 4 600 9 3,290 h - - S 
111 8,170 6 325/80 18 2,430 5 = . S 
123 - 2 - - - - = 3 = 
124 8,450 23 31, 120 33 4 850 15 770 18,950 o/ 
125 127,200 146 735,860 324 34,490 61 t 197 83,100 247 
126 155,510 161 424,450 305 102,240 89 855 109,520 265 
128 - S = 7 . ‘ = S ‘ 
129 ; . 2-370 3 210 3 - 390 3 
130 743,760 456 2.125700, TIS 683 , 380 355 16,500 218,940 461 
131 229170" 22) 657,600 327 Bact 114 2,204 205,730 334 
132 535,570 337 bey 73 200) © 525 429,340 167 4331 114,940 311 
133 427,150" 262 772 720k V2 108, 400 58 - 20,850 60 
134 867,040 454 915,700 587 668,510 297 27 0 155,090 418 
135 519,150 218 819,420 261 31,840 29 27,410 Bh 150. Wie 
136 795,880 268 1,059,430 307 23) ,7 20 118 19,000 34,940 74 
138 634,150 533 165,700 520 147,640 134 1,028 413,010 668 
139 578,310 298 1,579,340 675 181,930 110 670 239,210 Sis 
144 - ‘5 - 4 - > - = = 
145 X ] 6,300 2 x 2 - 980 e 
146 32,530 17 85 ,860 33 x l 7,620 24,410 36 
147 126,576 137 187,00 © 129 11,716 14 1,140 32,030 75 
148 - - = ~ 5 - “ 3 
149 - » - - - z - - = 
County #1 1,609,260 899 Sy l21, 090, 1.376. 2455 530 765 45 320 346,760 715 
Indian Res. 3 3 22,500 8 ~ - - 830 3 
ORAL 7402760 4385 18973, 010 6,466 54226.35002.54) 1303600 — 2,082,950 4,386 
if Special runs, D.B7S:. 


Syl eicha 


Table 32 SUMMARY OF FARM SALES BY SOURCE 
NUMBER OF FARMS REPORTING (1966) - C.D. 15 AND ALBERTA 





PaPaias » hay ALBERTA 
Value Value 
Per Farm Per Farm 

Crops: Value Farms Reporting Value Farms Reporting 
Wheat 7,402,760 4,385 1,688 161,052,490 42,175 3,819 
Other Grain 14,973,010 6,466 2,316 78,186,870 35.167 2,233 
Hay & Fodder Br, 2261, 350° 24 3a 2b LSe 10,730,800 973.350 W150 
Potatoes 98,210 92 1,068 1O.0955 630 58 12 70.1 O-3 ko 
Vegetables 3 2 390) 29 Hokie 1,039,940 437 2,300 
Other 2,082,950 4,386 4,740 4 989,650 11,786 423 
Total Crops 29,815,670 266,094,580 69,411 
Livestock: 
Cattle & Calves 6,706,450 3,651 b.8371 239,274,570 48,621 4,921 
Pigs PGE eG i231 63,401,300 27,718 2,287 
Sheep & Lambs Oo. 350 147 608 2,564 310s we 8 ie 1535 
Hens & Chicks 28,210 160 176 5.644 560 3,28m 1,718 
Horses pmiciege sleet 174 | 289,340 38.321 388 
Total Livestock 9,473,180 313,174,080 
Livestock Products: 
Dairy 730,830 931 785 33,761,120 22-576  "leuoe 
Eggs 27h 830 RA37 629 pis25 ol aamnerty6 920 
Forest Products 7,380 27 ri 197,610 344 574 
pera! 1,732,300 X 4,316,440 7 v2 
Total Uwstk.sProducts, 7 2,795,340 45,801,080 
TOTAL SALES 42,034,190 625,069,740 


% of Alberta 


l/ ‘Other! includes PFAA payments, greenhouse and nursery stock, fruit, etc. 


2/ Value of livestock products sold in |.D. 124 amounted to $1,148,730. This 
was phimartily«sale of mink pelts. The balance of ‘other’ sales in C.D. I5%is 
from products such as honey, turkeys, ducks, and geese. 
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CROP PRODUCTION 

The section on sale of farm products highlights the fact that crop 
sales account for 71% of the farm income compared to 42% for Alberta. 
Livestock returns account for 22% compared to 42% for the province. 
Because the Peace River Area economy is crop-based, economic success of 
the crop industry is vital to the success of the agricultural sector. - 
Agronomic practices which improve the efficiency of crop production should 
receive foremost attention. 

Factors which affect the efficiency of crop production include manage- 
ment of soil to optimize crop production, fertilizing at optimum levels 
based on soil tests, inclusion of forages in rotations especially on grey 
wooded soils to minimize the puddling and crusting characteristics of 
these soils, use of best crop varieties with special attention given to 
early-maturing varieties, weed and insect control and other field and 
crop management practices. 

Fertilizer sales in C.D. 15 have increased from 11,000 tons in 1962 
to 26,000 tons in 1966 or 135%. For Alberta, during the same period, the 
increase was 136%. The rate of fertilizer application per acre, however, 
is lagging in C.D. 15 where it amounts to 23 pounds per acre compared to 
32 pounds per acre for the province. The provincial rates per acre are 
39% higher than those used in C.D. 15 in 1966. When the fact that most of 
C.D. 15 receives adequate moisture throughout the growing season is con- 
sidered, along with the fact that most of the remaining farming areas in 
the province are in a semi-arid climate, it is safe to conclude that 


fertilizer use in C.D. 15 can be expanded considerably. 


1/ Almost all of the soil suitable for farming in C.D. 15 is of the 
Tgrey' to 'grey wooded' variety. 


= lois: 


Wheat acreage in C.D. 15 has fluctuated primarily in response to wheat 
markets. In 1951 the acreage was 32% higher than in 1956 and 13% higher 
than in 1961. In the early 1960's when wheat sales on the national basis 
were increased, C.D. 15 increased the acreage in wheat by 36% over the 
1961 acreage. 

The acreage allocated to oat production has constantly declined in 
the period 1951-1966 with the drop in acreage amounting to 59% for the 
period. 

Barley has gained favor among farmers in C.D. 15. The acreage al- 
located to barley has jumped 348% in the period 1951-1966. Barley now 
enjoys the leading position with 143,000 acres more assigned to production 
of barley than to the production of wheat, which is’in second place. 

Oil crop acreages have also enjoyed a very large percentage increase. 
In 1966, the oi] crop acreage was greater than twice the acreage allocated 
to the production of oats. Rape production, which began in the area in 
the late 1950's, accounts for the large increase in acreage used for oil 
crop production. 

Tame hay and fodder acreage has increased 132% from 1951 to 1966. 
Acreage in forages enjoys third place after barley and wheat. It is 


followed by oil crops, oats and mixed grains. 


Table 34 CROP AGREAGES IN C.D. 35 

195] 1956 1961 1966 Possible in 1981 
Wheat HOS 091 333,732) | sccss0G) malo naa7 600,000 
Barley 149,982 433,674 446,662 671,756 850,000 
Oil crops 31,082) ) 134,670) 92275353 Cs u ae 500,000 
Hay and fodder 216,051 272,558 445,657 501,544 700,000 
Mixed grain 25> 4, 383 14,197 18,490 - 


7o2"- 
The average crop yields for C.D. 15 for a ten-year period are 


presented below. 


Table 35 AVERAGE CROP YIELDS -°C.D. 15 vy 
1958-67 Wheat Oats Barley Hay 
Average 20 bu. BO buy 260 bu. 1435, 


1/ Stelmaschuk, Paul J.; "Agriculture in the Lesser Slave Lake 
Area'', An Analysis of Resources in the Lesser Slave Lake Area, 

Rural Development Research Branch, Economics Division, Alberta 

Department of Agriculture, Edmonton, 1968. p. 89 
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Figure 20 CROPPING PATTERNS 
'OOO Acres 





Legend 
OG 5—.0114C cops 
0 - Oats 
W - Wheat 
B - Barley 


HF - Hay and fodder 
MG - Mixed grains 


Figured 21 CROPPING 
4, Vistireibutiron 
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FORAGE SEED PRODUCTION 

The Peace Piver Area is noted for its quantity and quality production 
of forage seeds. It is unfortunate that D.B.S. did not include questions 
regarding forage seed production in the 1966 Agricultural Census. Because 
of this,no recent data is available. Late in 1968 a special forage seed 
survey was conducted but the results of the survey were not available at 
the time of the writing of this report. A summary of the 1960 data from 
D.B.S. and special computation of value of seed by the writer follows: 


Table! 37 PRODUCTION AND VALUE OF FORAGE SEEDS 
C.D. 15 AND ALBERTA - 1960 


C.D. bs ALBERTA G.D. 15 AS A 4 OF ALBERTA 
Ibs. S 1/ Ibs. S % % % 

Kind Farms '000 Value— | Farms ‘000 ~=3—S—s«Wsdule Farms lbs. Val. 
Alfalfa 580 530 214,000 1,062 Voodl 543,000 55 78 
Alsike TLE 3,817 267,000 Ie7/2 fof 2 545 ,000 hh hg 
Brome grass 739 =4, 146 82,000 974 5,468 109,000 76 76 
Creeping red 
fescue 1,220 132428 671,000 126356145037 702,000 96 96 
Crested wheat 
grass 50 310 25,000" "114 973 78,000 44 32 
Kentucky blue 
grass | 2 300 12 39 6 ,000 8 5 
Meadow fescue 28 137 8 ,000 ho 210 13,000 70 5] 
Red clover 363 1,351 SI000 143k 2.35507 215,000. 27 38 
Sweet clover 233 2,565 77,000 395 59 94,000 59 82 
Timothy 59 324 13,000 252 o// 39 ,000 25 33 
Other 18 hg NA 124 741 NA 15 7 NA 
TOTAL 27,659 1,438 3300 39,913 2,344,000 69 61 


l/ The value of forage seeds was derived by using the following prices: 
Alfalfa 14¢ per pound, alsike 7¢, red clover 6¢, sweet clover 3¢, timothy 
he, creeping red fescue 5¢, meadow fescue 6¢, brome 2¢, crested wheat 
grass 8¢, and Kentucky blue grass 15¢. These are No. 2 prices, Alberta 
Wheat Pool, Calgary, letter July 11, 1968. 


pa cick 


If one was to assume that the foreae seed graded 1/2 No. land 1/2 No. 2 
then the total income from this source for the Peace River Area would be 
approximate ly 1 3/4 million der Tseae Since the seed prices were some- 
what below average for 1960 the estimated Income from sale of forege 
seed is in the neighborhood of two million oiiacet 

The 1966 D.B.S. figure for sales of 'other' farm crops is approxi- 
mately two million dollars. 

This figure includes potatoes as well but since this crop is minor 
in terms of sales it may be assumed that forage and legume seed sales 
accounted for two million dollars of farm income which is close to the 


estimated gross sales income from this source in 1961. 


HONEY PRODUCTION 

Legume seed-set is dependent upon bees for pollination. Although 
alfalfa seed Seoae aon is dependent upon pollination by certain kinds 
of bees, the production of alsike, red clover, and sweet clover seed is 
greatly enhanced through placement of honey bee colonies in close prox- 
imity to these fields. These fields then provide the source of honey 
flow while the bees increase the seed-set through pollination-- a highly 
symbtotic relationship. If legume seed production is to remain an 


important source of revenue, bees will have to be used extensively to 


ensure the production of such seeds, 


PAN 
Table 38 ESTIMATED HONEY PRODUCTION - C.D. 15 


iE a A Pee ae 


V/ 


Number of colonies 14,000 27,000 50,000 
Estimated lbs. of 

production ('000) 1,400 h 320 5,800 
Price 16, b/2¢ le 1/2¢ 15s 20 


Estimated value of honey 

with wax $235,000 7 LHROOO $900,000 

The Peace River Area produced approximately 45% of Alberta's honey 
crop in 1967 and approximately 12% of Canada's production. The main pro- 
ducing area is M.D. i320 (Girouxville, Fahler, and McLennan) with 19,000 
colonies. Other areas which have approximately 4,500 colonies include 
M.D. 136 and 135, 12D. “131, CountyenNo, (Ie -H2De 133 -endele2. © a bheaManming= 
North Star area (I.D. 138) has 3,300 colonies and the High Prairie-Debolt 


area (|.D. 125 and 126) has 2,600 colonies. 


= L002 


Figure 22 % OF IMPROVED ACRES BY KIND OF CROPS USE - 1966L/ 
Summary 
Lge C.D.15 Alberta 
(1° D. Number) «4 Sao 
Wheat 17 24 
z Oats 5 8 
5 Barley D2 14 
= Oil Crops 12 4 
otal Crop 56 50 
Sear 19 25 
Other Use aa 
147 (forages, 
Oats 134 eto ao 
Barley 9% 
Oil eGraps 21% 


Total improved acres in 
D. 15 as a % of Alberta 


Ic. 
ae ee 





8 
is 1/ Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
8 3 
Indian Reserves 6 
18 


10 
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Figurer 23 FER TIERZERSSAMESH = Cran De iow 
EAH Totals 
Year C.D. 15 Alberta 
(1° D. Number) 1966 25.851 285,645 
Ens oiey 185,661 
11,013 120,992 










2152 (198 
537449 
418 038 


J/ Plant Industry Division, Alberta 
Department of Agriculture, Adolph W. 
Goettel, (private communication) 
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Figure 24 TONS OF FERTILIZER SOLD - 19661/ 
CFD. 15 
Tons 25,851 
Lbs. Per 53 


Crop Acre 





ay 







Tons Sold 296 
Lbs. Per Crop Acre 1] 












1/ Plant Industry Division, Alberta 
Department of Agriculture, Adolph W. 
Goettel, (private communication). 


Alberta 


285 ,645 
32 
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39 CROP PRODUCTION BY SUBDIVIS1JON 
WHEAT 
(Acres) 

Subdivision gS 1956 1961 1966 
110 m 16 61 364 
RET 2 558 560 869 
123 Es - = = 
124 1,985 1,587 1,826 We 
125 & 367 465 5,003 12,495 
126 11,653 5,912 9,821 16s 7 
128 - = = = 
(es, = = = ~ 
130 46,225 33,828 53,786 65, 144 
13) 17,639 V9), 532 18,234 30,983 
132 39,434 40,159 36 , 305 42,883 
33 28,409 15,.314 37.209 26 ,537 
134 Boies 34,376 311,256 61,634 
135 34,471 24,576 A) 24,504 
136 38,287 36,788 40,610 34,382 
137 = 7 a = 
138 ae hg 246 51,003 ene 194 
139 26,488 1S 22, G24 35,239 
144 - - ~ - 
145 F fi) 200 200 
146 = 260 lees 316! 500 
147 (144-149)930,217 4176 ie 756 12,499 
148 - - - - 
149 = = = - 
County #1 88,089 4] , 880 69,476 78, 869 
Indian Reserves ~ 251 175 126 
TOTAL 4hO,091 BS See ve 388 , 368 529,437 
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Table 40 CROP PRODUCTION BY SUBDIVISION 
OATS 

(acres) 
Subdivision 1951 1956 1961 1966 
110 - Pi 392 614 
11 - 1,187 1,014 1,238 
[23 : z : = 
124 5 443 4,580 4,198 lo 30 
125 13,346 GA70 IO. 7 22 6,334 
126 15.294 11,403 13,287 7,862 
128 = a5 S c 
129 ss e 54 16 
130 en hh 029 29,392 L228 
jee”) isis 11,656 12,009 73309 
132 20,490 16,617 Paes 5,693 
133 15,914 167,.002 7,548 357 
134 29 612 14,965 13,709 10,018 
135 Zio 19,598 14,917 lgb29 
136 29,162 25,048 14,607 Ie 
1esi7 = = = = 
138 2h 223 24,515 19, 381 1240.54 
139 305969 35032 2b , 354 eres the 
144 - = - = 
145 = 114 ya 70 
146 : 919 oe 1,134 
147 (144-149)°712,115 4,765 9,348 7,138 
148 . = = = 
149 = 2 = : 
County #1 422, 165 127,893 78,081 41,829 
Indian Reserves = 1,286 1,082 260 
TOTAL 396,999 362,881 269 ,598 150s,.922 


Table 41 





Subdivision 1951 
110 = 
ret = 
F23 Ss 
124 3,406 
25 15,862 
126 6,089 
128 = 
| 5) 5s 
130 14,353 
131 4 306 
t32 as) 
Las 9,146 
134 10,675 
135 11,454 
136 9,634 
E37 a 
138 h 94h 
139 Ferg 
144 - 
145 - 
146 - 
147 (144-149) 75,636 
148 - 
149 - 
County #1 34,137 
Indian Reserves - 
TOTAL 149,982 


3 ys. 


BARLEY 


(acres) 


1956 





35 
1.021 
A foe 

hh 229 
so05 

15 


95,314 
1,510 


N33 O14 


CROP PRODUCTION BY SUBDIVISION 





89 
57,488 
13,684 
34,723 
26,911 
28,986 
20 5955 
19,307 
26,814 
47,552 


98,565 
1,092 


446 ,662 


1966 





LL6 
L357 
2,647 

38,789 
2225 

141 
96 , 349 
3.35270 
60,047 
36,761 
DO gf a2 
34,834 
35,944 
30,707 
72,07 


137,667 
811 


67.7 56 


— 174> 


TOTAL 31,082 134,678 


Table 42 CROP PRODUCTION BY SUBDIVISION 
OIL CROPS 
(acres) 
195] 1956 1961 

Subdivision Flax Rape Flax Rape Flax Rape 
110 : 2 : = 18 = 
1 : : CS ii ce 271 165 
123 : : : : : : 
124 : f 167 - 82 575 
R25 = - F199 = Ree ark BS 
126 850 = 936 = W685 92,585 
128 - ~ - - - - 
129 - - - - - - 
130 1,502 i ak : 19,634 20,496 
baa 689 - 5,653 - oye. 16,157 
ip? Coal Eee SGA 2 One 7 885 
133 727 = 3,220 32) Lox 
134 LO Ge - 5,060 - 2,988 8,479 
135 Lov a hk hh3 = SR 8,975 
136 i690 7,158 : HW Bibiae 5, 28a 
ty 2 = = 5 = ; 
138 521 = 24,204 = 9.408) 19.777 
39 1530 = 4,834 = Io1ge 10.970 
14h = = = = S = 
145 = - o25 = 293 = 
146 | é 956 = 722% 2,086 
147 (144-149) 74,110 46 11,609 = 6.3128 6,000 
148 = = = = = cs 
149 Z = a . = - 
County #] fg 298 e 20,99 / = 18,852 4,389 
Indian Reserves - = ad = ‘ 394 


3,099 
5624 


5 OU 
1,308 
11,685 
1140 
Bese 
O32 
5,064 
175256 
3,314 
145 
526 
L364 


20,689 
45 


BSR 252.4? OAS 235 


28,085 
17,845 
Spey: 
7,900 
14,272 
18,716 
22,000 
197, 366 
37,428 


2h 12h, 
405 


260,818 


= 175 = 
CROP PRODUCTION BY SUBDIVISION 


TAME HAY AND FODDER 


Table 43 





























(aeres,) 

Subdivision 1951 1956 1961 1966 
110 - 12 523 1,014 
111 - ee 2B 2,887 
123 - ~ - : 
124 Sisit Hae Wl 3,444 5,409 
125 4 500 7,499 13,487 es 
126 ie 9,961 19,515 23,390 
128 - | = : 
129 - - 323 618 
130 26,031 28,536 38,841 58,608 
131 9,901 9,846 17,514 23,024 
132 23, 380 22,672 40,007 43,159 
133 9,745 9,665 19,342 hoy 2a 
134 15,962 16,778 hy 100 46,000 
135 7,503 7,519 Ba giie 12,860 
136 15,147 14,119 28,250 22,588 
BS, i - Fi 35,005 
138 cole 167295 31,794 z 
ns, 7,584 1 Sis 260/75 cere ee, 
14h 2 : : : 
145 - 216 755 330 
146 - 308 1,038 672 
147 (144-149) 919 6,995 4 063 4841 
148 : 2 : : 
149 - - . : 
County #1 750078 0 107,750 143,974 150,243 
Indian Reserves - 233 198 Lo7 
TOTAL 216,051 272,558 4S 657 501,544 





ene adattaron there were 302 acres of corn silage in the 
eensus division. 
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Figure 25 IN HAY, FODDER, PASTURE - 1966/ 
Oa Sele a bere 
Hay & 9 9 
a Fodder Lie ee 
. D. Number 
Pasture 4% 8 


Total 


than 0.05% 


I/ Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 







; ] 
Indian Reserves 29 


* 
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Table 44 CROP PRODUCTION BY SUBDIVISION 

MIXED GRAINL! 

(acres) 

Subdivision 1957 Giese: 1961 — 1966 — 
110 : - 65 70 
111 = 24 90 60 
pe - - 5 = 
124 = Ve 8 245 
125 276 272 74 538 
126 282 van 1,118 668 
1:28 ~ - = z 
129 = = 128 76 
130 139 640 e307 TE 
1 20 110 607 740 
SZ 48 176 862 684 
Liss. e 38 350 hhh 
134 5 106 179 671 
NSIS. 10 95 49) 550 
136 12 389 903 946 
137 : : - ; 
138 105 885 1,104 1,752 
139 258 161 15013 5,101 
144 - - = - 
145 - . = es 
146 - - 66 20 
147 (144-149) 9 20 6 103 329 
148 - - - - 
149 a = . = 
County #1 80 1,264 5,061 kh 819 
indian Reserves - - 188 ~ 
TOTAL 1,255 4 383 14,197 18,490 


l/ In addition there were 7,800 acres of rye, 433 acres of 
corn silage, and 866 acres of potatoes grown in C.D. 15 in 1966, 
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FARM CAPITAL 
Land, labour, capital and management are combined to achieve agricul- 
tural productivity. Capital values of buildings, machinery and equipment, 
livestock and poultry, as well as land are shown in Table 48, ''Farm Capital 
by Subdivision''. Capital value per farm in C.D. 15 is $39,500 while for 
Albertagit. is S60,700 or S42vhigher than) invG:Gael5. A comparison somecan- 


ital values per farm by item of farm production follows: 


Table 45 THE COMPONENTS OF CAPITAL VALUES PER FARM 
RORWC 2D. Thomand (ALBERTA 


Additional Increase 
Ce Lo Alberta Needed to 
Equal Alberta 


Land and buildings $26 , 700 $41,300 $14,600 (55%) 
Machinery and equipment 10,000 Tie 300 300m 1h) 2) 
Livestock and poultry 2,500 8,100 5,600 (224%) 
Tots! Capital Per=rarm 24-539, 500 $60,700 $21,200 (54%) 





The crop economy of C.D. 15 is reflected in somewhat comparable level 
of investments in machinery and equipment when compared with the provincial 
investments. A much greater investment of capital is found in livestock 
and poultry on a provincial basis. Also a higher degree of development is 
evident in land and buildings on the average farm in Alberta when compared 


With C.D. 15), 


1/ Because the numbers were rounded, the total may not equal the 
sum of its parts. 
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Even though the rate of growth in farm capital values is faster in 


C2Ds_15 than for the province at tarde. (22% dalgvinutive years) the value 


of farms in C.D. 15 in 1966 is.only slightly greater than the value of 


farms in Alberta in 1961. 


it would take 23 years to equate the values of farms in C.D. 


average Alberta farm values. 


With a 22% gain on Alberta every five years, 


15 with 


Since farm values are a reflection of farm productivity and adjust- 


ment in size a reflection of the effort to obtain higher levels of produc- 


tion, a considerable amount of adjustment is necessary as indicated below. 


Table 46 


Acres 


ewe 
cao 
10-69 
Pon 2 359 
240-399 
400-559 
560-759 
7oo-1,, 119 
1,120-1,599 
IeGg0=2) 239 
2, 240-2, 879 
2,880 and up 


TOTAL 





94 
L555 
2,931 
1,671 
1,222 

SBM 
o> 

89 

Z3 

24 


O95 D 


AND AVERAGE SALES BY FARM SIZE 


47 
8868 


Average Sales, not total. 


7? DABS. Spec calerGh. 


1966 
ES 
1966 
oar Average 
Total Sales 
oe ce RSS 8s) 
O16. S10 5639 
| .-2ran5),067 
iat 1,482 
See 276 
18.3 4,181 
orheve 536i? 
sso) 510 
raf ohO., Jou 
Lah log o4 
O5e 164057 
ON oa), 
100.0 Als 


ALBERTA 
1966 
% of Average 
No. Total — Sales 
323 PS) 5 092 
Se eal 5, bo2 
2,298 area B95 
12,648 hs 2 3 ne 
Ota kp oe is. oe 
W966 Se 728) 
Six66 Rene! 12) Sh awisiiz00 
B29 al 169. 12.548 
4 464 6.4 17,696 
De Sit eras 
878 feo 25,5305 
eee 2.3 40,782 
69,411 100.0 9,125% 


1,813 
15,408 
19,385 
11,763 

8,421 

7,498 

3,969 

1,842 

766 

1,426 


f FeLi. 


NUMBER OF FARMS? BY FARM SIZE up 





AGUS 


Table 47 CHANGES IN CAPITAL PER FARM 
WITH VALUES FOR LAND, MACHINERY AND LIVESTOCK “ 
(1961-663 CeDe 15° and-Alberta) 
CD. ays ALBERTA 

19611966 19611966 
1. Land and buildings 125 Jue eeenG 985 23,430 41,283 
- §$ change - 14,236 - 17,853 
- % change 2 112 : 76 
2. Machinery and equipment 6, 343 10,074 7,524 11,310 
- $ change - 3545) ~ 3, 786 
- % change - sell - 56 
3. Livestock and poultry 2,134 2,478 6,164 8,141 
- $ change = 344 - ed 
- % change - vi = 32 
we 1Otalocapprat 2 226 B99 537 37 ob Soe 60}, 14-8 
- $ change - (ee31u - 22 ONG 
- % change - 86 - 64 


The growth in capital values per farm was higher in C.D. 15 than for 
the province in general, 86% vs. 64% for the period 1961 to 1966. This is 
an encouraging sign in agricultural adjustment. The gain in farm capital 
values for C.D. 15 is largely due to the improvement in values of land and 
buildings. This component grew by 112% for C.D. 15 in the period 1961 to 
1966, as compared with 76% for Alberta. Gains made in this component of 
farm values were reduced by comparatively slower growth of the livestock 


ang poultry industry; |72.gain tn €.D. 15 vss 822 for Alberta. 


1D wre no Buc Suan} 1966 Agriculture, Bulletin 5 and 5.3. 
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Taber 49 CAPITAL VALUES i/ 
1921-66 FOR ALL FARMS AND PER FARM~ 
Cab. as 
(1921 is used as a base period) 
Adjusted Values 
Gross Ave. Per Farm 
Actual Def lated Deflated 

192] $ ,000 $ ,000 
Farms ~ No. 4550 45550 - 
Total Capital Value 24,910 24,910 $5,475 
Land, Buildings 16,989 16,989 sw st 
Machinery, Equip. 2 O38 2,033 623 
Livestock, Poultry 5,088 5,088 lie eas} 
93 
Farms - No. 10,168 10,168 - 
Totaly Capital Wa lhue 43,462 47,808 $4,701 
Land, Buildings 314703 34,873 3,429 
Machinery, Equip. 75051 7,756 1 763 
Lives tock; Poul try 4709 5,180 1,509 
194] 
Farms - No. oy, Srv ie) = 
Total Capitall Value 42,429 42,429 Sh, 349 
Land, Buildings 28,240 28,240 2,895 
Machinery, Equip. 8,052 8,052 825 
Livestock, Poultry 6,138 6,138 629 
[eB 
Farms - No. 9,492 9,492 - 
Total Capital Value 114,944 68,966 $7,269 
Land, Buildings 65,535 39% 321 4144 
Machinery 2 Equip. 352029 2 OT 7 Lye 
Livestock, Poultry 14,380 8,628 909 
1961 
Farms - No. 8,955 8,955 = 
Total Capital Value 190,078 95,039 $10,616 
Land, Buildings 114,168 57,084 6,376 
Machinery, Equip. 56,802 28,401 are 
Livestock, Poultry 19,108 9,554 1,067 
1966 
Farms - No. 8,868 8,868 - 
Total Capital Value 8507617 140,247 515820 
Land, Buildings 239,299 95,720 10,797 
Machinery, Equip. 89, 338 35,735 4 031 
Livestock, Poultry Ze 979 8,792 992 


I/ 0.B.S. To arrive at constant dollars the following factors were 
used as presented on Page 36 of the National Income Accounts: 


194] 


192] 
I 


1931 
Lal 


1.0 


eee 
0.6 


1961 
One 


1966 
0.4 
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Figure 28 AVERAGE TOTAL CAPITAL VALUES PER FARM - 19661/ 
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Com Deetl:5 Alberta 
1. D. Number) 


$40,000 $61,000 





Indian Reserves $18,000 


1/ Special Run, Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 
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Figure, 29 
























Statistics. 


J/ Special Run, Dominion Bureau of 


~ 
(1. D. Number) Alberta 
] 
i 
8 
147 
$'000 
Land & Buildings 15 $11,000 
Machinery & Equipment 6 Hndian $ 4,000 
Livestock & Poultry 2 Reserves s. 2),,000 
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FARM CREDIT 
Farm credit is of primary concern in agricultural development. A 

Survey conducted by the Rural Development Research Branch, in Census 
Division 12, in 1966 revealed that government sources provided most of 
the land credit and banks provided most of the machinery loans. (These 
may have been Farm Improvement Loans backed by the Federal Sracirers 
The kind of loans were not identified.) A summary of the sources of 
credit in Census Division 12 is tabulated below for the purpose of com- 


paring farm credit use in Census Division 15 with the use of credit in 


Go Dee |Z 
Table 50 SOURCES OF FARM CREDIT IN C. D. 12 (1966) 
Amount NonO7 Average 
Loaned Loans Loan % of Total 
Land 
banks S 172902 10 or. 790 S 
government 462,800 57 cy URS) 78 
private 16,500 5 3,300 3 
finance co. 600 1 600 = 
other O72 55 25) 3,890 Slo 
Total 7595, 057 98 Oa OTe 100 
Buildings & 
Machinery 
banks 29925) ffs 2, 053 54 
government 14,650 3 12,325 h 
private 1,000 1 1,000 = 
finance co. 35,950 13 6,862 10 
other 117,650 42 7,021 Es 
Total $368,501 134 $325 750 100 
Livestock 
banks $ 24,100 10 62410 8] 
government 1,000 ] 1,000 3 
private none none none oa 
finance co. none none none 5 
other 4 750 res 1,583 Piss 
Total $ 29,850 14 Paarl iY 100 


Operating 
Expenses 
banks 


government 


private 


finance co. 


other 
Total 


Personal & 


Household 


bank 


government 


private 


finance co. 


other 

Total 
Other 

bank 


government 


private 


finance co. 


other 


Total 


The total amount of 


Amount 


Loaned 


Salo pou 


none 
1,500 


none 


30,112 


45,512 


1,800 
2,200 
none 


1,400 


10,815 


14,215 


none 
Zpo0d 
450 


none 


14,634 


0 aes 


none 
=e) 
21 


Average 


Loan 


Sn 3/08 


7/0 


S31 


Z0Of lotal 


3] 


100 


8h 
100 


farm credit used by the 247 farmers in the survey 


was slightly over $1,000,000. 


Seventy-eight farmers had no credit, while 


the average loan for the 169 farmers who had credit was $6,307. 


The Farm Credit Corporation accepts land as collatoral 


in making loans. 


It is, therefore, likely that farmers in the survey listed under land loans, 


the portion F.C.C. loans which may have covered buildings, livestock, oper- 


ating costs and debt consolidation. 


finance land purchases. 


Provincially, 60% of F.C.C. loans»ao ta 


The amount of farm credit owing by C. D. 15 farmers to two major 
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government loan agencies (Alberta Farm Purchase Board and Farm Credit 
Corporation) in 1967 amounted to $34.6 million. The two agencies had 2,238 
loans outstanding in 1967. The average loans from these sources was S95. 500), 
By comparison, the average farm loan extended from government sources to 
farmers in C. D. 12 as measured the farm survey in 1966 was $6,000. This 
comparison in part, reflects the fact that the Peace River is a relatively 
new area requiring more money for development especially for land improve- 
ment. There may also be a difference in attitude on the part of farmers 

to the use of credit in farming operations. If it is assumed that of those 
2,238 loans, one loan is granted per farm, then 25% of the farms in the 
census division have loans with either F.C.C. or A.F.P.B. This leaves 75% 
or 6,630 farms, some of which may have loans from friends, relatives, banks, 
and other financial agencies. The correlation of growth in net worth, which 
is one measure of farming success, to use of credit has not been established 
to date. It is, however, generally recognized that credit is important in 


achieving economically viable farm units. 


eal ooe- 








Table 51] FARM CREDIT FOR Ge Do SoBY Jails 

FROM SELECTED AGENCIES ut 

(1967) 

ice Dy, No. Loans Amount of Loans 
110 2 26,000 
11 9 121,000 
h28 ae aie 
124 10 1.19, 000 
126 106 1,550,400 
129 1 14000 
1 131 17852, 760 
132 228 3,691,800 
134 153 2,286,000 
138 See 2,583,400 
139 203 2,930,000 
144 -- == 
145 j; 13,000 
146 7 88 ,000 
147 hg 688 ,000 
148 3 87,000 
149 -- -- 
130 291 4 419,389 
133 98 1.764000 
135 106 1,813,000 
136 Lo 2,309,000 
Gr. Pr. County #1 525 8,287,400 
TOTAL 2.238 $34,662,000 





1/ Abstracted from records of the Farm Credit Corporation and Alberta 
Farm Purchase Board. 
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COMPARATIVE ECONOMIC AND EMPLOYMENT 
CONTRIBUTIONS OF AGRICULTURE 

A comparison of the economic contribution of agrteulture to other 
sectors of the C.D. 15 economy reveals that the agricultural sector is 
the leading employer in C.D. 15. It is a distant second jn terms of 
product dollars to that derived from sales of mining, oil, and oil] pro- 
ducts. Dollar sales in the latter industry comes primarily from the 
sales of oi] and gas. One should keep in mind that the impact on the 
regional economy based on 'dollar sales! is not directly comparable. 

One dollar of oil sales does not have the same impact on the regional 
economy that is derived from one dollar of agricultural products sales. 
The primary reason for this is that agricultural Operators are almost 

all residents of the area and are consumers of products sold by merchants 
in the area’ The money derived from the sale of oj] and oi] products, 

on the other hand, goes to sources which are primarily non-resident. 
There are several direct benefits which accrue to the area from the oi] 
and oi] products industry. These show up as jobs in exploration and 
drilling activities, at gathering and jumping stations, as well as trans- 
portation of equipment and products; and in expenditures made on pur- 
chasing of right-of-ways into private property for exploration and 
development purposes. 

On a provincial basis, when the demands for of1 expands $1, the total 
output of other industries expands 31¢. When the demand for agricultural 
products expands by $1] the total output in other industries rises 36¢. 
But since one additional dollar expanded on oi1 and gas products causes: 
a 12¢ expansion in wages and salaries compared to 10¢ in agriculture, the 


contribution of the two industries on the provincial basis is said to be 
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about ae No attempt is made in this report to analyze the input- 
output relationships of the two industries in C.D. 15. This is a complex 


study which merits seperate consideration. 





Hab tp 2 GROSS SALES AND EMPLOYMENT 
FOR PRIMARY INDUSTRIES - C.D. 15 

+ td, Sa tee ae Labour Force 

Sales in 1966 in 19612/ 
Agriculture 42,000,000 105,325 
Forestry 10,600 ,000 890 
Mining, oil, and of] products : 169,800 ,000 594 
Fisheries, trapping and peeing 1,700 ,000 h85 
countene 7 1,500,000 200 2/ 
TOTAL 225,600 ,000 12,594 





1/ Wright, R. W., The Alberta Economy, Department of Economics, 
University of Alberta, Calgaryor p. 35: 


2/ Labour force figures are not available for the primary sectors, 
with exception of agriculture for the more recent years than 1961. 


3 & 4/ An estimate of income was made for these iniustries by 

Jerry F. Bigam, Economist, Rural Development Research Branch, 
Economics Division, Department of Agriculture. For tourism 15,000 
parties visited €.D. 15 im 1966 according to a Department of Indus- 
try study, Survey and Analysis of Non-Resident Travel - 1967. They 
Spent on the average 4.8 nights at the cost of 519 per High ior 
approximately $100 per party. Hunting was estimated on the basis 

of $150 per moose hunter. Using a success ratio of 40% there were 
9,000 hunters in the province who harvested 3,600 moose. Nine 
thousand hunters spent $1,350,000 in the province. See Alberta, a 
publication of the Bee aeen of Lands, Forests, Parks and Wildlife, 
Vol. 11, No. 1; Spring 1968, p. 37. It wish assumed: that approximately 
40% of ihe moose hunters visited C.D. 15 and spent approximately 
$500,000 in the area. The balance of the income is from fisheries 
and trapping. 


5/ Estimate only. It was assumed that gross income from tourism 
per person employed in the tourist trade was $7,500. The expendi - 
ture of $1 1/2 million would thus provide 200 jobs. 
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Figure 30 PERCENTAGE OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES u 
IN'C. DY V5*and "ALBERTA 










Forestry 3.6% 


Agriculture 41.1% 
Mines & oils 2.4% 


Fishing & trapping 
1.92 


Secondary and tertiary 
industries 52% 


proeele Forestry 0.6% 


Mines & 011 3,52 if 
Agriculture 21% | 


Secondary and tertiary 
industries 74.5% 


Fishing & trapping, 
hunting 0.2% 






I Dye ory labour Forces Occupa tionsyoval. 3°9=69. Ottawa, 1961 and 


Department of Agriculture data. 


Saas 


The ratio of primary to secondary and tertiary jobs in the agricul- 


turally based C.D. 15 economy is approximately 1:1. This same ratio was 


MW 


found in agriculturally based C.D. 12—. On the provincial level, how- + 


ever,the ratio of primary to secondary jobs is 1:3. The total labour 


force in €.Ds<|5 hm 196 was Anais Agriculture provided 10,325 jobs 


or 41% of the total employment. 


Vy Janssen, V.T. et al; The B-12 Plan, Rural Development Research 
Branch, Economics Division, Department of Agriculture, Edmonton, 


1968. 


2/ D.B.S.; Labour Force, Occupations, Vol. 3.1-8, Ottawa, 1961 


and Department of Agriculture data. 


Sette 
POSSIBLE AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENTS 
Ne Geert 

If present trends continue, one may postulate the numbers of live- 
stock on farms in C.D. 15 at some future date, Unie for the purposes 
of this study was set at 1981. The projection of trends is hazardous 
since production techniques and marketing conditions change bringing re- 
alignment to the production patterns. Nonetheless, trends are useful 
in assessing expectations and in determining programs and projects which 
may be needed to alter undesirable conditions and to help bring 
about desirable developmental conditions. 

In addition, livestock projections can be utilized in determining 
the possible land use in the future. Based on the labour which can be 
provided by a farm operator and assuming a moderate level of techno- 
logy, one can arrive at the number of farm units which provide full 


employment to the operators. This process is discussed below: 


Table 53 LIVESTOCK NUMBERS 
Projected 

1951 1956 1961 1966 for 198] 
Dany ecow sss. aes 14 638 13,343 9,081 5,000 
Beef Cow se 9,17] 5 tie hb, AL 746 59,046 90 ,000 
ag = quire 6,000-/ 11,0004/ 13,000 8,000 15,000 

- sow-pig ratio 1:8 Led 1:8.8 FAS - 

Sic 84,000 154,000 182,000 112,000 240 ,000 
senocs 6 ,533 11,010 20,071 11,367 10 ,000 
Poultry (Hens) LSOnLG7, 179,978 163 ,631 128,605 100 ,000 


Y/ 1D. B SSye hos 1266 | 


2/ Estimated from total cattle numbers. Subtracted dairy stock and 
assumed that one-half of the animals in the herd were cows. 


P/U DBCS wel LSG1<66 
4/ Estimated on the basis of a 1:8 sow-pig ratio. 
5/ Calculated on the basis of two farrowings per year and eight 


pigs per litter. 
6/ D.B.S., 1951-66. Includes spring lambs. 


ong 


Table 54 ANNUAL LIVESTOCK 
FEED REQUIREMENTS 


Projected for 198] 


Feed Grain naedeed 





Barley 
Number Equivalent 
Dairy Cows 5,000 @ 45 bu. 225,000 
Cattle on peers 45,000 @ 50 bu. 2,250 ,000 
Other Cattle: cows 90 ,000 = 
- replacements (20% of cows) 48,000 @ 10 bu. 180 ,000 
- grass feed fea naniinne 35,000 @ 10 bu. 350,000 
Pigs: sows 15,000 °@ 25 bu, 375,000 
- market hogee! 240,000 @ 20 bu. 4 800,000 
Sheep: ewes (feed requirement is 5 ,c00 @ 5 bu: 25,000 
- Jambs— (listed jointly 7,000 2 
Poultry: hens 100,000 @ 2 bu. 200 ,000 
sOTAL”SC:*:;”:C ed Se a) “esesoNe ott SGT eNaee One ce ClnOOO nis 


1/ Cattle on feed are assumed to come from the calf crop raised 
on the farms in C.D. 15, with no significant amount of imports. 
The calf crop is assumed to be 90% producing 81,000 calves. 
Allowing 1,000 deaths leaves 80,000 calves. Based on current 


trends 45, 000 may be expected to be fattened in feed lots by 1981. 
2/ Balance of 80,000 calves produced, and which are not in the 
feed-lots, are assumed to be wintered and sold as long-yearlings 


from pasture. 


3/ Calculated on the basis of two farrowings per year and eight 
pigs per litter. 


4/ Calculated on the basis of a 150% lamb crop and 500 deaths 
after lambing. 


5/ Feed grain allotments were as follows: 


Davitivene Oe uS5 Ose Bs Gch) oheer- apace 45 bu. of barley equivalent 

Be GEA COW satu drut aistaly ee" S specail 

Beef cattle.im feed= ot... 2.56% 50 bu. of barley equivalent 
(250# gain for long ylgs.)... 

S Tayi pcpdes © ep Cirarar MeOH RORSREE wae Spee a 25 bu. of barley equivalent 

Marketahod 02258 }ataad- ote 20 bu. of barley equivalent 

UciaM LOL) yale cy etn a eee sees 2 bu. Of barley equivalent 


Ewe (150% Fambr crop.ju.c..... ... 5 bu. of barley equivalent 
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Assuming the average yield of barley per acre will remain at the 
current level of 26 bushels per acre, 323,000 acres of barley will be 
required for feed purposes by 1981. Some of the feed wil] be in the 
form of oats. Due to fewer pounds per bushel and higher fibre content, 
one bushel of barley may be substituted with approximately 1 3/4 bushels 
of oats. The livestock population projected for 1981 would consume 
approximately 14,700,000 bushels of oats which at current average yields, 
(36 bu. per ac.) would require 408,000 acres of production. 

The possible number of farm units based on 3,000 Petre of labour 
provided by one operator is calculated below. 


Table 55 POSSIBLE NUMBER OF FARM UNITS IN C.D. 15 
BY 1981 


Number of Farm Units 
Possible in 1981 








Dairy Farms 5,000 167 
30 
Beef Farms 90-0005» 900 
100 
Beef Feeding 45,000 75 
600 
Hog Farms 240 ,000 400 
600 
Sheep Farms 5,000 5 
T,000 
Poultry Farms 100,000 34 
5000 
_ Mink qc! 75 
TOTAL LIVESTOCK FARMS 1,656 


1/ It is estimated that a farm operator can provide 3,000 hours 
of labour. annually (300 days @ 10 hrs.). Some families with older 
children can provide over 4,000 hours of family labour per year. 
Hence the size of the units can be greater than indicated 
resulting in fewer farms, particularly where a high level of tech- 
nology is applied, using new and bigger equipment to expand farm 
operations. 


2/ The calculation is based on the tullibee fish harvest in Lesser 
Slave Lake. It is possible to expand mink production to other lakes 
in C.D. 15 but the market is currently depressed and the number of 

mink operations is not expected to increase over the current figure. 


=) 7 = 


Since the production of feed required to grow-out and fatten liven 
stock is considered in the livestock earenlaticas ane the acreage used 
for grain feed production is subtracted from the acreage which is expect- 
ed to be in use by 198] for total grain production. The feed grain 
acreage required was estimated at 323,000 acres of barley or 408,000 acres 
of oats. The estimated acreage needed would, thence, approximate 350,000 
acres. Since hay and fodder are also expected to occupy 700,000 acres, 
this leaves approximately 2,000,000 acres for cash grain production. 

The labour requirement, using a moderate level of technology, is 
5.0 hours per crop acre. One operator could, therefore, farm 600 acres 


of crop land. Assuming a full-time crop operation there could be 


i i Vie 000 ,000 : 
3333..grainyfarns-tmace)- 152 000, E> 3,333) 
600 ) 
Tape 6 TOTAL FARM UNITS POSSIBLE IN C.D. 15 BY 1981 
(Based on Full Employment of Labour) 
Eives tock Farms. «....-meeene 1,656 
Crop “FSrinis.. een ees dee eee bb 
TOTAL 4 989 


In 1966 there were 8,868 farms, of which 4,224 were commercial 
farms (those with farm sales over $2,500 ancoarty). It is unlikely 
that approximately 4,000 of the total census farms will cease operation 
by 1981. Traditionally, there have been families who have preferred to 
remain on farm units even if these farm units could not achieve econo- 
mic viability and provide $3,000 or more for fantly labour return, a 
benchmark used by people working in the underdeveloped areas. In addi- 
tion, since this is a relatively new and developing area, many farm units 
will remain to be trial operations for people working in other occupa- 


tions as well as for some who will attempt to make a success of farming 


-" 19.5 i 


by giving it "a try''. Because part-time and full-time underemployed 
farm units are expected to continue in the area, it is estimated that 
there will be approximately 7,500 farms in C.D. 15 in 1981. 

Nonetheless. the seriousness of the adjustment problem is evident. 
In 1966 there were 8,868 farm units. With increased crop acreage for- 
seen for 198] and using current technology at moderate levels 
it is possible that only 5,000 farm units would operate in C.D. 15 with 
full labour employment by 1981. From 1956 to 1966, 695 farm units dis- 
appeared in spite of new farms which were established in the area. It 
is likely that in the period 1966-81 approximately 1,300 farm units will 
disappear, leaving approximately 7,500 farms. This rate of disappear- 
ance points to a serious adjustment problem. If greater equilibrium 
is to be achieved in agriculture, it is necessary to accelerate forma- 
tion of economically viable farm units which provide full employment to 
farm operators. Farm consolidation, credit policies, farm and home 
management consulting, and Mier programs may be employed to achieve 
greater equilibrium. 

Since dislocations in the agricultural sector are reflections of 
internal as well as external economic forces over which farm families 
have little or no control, those farm families leaving agriculture 
should be financially assisted if they desire to change to other occu- 
pations. Some of the programs which can be employed to assist those 
considering closing their agriculture operations are: 

1. Counseling services which inform about alternative employment 

possibilities 

2. Training and retraining assistance 


3. Relocation assistance 
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INTRODUCTION 


The first economic base of the Peace River area ui was the fur trade. 
Before the turn of the century and even for some time beyond, the sparse 
population was able to earn a livelihood from fur trapping and related 
activities. About 1915 the settlers began to arrive in the area, and occu- 
pied the most fertile land. For the last fifty years and probably for some 
time to come, agriculture has been and will likely continue to be, the 
economic base in the region. 

More recently, however, trends toward industrialization are becoming 
evident. The forest industry has become a major contributor to the economy, 
providing payrolls, purchasing services and justifying expansion in trans- 
portation facilities. It is an industry which is growing quickly and may 
well expand to double its production in the foreseeable future. The loca- 
tion of forest-related manufacturing firms in the Peace area is a distinct 
possibility. One pulp and paper mill will likely locate there; the supply 
of raw materials could support more mills. 

The oil industry has contributed a considerable amount to the area's 
economy in the past. An area, east of Peace River, holds the promise for 
future discoveries so that exploration activity is likely to continue for 
several years and the oil] industry should, therefore, continue to be a 
major contributor to the area's economy. Mining developments, as well, 
show some promise, particularly the possibility of a location of an ore 
concentrator in the Clear Hills iron deposits. This development would de- 
pend on markets and conditions in the highly industrialized east and 
elsewhere. 


Accelerated industrialization and urbanization will result in a larger 


l1/_ In this publication, the Peace River area is synonymous with 
CD 
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demand for recreational facilities. An improved transportation system 
along with abundance of fish and wildlife is likely to result in an ex- 
panded tourist trade. People vary widely in their concepts of what con- 
stitutes scenic beauty but there is general agreement among visitors that 
the Peace is one of the most beautiful areas in the world and it is yet 
largely unspoiled. 

The commercial fishing and trapping industries, with better manage- 
ment than in the past and more efficient methods could become viable again. 
Although these industries will never again enjoy their past prominence, 
they should provide an adequate income for a few people or supplement the 
income of many. In any event, if restored, these industries would contri- 


bute to the economic diversity of the area. 
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FORESTRY AND FOREST INDUSTRIESL/ 


C. D. 15, Alberta's largest census division, encompasses an area of 
roughly 94,000 square miles of which about 10% is farm land, 40% is forested 
land, 20% is potential forest land and 30% is a mixture of bushland, water and 
muskeg. Three forests, the Peace, Footner and Grande Prairie, are located 
within the, boundaries: of C.. Dial 5. ne Otetheadoreste aintGe) Dt <l5ee mest. oda he 
Slave: Lake Forest, Lies. within C- 0.15: boundaries a smal.) portions of the Lac 


La Biche, Athabasca, Edson, and Whitecourt Forests are also included. 


Development of the Industry 

The"development of ‘the forest industry in’ most of C.D) 15: began with the 
construction of the Northern Alberta pe Woe along Lesser Slave Lake from 
1911 to 1915. Railway construction created (1) a demand for railroad ties, 
(2) a transportation route for lumber exports (3) and an influx of mew settlers 
who required lumber for local construction. The growth of the timber industry 
paralleled the extension of the railway so that by the late 1930's timber 
operations were carried on in what are presently the Slave Lake, Grande Prairie, 
and Peace River Forests. During this same period, rail pushed into the Whitecourt 
region (1920's) and lumbering activity began there as well. Little development 
occurred in what is now the Footner Lake Forest until 1963, at which time the 
Great Slave Lake Railway opened up that area. The railways, then, have been 
the vehicle for the part of growth of the forest industry and indeed, the 
recently completed Alberta Resources Railway will be instrumental in establishing 


a pulp and paper industry in C. D. 15. 


1/ For a more detailed treatment, see Bigam, J. F.; Industry & Resources in 
Alberta's C. D. 15, Rural Development Research Branch, Economics Division, 
Alberta Department of Agriculture, Edmonton, 1968. 


2/ At that time called Edmonton, Dunvegan and B.C. Railway. 
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AVERAGE ANNUAL TIMBER PRODUCTION IN C. D. ic 


Figure | 
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Until the last six years, almost all of the sawmills were=porteble and 
were generally moved every fall to where the logging berths were located. 

At these mills, the logs were rough-sawn and then trucked out of the bush to 
planermills which were located at railway sidings. From here the finished 
lumber was shipped te both Alberta and export markets. In some instances, 
small planers were located alongside the bush sawmills and the finished lumber 
was either trucked to a railhead or directly to a local market. The last few 
years have seen changes in both logging and sawing methods. The major change 
was the introduction of wheeled skidders in the place of caterpillars for 
skidding. In earlier years the 'cats' skidded freshly fallen timber short 
distances to a roadside landing. The logs were then skidded by an arch 

rib Peace to the bush sawmills. When the skidding distance of the arch 

rib trucks became tco great, the sawmill was moved closer to the cutting 
operations. This method is still practiced by many of the smaller lumber 
companies in C. D. 15. The wheeled skidder has an advantage over the ‘cat' 
method in that loads can be skidded much more quickly over the rough terrain 
and therefore, it becomes possible to skid the logs over longer distances. 
This improved method coupled with the introduction of fork loaders and large 
trucks has severed the distance relationship between the bush sawmill] and its 
proximity to the logging areas. This logging change has occurred partly as a 
result of the developments in sawmill operation. 

Rising labour and equipment costs have necessitated increased utilization 
of logs. This in turn requires more sophisticated and expensive machinery 
which, as it turns out, requires a fairly permanent mill location. Also, 
many mill owners found it difficult to get skilled labour to work in bush 


VW A standard one ton truck (or larger) with a tripod boom in place of a box. 
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camps. The result has been that large, permanent sawmills have been and are 
being built. The technolcgical improvements in logging have coniplemented 
these changes in sawmills. When the sawmill becomes permanent, it becomes 
beneficial to locate the planer close to the sawmill to form an integrated 
production line. 

The above summarizes the recent technological developments. But the 
question arises, ''What has happened to the labour force?''. In the earlier 
Stage, logging operations were almost exclusively carried on during the winter. 
Each days logging cut satisfied the daily sawmill requirements and built 
up a small inventory. Once the spring thaw began, logging operations shut 
down, ending the work for the logging crews. The sawmi]1 operated for a 
short period to clean up any log inventories. The rough lumber was air dried 
for two months and then planed, possibly by the original employees of the 
sawmill. Usually there was a three to four month wait between the end of 
planing and the start-up of the logging season. The centralized mill of to- 
day requires large log inventories in order to keep Operating for most of the 
year. Year-round operations are desirable to hold skilled employees. The 
total number of men necessary to log a given volume has not changed. However, 
there have been functional changes in jobs. That is, where previcusly a man 
ran a 'cat' for skidding, he is now operating a loader or a wheeled rider 
The major changes have occurred (and will occur) in the sawmills and planer mills 
because their operating seasons have been extended and additional employment has 


been generated. 


Structure and Development 


Historical developments have created some definite differences in the size 
and number of logging and sawing operations. The following table shows the 


degree of ownership and concentration of coniferous logging quotas: 


Hy Ae cat skinner! who previously skidded logs would operate a loader instead e.q. 
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Table ] NUMBER OF COMPANIES OR INDIVIDUALS OWNING 
CONIFEROUS QUOTAS - C. D. 15 - 1968 











FOREST 
Foctner Grande Peace ‘Slave White- sca) 
Quota Cut (M fbm) Lake Pradirnie, River Lake ~ Court Biche 
1,000 3 6 3 
000 -- 2000 = = 1 h 6 = 
3, 000 = 5,000 1 ! 6 l | 
6,000 - 7,000 ] = 2 2 ] = 
8,000 - 10,000 ] = | ] ] = 
11,000°- 15,000 1 - - - 1 - 
16,000 - 20,000 = - ~ 1 ~ - 
20,000 -- 30,000 | | | | = = 
30,000 | 1 ~ - - 2 
a RE ee ee te 
TOTAL QUOTAS VOLUME (M fbm) 97.7 Fe! S327 99.72/ 5] Bes 5.4 


ihe able sindicates, that, thesS lave: lake andi Whitecourt Forests have the 
largest number of small operations. On the other hand, the Grande Prairie and 
Footner Lake Forests have a few operators who hold large blocks of timber. Two 
different reasons account for the larger holdings in the Footner and Grande 
Prairie Forests. In the Grande Prairie Forest, consolidation cf smaller holdings 
has been a strong trend since the late 1950's, due mainly to the presence of 
North Canadian Forest Industries. Also, vast quantities of ‘timber which were not 
7 Includes N.Copals Lease Area. 


2/ Includes Quota Cuts in M.B.P.R. Lease and Reserve Areas. 
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classed as mature until the late 1950's and lack of access prevented develop- 
ment of mature stands. The Footner Forest is in the first stage of development 
because the railway only recently reached the area.. The far north location 
and a forest policy which is in favour of larger, more efficient miltsein: this 
area have contributed to the large-scale Operations. The smaller operations 
in Slave Lake, Whitecourt and Lac La Biche Forests arose because access to 
much of the forested areas has been relatively good for a number of years 

and small operators have not needed to undertake any large expenditures on 
access roads. The Edmonton and local markets could readily be supplied by 
road, and a rail line was nearby if export shipments were to be made. Thus 
some of the costs necessary in the more northerly regions were not incurred. 

In the long-run it is likely that the kind of concentration found in the 
Grande Prairie and Footner Lake is preferable to the smaller cperations in the 
other four forest areas. Because the Alberta lumber industry depends on the 
export market where competition from ether lumbering areas in the world is 
intense, a strong marketing organization is necessary to ensure that the Alberta 
product can be sold, particularly during period when the lumber market is de- 
pressed. Only large, integrated companies can afford this marketing overhead. 
As previously noted, the larger centralized mills are in a position to offer 
either year-round work or nearly full-year employment. This appears desirable 
to ensure that manpower requirements, necessery for a healthy industry, can be 
maintained. It may alleviate the shifts out of the forest and forest-related 
industries during the 1965 Rainbow Lake oil play. In addition, the larger com- 
panies are in a better position to implement the newest logging techniques which 
would keep Alberta production competitive. One other advantage of larger companies 
is that they are better-~able to undertake new manufacturing operations such as 


plywood, chipboard, pressedboard, or box mills than ere small operators. 
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The table below presents the timber preducticn statistics for €. D. 15 


for past years: 





Table2 TIMBER FRCDUCTION IN C. D. tel? 
1954-1967 

; Production : 1 y Production 

Pisical Year Mébm Frsiga ear eee 
1954-55 1961-62 218,744 
1955-56 1962 221,165 
1956 ea ees 1963 296 ,634 
Pg57 of 1964 256,894 
1958 Ry 7308 1965 Zap ons 
1959 1966 285,724 
1960-61 161,983 


The previous table indicated the fluctuations in timber output over the 
past 14 years. It is evident that production during some Years Jin Stherho50s 
was greater than present levels. This represented an overcutting of timber 
in some of the more southerly areas of C. D. 15. The potential cut for these 
areas will not be reached for many years, not until regeneration stocks the 
stands again. These fluctuations can be associated with employment so it is 
apparent that a fluctuating employment level existed. From 1963 to 1965, it 
seems likely that the number of seasonal jobs decreased by 20%. As noted 
previously, many of the people in «this part of the forest industry's labour force 


worked in the oil fields. 


1/ See appendix for production by Forest. 


ea 


The table below indicates the present level of utilization of the 
rorests ain. C.D. 15: 
TIMBER PRODUCTION AND POTENTIAL! 
BY FOREST CONIFEROUS SPECIES-1968 


Table 3 


ee 











feign a eg OS IR Gees MR ie 
SBeH: 1967-68 
- NO Hk a 9 hages Da age 

Footner Lake 1207.0 9/37 es ek, 
Peace River vio ene) 260 
Slave Lake 115.4 Eke, 65.2 
Grande Prairie 78.02/ 78.0 75.7 
Whitecourt 24. 24/ 24.2 4] .3 
Lac La Biche 5.4 ee 1.1 
Athabasca _ - = 

Edson = a ‘i 


TOTALS 402.8 358.6 2ho 4 
re a te On ee heen 2 FS ewe) OA eo te 

Increased output will occur in the Peace River and Slave Lake Forests 
within the next two to three years. However, the greatest production increase 
will arise from the Footner Lake Forest. These increases will occur in coni- 
ferous sawlog production. The anticipated pulp mill construction within the 
next five years will result in enormous increases in production in the Grande 
Prairie Forest and those portions of the Whitecourt and Slave Lake Forests in 
C.D. 15 which are in the pulp lease and reserve areas. As well, the construc- 
tion of a pulp mill in the Grande Prairie Forest would make 20 to 30 million 
fbm per year available to the sawlog industry under the terms of the Lease 
agreement. 

1/ Potential excludes Pulp Mill Operations and Poplar Quotas. 


2/ Refers only to production from quotas and not from miscellaneous permits. 


3/. Includes NCFI Lease Area of 46.4MM fbm. 


4/  \|n 1968-69 quotas in the M.B.P.R. lease and reserve areas were in- 
creased from 35MM fbm to 44MM fbm because of the delay in construction of 
the mill. However, these will decrease when the mill is built. The quotas 
do mot include this adjustment. 
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Location of the Industry 

The following map shows the location of sawmills and planermills during 
the 1965-66 logging season. It is evident that many small mills were operating 
in the southern portion of C. D. 15. Each of these contributed to income 
payments in the surrounding communities. As indicated above, the present 
trends in the logging and sawing-planing sectors will exert substantial in- 
fluences on existing towns and villages. 

The map (Page 212) suggests the possible locations for the centralized 
sawmillplaner mill operations in the future. These towns will become relative 
growth points since they will provide a stable industry and a fairly reliable 
income flow to the community. At the present time there are a large number of 
small mills, (either bush mills or semi-permanent) located in or near many of 
the towns and villages and they provide income to people in the immediate area. 
As the trend toward larger mills progresses, these small mills will be conso- 
lidated at central locations where the income effects will be concentrated. 
Rather than having forest payrolls dispersed throughout C. D. 15, these payments 
and purchases will be concentrated in the mill towns. It is possible that some 
of the locations on the map will prove to be inaccurate over the next ten years 
since the assumption used in determining them was that of minimizing transporta- 
tion costs which form a high percentage (37%) of total logging costs. The 
final determinant of mill location is often the owner's preference for a part- 
icular town, his estimation of the quality of the labour force, or some other 
subjective evaluation. However, even if some of the locations prove to be 
inaccurate, the important point to note is the relatively few number of mills 
and, therefore, a small number of towns or areas will be supported by these mills. 
This has important implications in considering the effects on existing towns and 
villages. If present mills are to be consolidated and no other industry replaces 


them, the economic reason for the communities existence diminishes. If at the 
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Figure 2 SAWMILL SITES IN CoD. 15 
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same time the centre is becoming less important to the farming community 
because of changing trade patterns then that centre may find itself with 


no economic basis for existence. 


Other Anticipated Developments 

Mention has already been made regarding movement toward centralized 
mi Mis as well@as the! Tilkely construction of a pulp mi Vin 20 Too cand 
one bordering C. D. 15. The pulp mill constructions will reinforce the 
larger mill trend since a demand for pulp chips will be created. The larger 
mills could readily install the necessary equipment to chip the waste products 
and much more efficient use of the timber resource would result. In the pro- 
cess, three or four additional jobs per sawmiil would be created in some of 
the mills. 

A good deal of work has gone into attempts to develop a use for the huge 
poplar inventories in Alberta and particularly C. D. 15. An economic feasi- 
bility study was completed in 1968 which indicated that production of certain 
poplar products from the Slave Lake area forests would be profitable. Efforts 
are being made now to attract a company with sufficient capital and know-how 
to build the plant. Yearly poplar requirements would be 45,000 cords. Compare 
with this, the estimated annual poplar potential of two million cords in 
C. D. 15 and the tremendous potential for future resource development is obvious. 

The establishment of more all weather roads throughout C. D. 15 is in- 
evitable. The Department of Lands and Forests is currently carrying on a 
program of improved access to remote areas ana this has been primarily reponsible 
for some of the newest logging operations. It is likely that the anticipated 
pulp mill will construct and/or extend the present st sueeenee road system in 
the Grande Prairie Forest to ensure year round logging operations. Again, as the 


mills increase in size, it becomes more feasible for the companies to do their 


-"ih-= 


Own road upgrading because this reduces their inventory costs of the@hogs. 
There are still large areas and substantial volumes of timber which 
cannot be developed because of limited or non-existent access. Over the 
next ten years, roads will open up these tracts of land and the road system 
will resemble the illustration on the following page. 
The map indicates the large number of roads which the Department of 


Lands and Forests feel are necessary for fire control and access to tim- 


ber stands. The summary of these mileages by forest is as eileen! 

Lac La Biche =) (O-miltes 
Edson NUE 

Grande Prairie - 25 miles 
Footner Lake - 243 miles 
Peace River - 562 miles 
Slave Lake - 645 miles 
Whitecourt - 45 miles 


TOTALPTOD C. Died Ser Ay530 miles 





At the present time, the Alberta Forest Service is building some of 
these roads, e.g. the Wadlin Lake road, which totals around 150 miles is 
in various stages of completion. At the same time oi] companies are build- 
ing roads which will suit forestry's purposes very well. However, it will 
be many years before even the majority of these roads will be completed 
at the present rate of construction. The problem, therefore, is finding 
funds to expand this program. It required a policy decision as to the 
importance of resource development versus other spending needs. If lumber 
markets remain anywhere near the present levels then many stands which now 


are too far from rail will become economic if access can be provided. 


1/ Department of Lands and Forests, various personal communications. 
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Figure 2a FORESTRY ROADS REQUIRED 
NEW AND/OR IMPROVED 
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One measure which should be implemented, is a cost-benefit analysis 
of access road construction. From this type of study, it would be pos- 
sible to determine what annual payments should be applied to the timber 
harvest to cover the cost of access. In essence, the government would 
build the road and industry would pay for all or part of it over a fair- 
ly long period of time. 

A problem which WG existed and persists at present is that of 
adequate financing of lumber pret arenes we Many quotas are too small 
to support modern logging and mill equipment. At the same time, prices 
were depressed from 1963 to 1968. There was, therefore, little opportun- 
ity to heavy capital improvements, especially for the smaller quota 
holders. Many of the larger quotas are owned by wholesale or retail 
sales companies. They, in turn, contract out to logging and milling 
companies. Two problems emerge from this procedure: Firstly, competi- 
tion among contractors for the logging and milling contracts has been 
fairly strong since machinery may otherwise lie idle during the winter; 
secondly, yearly renewals are not guaranteed so it is very risky to invest 
in new equipment. In instances where large companies own and operate 
their own quotas, this has led to a higher degree of mechanization and 
therefore efficiency. 

It is evident that the small quotas and the contracting arrange- 
ments have contributed to the lack of accumulation of modern equipment 
on a large scale. With most of the readily accessible timber stands 


already sold, only those with poor access and long distances to rail 


1/ Abstracted from personal communications from members of the 
Alberta Forest Service. 
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are available. These stands should, therefore, be sold in large blocks, 
where possible, to ensure that a large output is available to support 
modern equipment. For, if the newest forms and techniques are not used, 
the efficiency level may not be high enough to support the additional 
transportation costs. In times of falling prices these firms must have 
similar margins to work on as have other firms which have more favorable 
locations. 

One uncertainty in the Alberta timber industry is the implications of 
the changing technology. For the industry to remain healthy, improvements 
must be constantly introduced. One improvement which will be definitely 
introduced is the installation of new sawing equipment which recovers about 
20% more usuable lumber than the present mill average. Another will be the 
use of more high speed planers. Other machines such as tree harvesters and 
tree shears do not offer the same obvious applications. From preliminary 
operations in Alberta, uncertainties have arisen with regard to how profit- 
able these machines are for the particular terrain, type of stands and climate 
conditions of northern Alberta. Should they be introduced, manpower require- 
ments in logging would be reduced by as much as 50% over conventional methods. 

Mention should be made of the problems of boundaries used in this section. 
C-0, 15 1S the area under study in this report but the influences of the 
logging and sawing operations do not adhere to this boundary. For example, 
centralized mills at Smith and Chisholm ee which are just to the east 
of C.D. 15, draw large quantities of timber from within the census division. 


However, since most of the hiring is done from these locations and most of the 


employees live in the immediate areas, most of the economic impact will be 
Felt outside C.D. 15. The same situation will likely hold for the anticipated 
pulp mill near Whitecourt. 


Manpower Adjustments 


A problem of manpower adjustment will occur over the next ten years. 


yf in 1968 disastrous fires wiped out a major portion of the timber 
supply for the mill at Chisholm. The operation will gradually be phased 
out during the next few years. 


=~ 24 fa- 


Presently, most of the labour force in the mills and the logging berths is 
employed from four to six months during the winter and spring. The trend 
towards the whole log centralized mills will provide increasing numbers of 
full-time jobs. An estimated minimum of 50% of the present labour force 

Operate farms during the summer and the two occupations are complementary. 


It is likely that many of the farmers will be faced with a decision: continue 


farming or take full-time jobs in the mills. However, there will still remain 
the logging jobs during the winter for some. It remains to be seen how the 
manpower situation will evolve. If a large number of the people prefer to 

farm, there will be a shortage of skilled millwrights and other mill occupations 


and, therefore, a good demand for qualified employees. 

Under this same heading there is also the question of physical mobility 
of many of the present workers. As the smaller mills are phased out, the 
Opportunity and the means to move to the new locations should be provided for 
the employees. This involves, both good information on job opportunities and 


a knowledge of the ways of obtaining moving assistance. 


Manpower Requirements 

The following manpower requirements are estimates based on the present high 
degree of production efficiency and anticipated equipment improvements. The 
estimates refer to the forest industry and the sawing and planing operations 
which, in a strict sense, are included in the manufacturing industry. Two 
estimates are presented: (1) number of employees and (2) man-year equivalents. 
The former estimate shows how many people will actually be involved for at leasts 
some part of the year while the latter value is an indication of the number of 
employees who could find year-round work if weather and access conditions permitted 
summer operations. In the logging sector it is anticipated that winter logging 
will still be the rule except perhaps in the pulp operations. However, the 


sawing and planing operations will gradually extend to almost year-round work. 
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1966-67 and 1980-81 


No. of Employees 


ble 4 MANPOWER ESTIMATES 
1966-67 

restry 

: U7 
Sawlog Logging b002— 
Pulpwood Logging = 
Logging Administration 63 
Gov't Forestry Personnel Tf2 
Other Forestry :Pensanme:l mae’ 
TAL 27 
rest-Related 
nufacturing 
Sawing 842 
Planing 480 
Pulp abl! = 
Other Wood Industries = 
TAL (ore 
TAL EMPLOYMENT IN 
RESTRY & MANUFACTURING 2,609 


for 100 day logging season 


for 250 working days 


1980-8] 


15554 
900 
98 


IN FORESTRY AND THE FOREST 
MANUFACTURING SECTOR - C.D. 


15 
Man-Year2/ 
Equivalents 
1966-67 1980-81 
400 622 
= 360 
63 98 
172 Laz 
20 28 
655 ieo0 
340 309 
190 223 
= 496 
= 450 
530 1,478 
| lcs 2,808 


made up of 140 year round and 255 for six months. 
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It is evident that a large expansion in manpower requirements will occur 
up to 1980. The actual number of people involved will increase 75% while the 
amount of man-year equivalent employment will increase by almost one and a 


half times. 


Value of Production 1980 

The following graph shows the trend for sawlog production in C. D. 15. 
If this trend holds, by about 1975 the maximum sawlog cut will be taken out. 
However, the actual production including a factor for increased timber utili- 
zation will be around 500 million fbm. The value of the output after planing 
is estimated at $31 million at present prices. If the production of the pulp 
and paper mills is added to the $31 million estimate, a total value of coniferous 
production will be in the neighbourhood of $60 million at present prices. 

After 1980, any additional increases in coniferous value will have to 
come about through increased manufacturing within the census division, since 
the physical limit to expansion will be reached. No value has been estimated 
for large scale poplar wood utilization although it is likely that at least 


one or two factories using this input will be established by then. 
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MINES, QUARRIES AND OIL WELLS 
Oil Wells 

The oi] and gas industry has played and will continue to play an 
important role in the development of the econony.of C.D 15 tes incest he 
early 1950's, exploration crews have been active and a total of 36 gas 
and 47 oil fields had been deliniated. In the past four years, the pace 
of exploration activity has increased rapidly. For example, in 1961, 27% 
(or 433) of the total Alberta wells drilled were sunk in C.D. 15. By 
1964 this had risen to 54% and to 66% in 1967. In that year 1,050 wells 
were drilled in.C.D..153,.0ver half of.which. (552) were completed from 
townships 100 to the N.W.T. border, mainly in the Rainbow Lake and Zama 
Lake areas. In this area in 1964, only 38 wells were completed. In 1964 
over 1/2 of the wells were drilled south of Lesser Slave Lake; however, 
the number decreased steadily through 1966 to a low of 15% in 1967. 

These figures illustrate the increasing importance of the oi] indus- 
try in C.D. 15. During the winter season, the number of rigs in C.D. 15 
increased from 46 in 1961 to 120 in 1967. Each rig would employ a minimum 
of 20 men, so it is evident that at least 1,500 additional jobs were crea- 
ted on oil rigs during this time. Many more people were involved in the 
supply and transportation aspects and additional jobs were created in the 
service industry as a result of this additional income generation. 

Caution is necessary in interpreting the magnitude of the impact on 
the economy of C.D. 15 in that many of the jobs were filled by people from 
outside the area. This created a leakage in the flow of income, since a 
portion of the income would find its way into the communities where the 
families of these employees lived. However, in relative terms, it is still 


evident that the oi] industry played a major role in the expanding economy. 


The projection of future employment trends in C.D. 15 in the oi] in- 
dustry is quite chancy because of the nature of the resource. Exploration 
activities by the oil companies are extremely mobile and shift year by year 
to different regions. On the other hand, development drilling is somewhat 
more stable as the recovery ratio of oil and gas from known fields is con- 
stantly being improved. For Alberta as a whole, about 60% of the total wells 
drilled are classed as development. The implication of this is that develop- 
ment drilling in C.D. 15 will be carried on over the coming years to obtain 
maximum yields from the recently discovered oil and gas fields. This acti- 
vity will continue to pump wage income into the area's economy. 

About all that can be said about exploration activity is that C.D. 15 
is the largest unexplored area in the province. Relatively few exploratory 
wells have been sunk in the area east of the Peace River and north of Manning-- 
30 in 1967 or about the same number that were drilled in the Rainbow-Zama 
areas in 1963 and 1964 just prior to the oil strike. Increased exploration 
activity should gradually cover much of this area. 

The O11 and Gas Conservation Board has estimated that another 20,000 
exploratory wells will be drilled in the province in the next 30 years to 
find the remaining oil and gas reserves. Based on present information and 
assuming that C.D. 15 retains its relative importance, then each year to 198] 
an estimated 800 wells would be drilled. These wells would be both explora- 
tory and development. 

Assuming that drilling practices remain fairly constant to 1981, that is 
that the majority of rigs cannot be moved during break-up and freeze-up, then 
an estimate of the manpower requirements can be made. In 1981, an estimated 
1,980 employees will be required on the rigs during the winter season, with 
the number decreasing to 1,080 in the summer season. As well, around 400 


seismic and geophysical positions will be available. 
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Another field of expansion is likely to be in the natural gas proces- 
sing and sulphur extraction plants. A number of fields in C.D. 15 support 
suplhur plants since many of the fields contain 'sour' gas. It can be 
speculated that new fields which will be discovered will provide either 
natural gas liquids or sulphur, or both. 

Himes: 

Large deposits of sedimentary iron ore are located in the Clear Hills. 
Present plans of Peace River Mining and Smelting Co. Ltd., who hold leases 
on thousands of acres of this ore, call for construction of an iron pelleti- 
zing plant by the late 1970's. However, this development depends to a large 
degree on whether or not anticipated large iron ore reserves are found in 
EnewN Wap. Yukon or Aretic ‘lislands. 

The Alberta Resources Railway has raised the possibility of a gypsum 
development on the Alberta-B.C. border. A testing program in 1967 did not, 
apparently, indicate that with the present cost-prices structure that this 
development would be economically viable. However, these conditions wil] 
change over the next ten years and may make this operation either more or 
less of ga possibility. 

The Smoky River Coal Field is in the process of being developed by 
McIntyre-Porcupine Mines. These deposits are on the border between C.D. 15 
and C.D. 14 and administratively will be classed as part of C.D. 14. Also, 
it appears that most of the impact of this development will accrue to the 
people in C.D. 14. However, there will be many positions open in this under- 
taking for people from C.D. 15 and other parts of the province. 

Another major development possibility is the Tar Sands surrounding 
Peace River. These contain more oil reserves than the total for the con- 


ventional oil industry in the province. However, the province's present 
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oil policy, the recently discovered Prudhoe Bay field and the development 
of the Athabasca Sands makes this appear unlikely for the near future. In 
all probability, any new oil] sands extraction plants will be established 
in the Fort McMurray area. 

Other minor developments such as sand and gravel quarries will be 


expanded as required for local construction. 


WEIGHT ('000 Ibs.) 
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COMMERCIAL FISHING IN C.D. 15 Ay 


Commercial fishing has not been a major contributor to the gross regional 
product of C.D. 15, although in specific communities, it has been responsible 
for a large portion of the employment income. Fishing activity is heavily 
concentrated in the lakes within a 60 mile radius of Lesser Slave Lake; about 
90% of the total catch comes from this portion of the census division. The 
following graphs indicate the trends in volume and value of the catch over the 
past 10 years. They also point out the predominance of the Lesser Slave Lake 


area in terms of both volume and value. 
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A study has been completed by the Rural Development Research Branch which 
gives some good insights into the income accruing to people involved in the 
Fishing industry. Information for the 1962-63 and 1967-68 seasons was compiled 
and the results are present below. 

First of all, tn 1962-63 a total of=433 fishermen*purchased°668 licences, 

Or an average of about 2 per fishermen. Over one-half (236) of the total fisher- 
men held at least one licence on Lesser Slave Lake. A total of 562 licences 

were issued on this lake™so it accounted for 652% of the total licences issued. 
The large number of licences issued for this lake occurs because there were 3 
fisheries--whitefish, pike and other species. 

In 1967-68, 427 people purchased a total of 766 licences. Of these 132 
held at. least one licence on Lesser Slave Lake. In this year, the total licences 
held on this lake amounted to only 212, which was a large decrease from 562 issued 
in 1962-63. The main reason was that the whitefish fishery was closed in an 
effort to restock the species. 

The number of fishermen in both years was almost equal; however, the total 
catch had dropped from $309,400 to $285,600. This reflected a loss in average 
income of from $750 to $670 per fisherman. 

In both years, fishermen from outside C.D. 15 were permitted to fish in the 
area. In 1962, 26 came from outside the census division while in 1967, the 
number had increased slightly to 30. In both years, most of them fished on Lesser 
Slave Lake only. In 1962-63, only | of the 26 fished morerthan VT lake. “In 
1967-68 5 fished on two lakes, 1 on 4, and 1 fished 6 lakes. About 2/3 of these 
people came from the Edmonton area. In 1968, regulations were established which 
will prevent people from the Edmonton area from fishing in the Lesser Slave 
Lake region of C.D. 15. They will be restricted to lakes north of the 57th 


parallel. 
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Of the fishermen who lived inside the census division boundaries, around 


25% fished more than 1 lake. A summary is presented below for the 2 years: 
Table 5 FISHERMEN CLASSED BY NUMBER OF LAKES FISHED 
No. of Fishermen 
No. of Lakes Fished 1962-63 ~=——«1967-68 
| 3D) B20 
2 58 54 
3 ZN 24 
4 3 10 
5 a e 
6 = 6 
Mose. Than, / r: 2 
133 126 
A slight increase in number of fishermen fishing more than 1 lake is 
evident and this, likely stems from the closure of the whitefish fishery on 


Lesser Slave Lake. No doubt, some other lakes were fished in an attempt to 
make up for the lost revenue from the whitefish fishery closure. 

An attempt was made to establish information on the distribution of earn- 
ings for the fishermen in both years. The method used was to find the average 
catch per fishermen on each lake and then to add these values for all lakes that 
one person fished. To the extent that the distributions of catch per lake per 
fisherman are Evewede the averages used are not a true picture of the actual 
income situation. However, bearing this in mind, some important conclusions 


become evident. 


l/ i.e. not distributed evenly from high catch to low catch but concen- 
traied at the low end. 
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Table 6 ESTIMATED GROSS INCOME DISTRIBUTION OF FISHERMEN 
NaC Den S 1962-63 & 1967-68 
Income Range oe a eric oe 
<100 43 51 10 12 
(OI Se) hg 145 1] 34 
SO = — 506 h7 h2 i 10 
201 tee YoU 9] 52 21 12 
7 Sle 1.000 76 8 18 2 
LOOie = 1250 17 54 4 14 
b25ae— 1500 74 32 Ly 8 
PSO ee PSU 19 wap mn 5 
eb et 2.000 10 10 Zz z 
2001 - 2250 3 3 
B25 hee 500 ! | 
2501" =" 2750 1 5 oe 1 
24 Slee 3 000 = 1 = 
3000+ = 2 = 
433 h27 100 100 


insignificant amount. 


The above table shows the results of average gross income analysis. One 
point is evident and that is in both years 70% of the fishermen earned less 
than $1000 from the sale of fish. At the other end of the scale a very smal] 
percentage grossed over $2,000. It is known that on most lakes there are a 
small number of good fishermen who catch a relatively high share of the total 
catch. The effect of introducing this observation, into, the above, is to increase 
the per cent of fishermen in the over $2,000 range and reduce the income of 
some fishermen in the less than $2,000 range. For example, if in the extreme 
case (1967-68), 95 fishermen earned $3,000 gross then the remaining 332 fisher- 
men would have grossed $1 each. The above statistics refer to the gross in- 


come of the fishermen out of which operating expenses must be deducted. 
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The result which comes out of the above is the fact that there are too 
many people iin the fishing industry im C. DatS if Fishing is the main source 
of income of the people involved. At one time, when the total catch rose to 
between $400,000 and $500,000, there was more opportunity for adequate returns. 

Of the 427 fishermen licenced in C.D. 15 in 1967-68, only 127 had purchased 
licenses during the 1962-63 season. Using the same method as previously for 
establishing the income distribution of the fishermen, it becomes evident that 
these 127 people apparently caught a relatively high proportion of the total 
catch. For example in 1962-63, 58% of these 127 fishermen grossed less than 
$1000 whereas 76% of the remaining (433-127) 306 fishermen earned less than this 
figure. Similarly in 1967-68, 522 of thé 127 fishermen apparently grossed less 
than $1,000 while 76% of the rest earned less than $1000. The method of estima- 
tion is quite rough and subject to error, however it is likely valid to suggest 
that very few people consider this their major occupation. Only 1/4 of the total 
number of fishermen fished during both years and these are the people who likely 
earn fairly substantial amounts from this occupation. However, even if only 
these 127 people fished, their average gross would have been $2,440 jin 1962-63 
and $2,240 in 1967-68, hardly enough to provide an adequate standard of living. 

The following table provides an insight into the average gross catch per 
fisherman on each lake. 
Table 7 AVERAGE GROSS CATCH PER LAKE iN C.D. 15 

Average 
$400 $100-$300 $300-$500 $500-$1000 $1000-$1500 $7500 


—C————— OO 8 ee iii sss OO eee n'a eee, 


No. of Lakes 
1962-63 5 s) 2 5 | 1 


No. of Lakes 
1967-68 7 14 3 3 ] 0 
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Total number of lakes fished in 1962-63 was 23 and 28 in 1967-68. It is 
evident that small average catches per license per lake were the rule in both 
VYeareceslisisedifficult to,understand. how any profit can be made by anyone 
grossing less than $300 per lake. This type of information suggests that ''fish 
farms'' or co-ops would be a logical step. _Onesgpersoguoteaggroup of.persons 
could be granted a quota on a lake so that they could earn a reasonable average 
return. The quantity of fish to be caught every year would be set and the 
person(s) could fish when the price was best bearing in mind that they would 
have to harvest the set volume or have their quota reduced. This would mean 
that using present fishing practices the number of commercial fishermen would 
be reduced from the 1967-68 level of 426 to around 100. 

There is one main question which must be resolved and that is ''should it 
be a policy to attempt to establish fishing as a full-time occupation for a few 
or to leave the industry as a part-time or seasonal occupation?!'! To the extent 
that modernization and specialization will not likely occur if the industry is 
strictly seasonal then the full-time concept is necessary. Further processing 
in C.D. 15 and Alberta is desirable. To ensure that supply is adequate year 
round requires a reliable group of fishermen who can do some realistic planning. 
Expected Development 

By mid 1969, a Freshwater Fish Marketing Board will have been established 
to assist the fishing industry in Western Canada. The Board will act as the sole 
buying and selling outlet for freshwater fish from the Prairies, Yukon, N.W.T. 
and Northern Ontario. In this role, it will attempt to reduce the large price 
fluctuations which fishermen have put up with for years and it will be able to 
exert pressure on the Chicago buyers who have often been accused of unfair prac- 
tices. Supply-demand schedules will be more definite and the periodic market 
gluts will be reduced. Alberta fishermen will find that they are in more direct 


competition with fishermen from the other areas. To establish a prosperous 
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industry will mean that techniques will have G be modernized since 
a good deal has already been done in Manitoba to aid the industry. Alberta 
fishermen must realize that they produce only between 5 and 10% of the catch 
of freshwater fish so that prices will be established largely by activities 
in other parts of the marketing area. 

The Fish and Wildlife Branch is presently working on the feasibility of 
using a trawl vessel on Lesser Slave Lake. The purpose is to improve the 
quality of the fish, practice more productive harvesting methods, and allow 
selective netting of species. It is hoped that this type of fishing will 
allow the whitefish in that lake to become plentiful again. As it is, the 
small gill nets used for tullibee fishing continue to trap young whitefish 
and the whitefish population has not increased appreciably since 1965 when 
the whitefish fishery’ was closed. If trawlers prove’ to be’ economic, tullibee 
Fishing would be carried on by the trawlers in the summer with the surplus 
properly frozen for mink food. During: the winter months, gill netYyice Fish- 


ing for whitefish could be permitted. Capital costs for these trawlers are 


in the $30,000 range and manpower requirements are 2 or 3 persons per boat. 
Perhaps no more than 4 or 5 trawlers would be required to catch the majority 
of the summer catch in Lesser Slave Lake. This would sharply reduce the num- 
ber of men needed. However, because the fish would be caught live, they would 
be in excellent condition for further procession which presents the possibil- 
ity of fish processing facilities and new employment opportunities. Improved 
freezing facilities would also be required to maintain adequate supplies for 


the mink ranchers. 
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FUR TRAPPING li 


It is a well known fact that the fur trapping industry in Alberta has 
been steadily declining in importance since the late 1940's. In terms of 
total provincial sales, yearly figures have ranged between $4.5 and $1.8 
million from 1926 to 1967 with the average value around $2.1 million. How- 
ever, this average value has not been reached recently since 1955. The 
following graph indicates the provincial trend. Provincial figures are 
used since no regional breakdowns are available for historical statistics. 
The same trends should hold for C.D. 15 since approximately 50% to 60% of 


the Alberta catch comes from here. 


Figure 6 TOTAL DOLLAR VALUE OF TRAPPED FURS 
ALBERTA (1926/27 to 1967/68) 
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The graph indicates that at one stage substantial amounts of money were 
realized by the trapping industry but this has since declined tremendously. 
It is important to remember also that inflation has decreased the purchasing 


power of the dollar so that a 1926 dollar is worth almost five times as much 


17" See Bigam, J. F., op. cit, tor more detail ted discussion: 
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as a 1967 dollar. The graph above illustrates this decrease in purchasing 
power and indicates that the relative decrease in value was much larger 
than the absolute decrease. 

C ADs glib Silktusiaion 

As reported elsewhere Vi the number of trappers in C.D. 15 increased 
Prom ay 260.4in: NOON, Ho: NL360 Him 966. In 1966, these 1,360 trappers oper- 
ated com 1101/5; serap: Mines for trapping areas so that there was an average of 
1.3 persons per trapping area. 

A study Ey done for the 1964-65 trapping season set out two areas. on 
which information was collected. One area was all of C.D. Po aOren or acing 
area bounded by the Chinchaga River, the Peace River from Carcajou to the 
boundary of Wood Buffalo Park and then northward to the N.W.T. boundary. 
This was designated as the Hay Lakes area. The other area, called the 
Peace section, was bounded by the 16th base line (north of Whitecourt) to 
its junction with the Athabasca River, tp, the Athabasca to Smith, east- 
ward to range 21, northward to the Wabasca River, and following the river 
to the 5th meridian up to the boundary of the Hay Lakes area. The results 
of this study showed that in the Hay Lakes area during the 1964-65 trapping 
season an estimated $70,000 in pelts were sold by the trappers, holding 116 
active trapping licenses for an average ‘take peralicense-of— S605. (An active 
license has had a fur sale Regis hered Torte dm! thatayearn ) 

In the Peace area, there were 829 active licenses and a total ohn 
9520,000 tin Tur peltsiwas taken “from his area. This amounted to an aver- 
age of $630 per active trapline or trapping area. In both areas more than 
one Indian or Metis was permitted to trap on the same trapline, so that 


the “average Catch per active license was more ethan ihe average per trapper. 


17 (‘Bigam, op. «it. 


2/ M. Dwyer, (unpublished study) 
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In 1964-65 there were about 1,030 trapping areas or traplines in C.D. 
15. Of these, 945 sold at least a small number of pelts, indicating that 
around 85 lines were not even used. As noted above, the average catch on 
the active licenses was approximately $620. It is evident either that the 
areas are underutilized or that the fur supply is too small for the number 
of people involved and therefore adjustments should be made to the size of 
areas. There is evidence to support the first hypothesis both from personal 
experience and written reports. The introduction of welfare services into 
a community is generally associated with a decrease in pelts taken. Reports 
from the Fish and Wildlife officers estimate that in general, only 50% of 
the potential take is harvested. 

Trapping figures for treaty Indians in C.D. 15 in 1966/67 indicate that 
in the Hay Lakes area the average catch per trapper ranged from $125 to $500 
depending on the band; in the Peace area the average ranged from $160 to $500; 
the overall average for C.D. 15 was $241. Unfortunately no 1964/65 figures 
are available for comparison. However, assuming that trends in fur produc- 
tion by Indians were similar to total production trends (values fell by 40%) 
the average for the treaty Indians in 1964/65 would have been $400 or $220 
below the overall C.D. average of $620. 

Referring to the Alberta situation again, the average catch per license 
is presented on the next page. These averages should be used with care since 
there is no certainty with regard to how many trapping areas were used or 
the distribution of the catch, however, they do indicate a low average return 
and yearly fluctuations. From 1949 to 1967, total provincial trapping licenses 
decreased from 2,813 to 2,500. From year to year the figures fluctuated, de- 
pending upon the value in the preceeding year. In other words, if the total 
catch was relatively high in one year, then in the next year more trapline 


registrations were sold. It is evident that trapping activity depends on the 
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immediate past rather than on what is anticipated in the coming year, how- 
ever, total catch does not necessarily have a positive correlation with the 
previous year's prices. (Noted by M. Novak, unpublished study, Fish and 
Wildlife.) Before leaving this discussion, one other illustration of the 
contraction of the industry: the number of fur dealers decreased from 350 


in 1949/50 to 152 in 1966/67. 


Figure a AVERAGE CATCH PER LICENSE 
Alberta 1949/50 to 1966/67 
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Price Trends 

One of the major drawbacks in the wild fur industry is the yearly 
price fluctuations. The graphs on the following page illustrate the changes 
from 1949/50 to 1967/68 for the major species trapped in €.D. 15. t appears 
that the beaver markets bottomed out from 1956 to 1959 and started a gradual 
upswing. The muskrat prices bottomed in the same period, rose to relatively 
high levels from 1962 to 1965 and then plunged down to previous low levels. 
The squirrel pelt market continued the same downward trend unti] 1961/62 
when it showed a sharp recovery and then a subsequent drop. The mink and 
ermine markets showed an overall downward trend, marked by periodic recov- 
eries but both are presently at either the lowest or almost the lowest prices 
in the 19-year period. In all cases, prrces Noted up and down from year 
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Prices in the wild fur industry are established by Canadian and sub- 
sequently world demand. Alberta production amounted to 10% to 15% of the 
Canadian figure. Therefore measures taken in Alberta cannot reasonably be 
expected to radically change the price system. There is one point in 
Alberta's favor, and this is that the fur Sales are held at onerof the ear- 
Tiest dates in North America and therefore these sales are price-trend 
setters. Because the sales are relatively early, a strong demand for top 
quality pelts can be expected and therefore, increased effort should be made 
to improve the quality of the pelts marketed. 

This price uncertainty has not assisted the trapping industry. For 
example, a trapper may work in his area for three to four months expecting 
to receive around $1.25 per muskrat pelt and when the furs are eventually 
sold to a dealer or a fur auction, he may receive only $.85 or 30% less. 
The graphs show that this happened many times for all the different species. 
Conversely, large price increases occurred, but this turns out to be a 
‘windfall''. This has relatively less effect on a person than if he is 
expecting a certain sum and received less than that sum. 

Some Development Guidelines 

1. The first decision to be made is to establish the importance of 
the fur industry to the people and economy of Alberta and C.D. 15. As 
well as the 3,400 trappers, there are perhaps another 200 dealers and 
auction house employees. In terms of value of production it adds an in- 
significant portion to the provincial product. However, its effect on 
C.D. 15 is felt relatively more than in the province as a whole. Here, 
around 1,000 people are involved to some degree in trapping. Therefore, 
considering the families, between 4,000 and 6,000 people (or from 5% to 7% 
of the total population) depend upon fur trapping for some portion of their 


income. So in terms of the number of people involved, this industry must 
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bewstudred=tn the context of a° ct. De? 15 development plan. 

2. Even though quite a number of people are affected, the dependency 
on this occupation must be determined. For many peonle 17 0.0. VS, fur 
trapping is strictly a supplement to farming operations or construction 
work. However, many others, who because of the area in which they live 
or their lack of skills and training, have no other employment opportuni - 
ties. For these people, fur trapping may be the only possible or practical 
source of present and future income. It becomes necessary to be particu- 
larly concerned with the plight of this group and what measures could be 
undertaken to improve their return from this occupation. To do this involves 
the identification of these people so that any needed assistance can be 
channeled to them. 

3. This rugged occupation has gradually become relatively less re- 
warding than other occupations. Wages in the forest and oj] industries 
have increased much more rapidly than have pelt prices. Indeed, fur prices 
have not risen as rapidly as other commodity prices and each trapper has 
had to work that much harder to simply maintain his existing standard of 
living. Combined with this is the uncertainty of the eventual selling 
price of the pelts. It ts not surprising that the desire to trap has otten 
been replaced by a reliance on welfare. 

4. One program which should be expanded is the evaluation of the fur 
potential in each trapping area. At the present time, this type of study 
is being initiated by the Fish and Wildlife Division Officers. Follow-up 
studies by the regional biologists would deliniate areas of large fur pop- 
ulations and those with small populations. Bearing this in mind, the pre- 
sent trapping areas could be studied to see if it is (at least theoretically) 
possible to catch a certain set minimum value from that area. If not, some 


area adjustments should be made. 
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5. Im many cases, trapping areas are located many miles (greater than 
50 miles) from the trapper's home. At the same time the traplines surround- 
ing the settlement have only small amounts of fur taken from them. Instances 
are frequent, where the licenses in these areas are held by people who in 
turn live many miles from the trapping area. It would seem that one objec- 
tive of the people would be to rationalize. the trapping: areas,.so that. total 
travel distances would be minimized. One basic assumption made is that the 
closer proximity to the working area would encourage more trapping. In the 
long run, it would pay to make one trapper viable by providing a favorable 
area and paying another welfare, than to have them both on welfare and trap- 
ping infrequently. As well, the method would allow training and a possible 
subsequent placement of the persons who agree to give up trapping. 

If the assumption of maximizing the returns is incorrect for a parti- 
cular individual, then arrangements could be made to transfer the license. 
This could be one of the conditions under which a person held or was pro- 
vided with a ''good'' trapping area. 

6. One project which should be undertaken is an income study of the 
trapping areas. In co-operation with the Fish and Wildlife Branch the 
H.R.D.A., Research and Planning Division will be providing information on 
the fur catch in the upcoming year. With this information the Fish and 
Wildlife personnel can take steps toward ensuring that the fur resource 
is utilized to a more intensive degree. 

7. The treatment of raw furs by the trappers is a vital point in 
obtaining premium pelt prices. Presently, many trappers lose from 20% to 
30% of their potential return from their catches because of poor skinning, 
flushing, stretching or drying practices. It is apparent that an educa- 
tional program to improve these practices would substantially increase 


trapping income. 


a ee 


8. One question which arises is that of marketing of raw furs only. 
A study which would look into the possibility of marketing dressed furs, 
perhaps through regional co-operative outlets, would be useful. At the 
present time only an insignificant portion of furs are dressed in Alberta. 
Indications are, that because many of the buyers at the fur auctions are 
from outside Canada, they are interested only in raw furs and not dressed 
furs. However, a study might uncover some economically feasible alterna- 
Biveswto sellingmonly? raw furs. 

9. Each of the above suggestions as well as others which might be 
forwarded should involve at least a Saas cost-benefit analysis. 
There is a danger that these costs could total more than any potential 
economic treturns2 “Stil byein the cost-benefit outline thetsoctal and 


conservation aspects must be considered as an important class of benefits. 
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RECREATION AND TOURISM IN C.D. 15 


In C.D. 15 there are at least six different sub areas which offer 
different opportunities for tourism developments. These areas are: 

1. Swan Hills 

2. Slave Lake and the surrounding lakes 

3. Peerless Lake area 

4. Rocky Mountain Wilderness 

5. Peace River Valley 

6. Clear Hills area 

Each of these areas offers specific characteristics which are or 
could be major tourist attractions. A brief summary of these features 
follows: 
Swan Hills a 

The Swan Hills rise gradually from a base of around 3,000 feet to 
a high point of 6,000 feet. This area consists of many small hills, con- 
sequently, valleys and streams are numerous. Access is relatively good 
since oi] activities have opened up most of the area. However, facilities 
are very limited. Fishing is good with arctic greyling and walleye of 
major interest. 
Lesser Slave Lake and Surrounding Lakes 

Lesser Slave Lake offers some of the best beaches in Alberta from 
the standpoint of sand quality and quantity, and backslope. However, 
many of these beaches are located at the eastern end, where the prevail- 
ing westerly winds create both a chill factor and the danger of rough 
waters. The lakes in the surrounding area have a poorer quality of 
beaches but less of a wind problem. On all of these lakes, cottage devel- 
opments would be suitable. Fishing is excellent for whitefish, pike and 


l/ Abstracted from report of the Parks Planning Branch, Dept. of 
Lands and Forests. 
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pickerel and many sites on these lakes would be very suitable for camp 
grounds. 
Peerless Lake Area 

A very high potential for intensive water-oriented activities exists. 
Excellent beaches, clean water, well drained backshores and well treed 
backgrounds are found on a number of lakes in the area. Lake trout are 
an important species in Peerless Lake while whitefish, pike and 
pickerel. are found. in all.of the lakes in the areas Again, ideal condi- 
tions for cottaging, boating and camping exist on these lakes. Access 
is difficult during wet spells. 
Rocky Mountain Wilderness 

This southwestern area of C.D. 15 offers another completely differ- 
ent type of tourism potential. The area is largely unexploited and un- 
spoiled and offers excellent development possibilities. Scenic values 
are high as much of the area is mountainous. Also, forest cover is 
excellent with coniferous stands predominant in the higher elevations 
and trembling aspen dominant in the foothills and plain. A number of 
points, such as the Kakwa Falls, offer exceptional viewing opportunities. 
Rapidly flowing, clean streams provide excellent fishing conditions for 
dolly varden, arctic greyling and rocky mountain whitefish. 
Peace River Valley 

Various locations along the Peace River offer potential for differ- 
ent developments. Beginning at the B.C. border, the deep valley provides 
exceptional viewing and camping opportunities. These features extend up 
to the Vermilion Chutes, east of Fort Vermilion. The Vermilion Chutes 
are a series of large rapids which offer excellent viewing characteristics 
and improve the attractiveness of the area for camping use. A number of 


islands in the river have a high capability, particularly now that the 


Bilis 


level of the Peace can be controlled by the dam in B.C. 


Clear Hills Area 

This area offers some potential, although much of the use would 
likely come from residents in C.D. 15 since the resource here does not 
offer exceptional attributes. Essentially, the main distinction is that 
the hills afford a well-drained, steeply rising topography in a relative- 


ly flat area. 


Hunting 

The previous section pointed out some sub-area potentials which are 
most relevant for the spring and summer months. Hunting extends the 
recreation and tourism season to the first week of December and therefore, 
helps to maintain the inflow of recreation dollars. 

Moose is the most important big-game animal hunted with elk and deer 
ranking next in importance. Black bear are also fairly common throughout 
much of C.D. 15. In the southwest corner, mountain sheep and goats are 
relatively plentiful while caribou can be found in widely separated 
locations. 

In 1967, moose hunting was opened to non-residents of Alberta and a 
small advertising campaign was undertaken in four central western states. 
As a result, around 10,000 non-resident hunters came to Alberta. In 1968 
a guide-hiring requirement was established, the fee was doubled and even 
less advertising was done and still around 4,300 came. The intention is 
to gradually increase the number of non-resident hunters coming to ensure 
that resident hunters still will have excellent opportunities and will 
not be crowded out by non-Albertans. 

Wildlife biologists indicate that even the heavy moose harvest of 
1967 did not approach the potential rate of use. Actually, moose popu- 


lations close to access roads were often over-harvested while the majority 
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were left untouched because of restricted or non-existent access roads. 
Bird hunting areas can be found throughout C.D. 15. In fact, some 


lakes are in the path of the migrating birds and are used as stop-overs. 


Historical Sites 

C.D. 15 has a very colorful and interesting history of coloniza- 
tion; from the fur trade to the Klondyke gold strike through to the modern 
oil explorers. The fur trade saw the first influx of people, agricultural 
development followed and then the gold rush made C.D. 15 one of the major 
routes into the gold fields. Missions, forts, trading posts, paddle 
wheelers and barges are a part of the area's past and could be emphasized 
as attractions. 

The map on the next page provides a summary of the potential in 
C.D, 15 for the recreation and tourism industry. The map points out 
both the varied opportunities and the magnitude of these opportunities. 
lt illustrates that resources are fairly well dispersed and points out 
that the area around Peerless Lake, Fox Creek, Lesser Slave Lake and Peace 
River have a number of recreation possibilities concentrated in a fairly 
small area. Perhaps these will become centers of recreation and tourism 


developments. 
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The map on the next page summarizes most of rhe tourist tacila ties 
Cee el Se eye apparent that accomodations are present throughout 
the accessible areas, The question arises as to whether efforts should 
be directed to using the present facilities to a higher degree; or to 
constructing facilities with Special characteristics, such as hunting 
and fishing lodgess™to.attract.e different clientele. 

A study to be undertaken during the summer of 1969, will shed some 


light on the attitudes of tourists to present and suggested facilities. 


Figure 14 GOVERNMENT APPROVED TOURIST ACCOMODATION IN C.D. 15 
Source: Alberta 
Government Travel 
Bureau, 1969 Tourist 
Guide, Edmonton, 1969. 
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TRADING AREAS 


In 1966, part of C.D. 15 was analyzed to determine trading area 
boundaries. Most of the area south of Manning was considered in estab- 
lishing these areas. (See map on Page 254 to identify study areas.) 

The maps on the following pages identify the approximate boundaries. In 
determining boundaries, the method used was simple: Merchants were asked 
where their customers came from. It is evident that Grande Prairie and 
Peace River, form the focal points for the majority of people in C.D. 15, 
in that merchants in these towns reported patronage from an extensive 
rural area. It appears that Grande Prairie draws on a trading area of 
some 48,000 while that of Peace River is approximately 29,000. The boun- 
daries of these two areas overlap so that about 4,000 people frequent 
both communities. Since the area north of Keg River was not included in 
the study, it is likely that the Peace River trading area population 
figure is somewhat larger, perhaps as high as 33,000 people. | 

Naturally, the attractiveness of the two communities to the people 
of the trading areas varies with distance and types of activity. For 
example, people travel further to purchase clothes and medical services 
than they do for gas and groceries. This .then, results in a number of 
smaller trading areas to service the different types of demand. Each 
small community has a trading area of some size since they supply gas 
and groceries to the surrounding area. However, people in this area 
may go to a town farther down the road to buy a car, or clothing. They 
may go still further to obtain medical or legal services, so a person 
can be situated in more than one trading area. Figure 16 on Page 25] 
indicates the more important trading areas. 

Overlapping areas indicate duplication of activities in communities. 


For example, the trading areas of McLennan, Falher and High Prairie overlap 
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a great deal. Each community is attempting to serve some of the needs of 
the same people. A decreasing farm population results in underuse of 
existing establishments and a subsequent decrease in profits and employment. 
The trading areas presented previously were drawn up in 1966 and they 
have changed already. For example, a hospital and liquor vendors was 
established in Slave Lake and many of the people on the boundary who might 
have gone to High Prairie, now go to Slave Lake. Similarly, road construc- 
tion and improvements change boundaries of the areas. However, this change 
is usually in one direction, i.e. there is a tendency for some trading 
areas to increase in size at the expense of others. Which ones increase 
and which ones decrease depends on the stage of evolution of the community. 
If services and selection are fairly adequate, the community may begin to 
draw on a larger area if (say) a road is improved. However, if the condi- 
tions are marginal then the traffic may go in the opposite direction and 
it may not be possible for the community to ever develop the required 


services. 
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TRANSPORTATION 


Transportation, while often not recognized as of major importance to 
regional development, plays a leading role in economic growths. Cos ts_of 
transportation always play an important part in any decision to construct 
new factories. In many cases the choice amonq possible sites for factories 
using the same raw materials is one of minimizing costs of transportation. 
This puts northern Alberta at an immediate disadvantage for most industries 
in that it is so distant from major markets. For this reason it is imper- 
ative that a very efficient transportation system be be developed. The 
forest industry around High Level expanded only after the G.S.L. Railway 
was completed into the area. Similarly a road into the area east of the 
Peace River will open up large timber reserves. 

Studies of the existing rural road system and plans for its improve- 
ment were conducted in 1966. All settled portions of C.D. 15, south of 
township 97, were analyzed to determine the future needs for an improved 
road system. Uy, The map on the following page shows the area covered. 
These reports recommend construction of 7,600 miles of secondary roads in 


this area. The existing road system totals approximately 10,000 miles so 
AZ, Bearsto-Stewart-Weir; Rural Road Inventory and Future Road 
Needs. Wapiti Study Area No. 14. Grande Prairie, Alberta, 1966. 
Bearsto-Stewart-Weir; Rural Road Inventory and Future Road Needs. 
Lesser Slave-Sturgeon Study Area No. 16. Grande Prairie, Alberta, 
1966. 
Ward L. C.; Rural Road Study, Davis-Manning Area No. 15. Asso- 
ciated Engineering Services Ltd., Edmonton, Alberta, 1967. 
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Figure 17 ROAD STUDY AREAS IN Cadel 5) — 
AND TOTAL PROPOSED MILEAGES AND COSTS 
(Estimated in 1966) 
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it is evident that a major road building program will be needed over the 
next ten years. The cost of this road work was estimated to be approxi- 
mately $64 million in 1966. No doubt costs have risen beyond this even 
by 1969. 

The mileages and costs noted above do not include main highways of 
the road system north of township 97. Substantial monies will be spent 
over the next five years on paving highways #2 from Slave Lake to Hiah 
Prairie. Similarly, constant upgrading of the MacKenzie highway will be 
carried on. Presently, expenditures averaging $6.1 million over the last 
five years have been spent on new construction in C.D. 15. Fiscal con- 
ditions considered, it is unlikely that large additional monies will be 
available for this program and therefore the suggested system can only 
be very gradually implemented. 

It is evident that natural resource developments depend to a large 
degree on access. This is particularly true for the timber industry in 
Alberta since few of the operators can afford to build extensive road 
systems. The Wadlin Lake road, being built by the Department of Lands and 
Forests from Northern Alberta Development Council funds, will open up an 
area of timber operations with an annual cut of some 40 million fbm. There 
are other areas which would provide increased resource use if access could 
be provided or improved. 

There are two very important points which need to be emphasized in 
regard to road construction. First, the areas under study are developing 
quite rapidly and co-ordination between local government units is impera- 
tive. Secondly, a good deal of attention should be given to the location 
of roads by an inter-departmental committee. The location of roads has 


numerous implications for such areas of concern as hospital and school 
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construction, trading area changes and telephone and power line locations. 
It is evident that in C.D. 15, road re-locations or new locations have 
affected the viability of some of the towns. It is therefore necessary 
for planners to consider factors other than soil conditions and construc- 
tion costs in building or improving roads. Recognition should be given 
to social costs and external economics or diseconomics. 

The magnitude of the rural road construction program is summarized 
below. Present inventory statistics are presented along with the pro- 
posed mileages of local and secondary roads. Note that the figures apply 


to only the study areas outlined in the preceding map. 


Table 8 SUMMARY OF PROPOSED AND PRESENT ROAD SYSTEM 
IN STUDY AREAS WITHIN C.D. 15 I/ 
Present Mileage Proposed Mileage Increases 3/ 
Main Highways Secondary & Local— Secondary Local 4/ 

County #1 137 War 7G 150 1,641 
ie De” 132 5 55g 32 Daf 
Mo Des 133 34 305 2 293 
MD 134 5 774 48 734 
p.D.. ple 2 BS) 13 33 
M.D, 135 hh Bete 40 150 
M.D.0136 33 hh] 0 22 
M.D. 138 88 81] 106 h69 
Me Die lee = 788 10] hO] 
vob 1 tO 63 hY7 = - 
lowe. bag 10 143 43 - 
F.D.. P24 AS 173 Zo 144 
[nbn h25 48 478 80 422 
b.D.. 26 2 436 65 362 
VD ao - REZ 5 ho 
bis Dice BS 21 526 55 47k 
MDs 16 33 866 78 789 
TOTAL 846 pb) 876 6,700 


i/ Bearsto et al, op. cit. 
2/_ Includes forestry roads. 
3/ Excludes main highway figures. 


4/ Includes major forest access roads. 


a es 


The airplane provides the primary means of transportation into a 
Taage portioniiogs0.D. 15. }Well.@ver 100 air strips are located through- 
out the area, the Department of Lands and Forests cares for seventy-four. 
Most of the remainder have been built by oi] companies, although a few 
have been built by individuals or lumbering companies. As well as these 
air strips, there are two major airports; one located at Peace River and 
the other at Grande Prairie. The air strips range from 900 foot grass 
strips to 5,000 foot runways with the majority sin the_3.,000-foot—-class. 
In addition, lakes provide landing sites for Float-equipped planes in the 
summer and ski-planes in the winter. The map on the following page indi- 


cates the locations of most of the air Strips. 


Figure 
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Hanttacturing inc. D0. 15 .— 

Except for one or two cases, most of the manufacturing carried on in 
C.D. 15 comes from relatively small firms. The plywood mill in Grande 
Eratrie is by far the largest operation. As well, some of the sawmilis em- 
ploy a fairly large labour force. The majority of manufacturing establish- 
ments (excluding sawmills and planers) supply local markets only. 

As the graph indicates, manufacturing activity has been on the increase 
Pit De 1S. during the past 11 years. However, during the last 4 years both 
output, as measured by factory shipments and employment have levelled off. 
The figures exclude sawmills and planer mills whose total output is slightly 


higher than the values of 4 years ago. 


Figure 19 MANUFACTURING* INDICES - C.D. 15 
1956. 100 
oO timer te Value: Factory Shipments aoe 
a salam Ss pelades aid S alawvies Sh mtetly ae 2 
Number of Employees f a 
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Index 
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* Excludes sawmills, and sash, door and planing mills. 
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From 1956 to 1967, the food and beverage.firms doubled their output. Up 
to 1/3 of this output came from butter and pasteurizing plants. Within the 
next few years, little expansion will occur inthese Jatter plants since the 
dairy herds are declining rapidly - from 13,000 head in 1961 to 9,000 in 1966. 
Other plants such as beverage manufacturers and bakeries will gradually expand 
production to keep pace with population increases. Similarly other firms such 
as machine shops, cement products firms and printing firms will expand more 
or less in proportion to population growth. 

Any significant impact on the area's economy will come through expansion 
of firms exporting products from C.D. 15. For the immediate future, this 
will likely be forest based products such as finished lumber, pulp and plywood. 
In addition, there are extremely good possibilities for furniture component, 
veneer, and fibreboard operations using poplar as the raw material. A great 
deal of interest is being shown in the above possibilities and if the lumber 
market remains anywhere near its present high levels, then at least one or 
two plants will be established. 

As mentioned previously, in the forestry section, there is a strong trend 
to establish centralized sawmill - planer mill complexes which lend themselves 
to permanent locations and year round work. By 1981, logging operations of 
any size within 125 miles to 150 miles of rail will likely be associated with 
these large mills. However, it still may be necessary to have some smal] 
bush mills, perhaps sawing logs into cants, for timber holdings over 150 miles 
Fpomprat |. 

In addition to this first step in production there are many other kinds of 
wood products which could be produced. Perhaps as the mills get larger, they 
may find sufficient capital to diversify their production. 

One extremely interesting possibility is the development of the Clear Hills 
iron deposits and subsequent production of iron pellets: dhemprocess: for 


extracting the iron ore has been proved, patented and licensed to a company which 
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is using it in a plant in Windsor, Ontario. This company has indicated that 
it plans to build a plant in northwestern Alberta in the late 1970's. 

Other establishments which are possible are fish processing, Indian 
crafts, specialty wood items, wild berry preserves, plus a host of other items 
limited only by the imagination and resourcefulness of the businessman. 

There are not too many options open to encouraging development of manu- 
facturing firms. However, some of the available ones could be expanded. 

For example, additional research on product design, potential markets, plant 
efficiency and comparative advantages could point out development possibili- 
ties. However, even if these research projects are completed, it is stil] 


necessary to wait for some enterprising person to act on the information. 
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MUNICIPAL FINANCE IN C. D. 15; 
CITY, TOWNS AND VILLAGES 


Summary and Conclusions 

Almost all urban centres in C. D. 15 have much higher tax rates 
than the average for similar centres in the province. Taxes are higher 
in per capita terms as well as in terms of tax rates (i.e. the amount 
of taxes relative to property values). 

Basically, tax rates are high because municipalities buy goods or 
services deemed necessary or desireable but which they cannot afford 
because their taxable property values are relatively low. Furthermore, 
some projects are paid for out of present tax revenues rather than in 
the conventional way, through sale of debentures, a practice which dis- 
tributes payments over many years. 

Of the 29 incorporated urban centres in C. D. 15, the town of Swan 
Hills and the village of Nampa have good financial positions. Centres 
with difficult financial positions are spirit River, Rycroft, Kinuso, 
and Berwyn. 

Urban centres may improve their present financial positions or 
lower their mill rates by collecting tax arrears, reducing their spending, 
and financing more small projects through debenture issues, and placing 
their utilities on break-even budgets. 

Introduction 

Within its borders, C. D. 15 contains the city of Grande Prairie, 
and 28 towns and villages. The tax levels and the financial positions 
Cin’ 1967) of these centres will besevaminennane compared with towns and 
villages in the whole province. 

Those centres will be singled out whose tax rates appear reasonable 


or whose budgets appear in good control. Those centres with very high 
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tax rates or which have short-term loans to pay their bills will also be 
singled out and discussed, together with ways in which their financial 
positions might be improved. 
sources of Information 

The Auditor's financial statements of the city, towns and villages 
within C. D. 15 supplied the financial information for individual mun- 
icipalities for the year 1967. Copies of these statements were examined 
at the Municipal Inspection Branch, Alberta Department of Municipal 
Affairs at Edmonton. Average figures for Alberta's towns and villages 
were derived from compilations made by the Municipal Inspection Branch. 
Other sources of information will be identified with footnotes. 
Tax Rates 

Municipal mill rates for provincial education and health programs 
are near the provincial average in C. D. 15. Taxes levied entirely for 
local purposes, however, are about 10 mills (or $10 per $1000 of assess- 
ment) higher in C. D. 15 than in similar centres in Alberta. Taxes for 
frontage and property improvements alone are higher by at least 3 Pelle. 
These observations are illustrated in Tables 1 and 2 which follow. 
Table | GROUPED MUNICIPAL TAX RATES 

AND THE NUMBER OF CENTRES IN EACH GROUP 


(Excluding Provincial Education and Health taxes, 
but including frontage and improvement taxes) 


No. of Centres Tax Rates 
invades In Mills 
2 Under 40 
6 ho - 44 
7 ho - hg 
5 50 - 54 
2 bog 759 
h 60 - 64 
2 65 and over 


Alberta average tax rates, 1967 (all towns and villages) 42 mills 


*Figures not available for Fox Creek 
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Table 2 GROUPED FRONTAGE TAX RATES 
AND THE NUMBER OF CENTRES IN EACH GROUP 
NO.) Of. Centres Tax Rates 
fn Mills 

5 Under 7 
6 hae 9 
6 LO Fer hl 
= 2 een dS 
A 14 - 15 
6 Over 15 


Alberta average frontage tax in mills, 1967 (all towns and Vi lbages ) ey 
*Figures not available for Fox Creek 





lt appears that local expenditures are not closely related to the 
local tax base. In other words, the ability of the people to pay taxes 
often does not decide what a municipality actually spends. This is 
suggested by the fact that as property values (per capita) decrease, 

mil] rates for local purposes are often high. (See Table 11, Appendix. ) 
Can Taxes be Reduced? 

Taxes which a municipality levies for provincially-sponsored services 
cannot be reduced, leaving most municipalities with about 28 to 30 mills 
which they must levy. Furthermore, every urban centre must provide some 
street lighting, law enforcement, garbage collection and other basic 
services, leaving a town with many local fixed costs which also cannot be 
reduced. However, some costs might be reduced at the present time and 
other costs might be reduced gradually in order to lower mill rates or 
to keep them from rising further. Budget changes which might accomplish 
these purposes are discussed with reference to the towns of High Prairie, 
Slave Lake and Berwyn. It is assumed that their future budgets would be 
much the same as in 1967. 

l. High Prairie 
Municipal mill rates in High Prairie were at 43 mills in 1967 (Table 14 


’ 


Appendix). Some Property owners also paid frontage taxes of about LS mil ts: 
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However, it is interesting to note that there were few tax arrears in 
High Prairie in 1967 (Table 12 Col. 4 ) and the town enjoyed a modest 
eashsutpius.. (Table 12, Cols.2,3.} 

High Prairie's rapid growth (Table 13 Col. 4 ) probably accounts 
for a portion of its expenditures on controllable costs, such as public 
works, recreation and community services, and contributions to the 
Capital and Loan Fund. These costs averaged $58,000 over three years, 
pndoine 196/eaccounted, for. 20 mills... (Table 12. Col.6.7) 

In the short run, municipal mill rates could be lowered by about 5 
mills in High Prairie if its average expenditures on controllable items 
were temporarily cut by about 25% or $15,000. If the same amount or more 
of controllable costs could be financed by 20-year debentures, a further 
5-mill cut would be possible. However, even if taxes dropped by 10 mills, 
High Prairie would still have comparatively high mill rates. 

2. Slave Lake 

Municipal mill rates in the town of Slave Lake compare favorably 
with other towns in Alberta. (Table 14) However, frontage Oe. 
equal to 36 mills, probably because of this town's rapid growth. (Table 13 
Col. 4.) As a result, some property owners pay what amounts to 66 mills. 
In spite of these tax levels, tax arrears in Slave Lake appear to be at a 
reasonable level, (Table.l3), Coli.) 

In the short run, taxes in Slave Lake could be lowered by about 15 
mills if 25% of all outstanding taxes were collected and if controllable 
eosts were reduced by 252: (Table 12 Col 5,7) 

A greater reliance on debenture financing for controllable costs 
(public works, recreation and community services and capital fund contri- 
butions) might enable the mill rate to drop another 6 mills. If the above 


changes could be made, taxes could drop by 20 mills temporarily, and by 
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5 mills or more in the long run in Slave Lake. 
3. Berwyn 

All property owners in Berwyn pay 83 mills on their municipal assess- 
ments, and some pay an additional 9 mills in frontage taxes. (Table 14.) 
Tax arrears equaled 50% of Berwyn's 1967 tax levy. Lowering its taxes 
by 19 mills, to the provincial average, would cost Berwyn $8,000, which: 
is more than the value of the budget cuts which it could make. Further- 
more, Berwyn would also need an additional S12.,000, or 27 ami lbs Yn tax 
revenues, (oO pay its outstanding debts. (Table 12 Cols, 1,2) It LS, 
therefore, mot possible for Berwyn to lower its taxes to the provincial 
average and to balance its budget at the same time. 

It is suggested that Berwyn's first objective should be to regain 
its solvency and be able to pay its bills as they come due. In the long 
run, mill rates could come down through carefully-controlled spending 
(possibly including a greater reliance on debenture financing of smaller 
projects) and natural increases in the municipal assessment. 

Financial Positions 

The town of Swan Hills has a good financial position. (Tables a hey 
Its cash surplus, its tax levy, and its fixed costs compare well with 
other centres in the province generally. The value of revenue-producing 
property increased more rapidly from 1965 to 1967 than in the province 
generally. Furthermore, the town of Swan Hills has received grants from 
1. D. 123, in which the town is located. 

The finances of Nampa are also in good condition. (Tables 12,18.) 
It has a high cash surplus, and its tax levy compares well with other 
centres in the province. Nampa has apparently restricted its spending 


almost entirely to unavoidable or fixed costs. 
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A number of centres in C. D. 15 were unable to pay all of their 
bills in 1967. In other words, they were temporarily insolvent. These 
centres will be discussed in more detai] Shor ty. 

The normal procedure for financing projects is as follows: A cost 
estimate of a project is included in a centre's budget and 7 1/2%l/ deben- 
tures are issued for the amount of the estimate. Should the project 
estimate be too low and cash reserves inadequate to cover the difference 
between estimated cost and actual cost, the centre would have no choice 
but to make a short-term loan at approximately 7% cal per annum. The law 
prohibits a second debenture issue for the same project. 

Budgeting miscalculations of operating expenditures and revenues 
as well as unforeseeable circumstances may also necessitate short-term 
loans. However, most short-term loans of centres under discussion are 
small and easily repayable. 

For example, the town of Peace River and the city of Grande Prairie 
could easily pay their temporary loans by small bugetary changes. These 


are outlined in Table 3. 


a: Debenture borrowing costs are higher than short term loan 
costs because lenders prefer to invest their money over short 
periods. 


2/ Financing all projects at 7% is not possible because this 
rate is reserved for loans which are paid back over one or two 
years. 
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Table 3 SOLVENCY PLANS 
FOR PEACE RIVER AND GRANDE PRAIRIE 
IN 1968 


—— nl 


Peace River Crande Prairie 


Debts payable, Dec. 3] 
1967 in $,000 


Prime pal 2 tiacse ste saeete dt eure ee 107,000* 53,000 
rial ae Lats ae ee i 7,000 4 000 
Total Payable 114,000 57,000 


Possible sources of funds 
for debt repayment in $,000 


lt. Natural tnerease in 
assessment at 1967 


niet Pee SS. © acti cece neta deine ses 66,000 43,000 
PNPSe reductror 1h 

avetdabbevcasts esd ahs «nu 47,000 105,000 
3° Collection of 252 

Clas t ae CAS © aie boa os 26,000 5,000 


Total of above 
sources of funds for 
debt repayment 139,000 153,000 


* Al) figures are rounded. 


The solvency plans mentioned above do not include mi Pirate “Fncreases , 
and because of this they could work only if municipal spending was tem- 
porarily cut back or at least held to 1967 levels. 

The villages of Berwyn and Donnelly are in more diAieuke pos yetons 
than are Peace River or Grande Prairie. The value of revenue-producing 
property has grown very slowly in Berwyn, and its mill rate is already 


very high. Donelly's growth and present mill rate are favorable, but it 


is far behind in paying its bills. Furthermore, large amounts of money 
have been transferred to activities which should normally vay their own 
way (lable (2, col. OF. 

The possible effects of certain buget changes upon Berwyn and 


Donnelly are outlined in Table 4. 
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Table 4 SOLVENCY PLANS 
BERWYN AND DONNELLY - 1968 
Berwyn Donnelly 

Debts payable, Dec. 31, 
1967 in §$ 

SET ICR STS paral ee cel Ve Att an iets i er ita ergs hin pete T25000* 15,000 

Interesit tat 7408, 2ep7 add, af wor non: need. o: 1,000 1,000 
SEL PTE COP Seen een a RP Re 13,000 16,000 
Possible sources of funds 
for debt repayment in $000 
l. natural increase in 

assessment at 1967 

mirtlSratesd C2. 2c. eae). 0). eeneecg?. cid. 1,000 2,000 
2. 50% reduction in 

AVOUGEDLESCOSTSE SGP we.) ii ns te es ee 7,000 5,000 
oe COllection.uor 252 

ofy taxa nreansidgre2: SAS. cate AF 28. 0. A), 6,000 7,000 
Total of above sources 
of funds for debt 
Repaymen antn 20,2. Leheaixe. 16.7. 21200) S20, Ba2: 14,000 14,000 
Remaining Surplus or (Debt) 
BIS e ae EN Rage ANG eles eae PE RTRN pe RA ga cs Sas 1,000 (2,000) 








* All figures are rounded. 
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Insolvency is a real problem in Kinuso and Rycroft. The budgets 
of Rycroft and Kinuso contain large portions of fixed expenditures which 
cannot be reduced. Expenditures that could be reduced would probably 
reduce services that are badly needed. Taxable property values 
have increased very little in Rycroft and Kinuso. It would therefore 
be desirable to continue to keep borrowing saree a minimum and to 
pay cash for as many items in the budget as possible. Since budgets 
cannot be cut sufficiently, and the tax base is not growing, mill rate 
increases appear to be necessary in Rycroft and in Kinuso if their bud- 
gets are to be balanced. This is shown in Table 5. In particular Kinuso's 
water utility needs to be put on a pay-as-you-go aie Its debts alone 
account for all of Kinuso's net eash debts, 

Of the urban centres in D. 15 which are temporarily insolvent, 
Spirit River is having the most difficulty. This difficulty resulted 
from a few expensive projects whose costs far exceeded the money borrowed 
for,them by debenture issues. Since additional debentures could not, 
by law, be issued for these projects, short-term loans had to be made 
to pay for their underestimated values. 

These temporary loans can be renewed as they fall due, but they 
still must be paid off much faster than a debenture because of their lower 
rate of interest. As a result, although Spirit River has been growing 
rapidly, increases in tax revenues are needed to pay debts rather than 
expand the town's services. 


Methods of debt repayment, and the relative effectiveness of these 


methods are outlined in Table 6 
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Table 5 SOLVENCY PLANS 
FOR RYCROFT AND KINUSO IN 1968 


Rycroft Kinuso 
Debt payable, Dec. 31, 1967 
in $ 
PUB EC | Piel Me pmceth once ao ea ee 0% 5.40. COR eG Se RIM 14,000* 14,000 
initerect hs 7 7pust 6 weed. foenlteals cad. 1,000 1,000 
Total payable on 
Neerge tl toe rr Pe eho, cates La em 15,000 15,000 
Possible sources of funds 
for debt repayment in $ 000 
1. Natural increase in 
assessment at 1967 
SOUT A ae rata a RN Tr red: <Sothy ht eit ea enn 1,000 -- 
2 Collechion of: 252 
Or (bax aire rs: MR ee cok eG bln Ss ees 5,000 7, 008 
3. Mill rate increases 
Ce it en 8,000 
{Wstoar1s t  Fee Ma eee, AS nan meee | eR SIESTA, ee 7,000 
Total of the above 
sources of funds for 
debian enaymen te) Ales Tr. 2eOe tras ces £6 14,000 14,000 
Remaining surplus 
Ome Debt Me DeGils | tel COC te oe ar ee ee eee 1,000 1,000 














a 
7 


« All figures are rounded. 
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Table 6 PARTIAL SOLVENCY PLAN 
FOR SPIRIT RIVER 1968 - 1969 


Debts payable, Dec. 31, 1967 in $ 


P Ose eter ue Pet Deke eee icin HPs Peis Sen nae er ae 117,000 * 
RIA SED ST i 7u “carne hue ant ae ae 16,000 
OED! Payal eemraveed ows occa se we Oe, ee 133,000 


Possible sources of funds 
for debt repayment in $ 000 


]. Natural increase in 
assessmene an el96 mii l rates Ban. ae eee 13,000 


2. 50% reduction in avoidable costs 
using averages for 1965 + 1966 )~.. 9.7 9,000 


3. Collection of 254 of tax arrearspen. 2h 4 000 
4. Tax increase of 10 mills 
and assuming a regular assessment 


Rte oe ail en eter ef ney acaare Lc aeN MMM ie CGA 27 O00 


5. Extension of debenture Financing 
to 50% of average controllable 


CBS ES Ya ie ge sew wad og oo RE A en ee 16,000 
Fetal of the above’ sources: of funds: AA... 69,000 
Pepe cemcintng om Dec. 31, ICG 052 cnn cic wow ceca cn cl 64,000 


* All figures are rounded. 
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What Do Municipal Services Cost? 


_ General estimates of the cost of installing the more common ser- 


vices in a community has been attempted here. These costs fluctuate 


with prices of materials, shipping charges, and how busy the contrac- 


tors and architects are when the services are needed. Therefore, the 


following costs of public works, hospitals and schools have been selec- 


ted to serve as a general quide. 


Table /7 'RULE OF THUMB' COSTS OF PUBLIC WORKS i 
Type of Installation Laid-down Cost 


beds 


Each Per Foot 


Catch basins $250 

Drain leads Ss 8.00 
Curbs & gutters 

- concrete $i 31.50 
Sidewalks - 5! wide S52 00 
Gravel road - 36' wide $20.00 
Sanitary sewers 2/ 

=~ ]2!' = [§"' dias— $10.00 


The rule of thumb for construction costs of hospitals of size 35-99 


3/ 


in 1967 were:= 


Per Square Foot 2 27.00 
Per Bed $18,000.00 


1/ Site Development Section, Buildings Branch, Alberta Department 
of Public Works, Edmonton, 1968. 


2/ Completely finished. Includes base preparation, curbs and 
gutters. 


3/. Research and Development Branch, Hospitals and Hospitalization 
Division, Alberta Department of Public Health, Edmonton, 1968. 
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Table 8 ACTUAL OPERATING COSTS ue 
OF SELECTED HOSPITALS (35-99 Beds) 
Ta ae Ss eg i ee a te ke 
Location Salaries And Wages Total 0 erating Costs 
te tT Uperating Costs 
Total Per Patient Total Per Patient ers 
$ Day S Day Beds vabed 
Spirit River 240,973 Wie 388 , 353 2055 4h = 8,826 
Fairview Po 217 18.06 369, 046 29.72 50s mec 
High Prairie 345,521 17.85 564,771 29.18 A2y oer 
McLennan 206,738 16.47 359,260 28.62 59a G, OB9 
2f- 
Table 9 SELECTED ALLOWANCES = 
PAID BY SCHOOL FOUNDATION PROGRAM FUND 
Grades Amount 
| - Vt inelusive $255 
Vil =) 1 Xtc tush ve 310 
X - XII inclusive 360 
Teachers: Amount 
Less than 2 years training S 900 
2 years but less than three 1,600 
3 years but less than four 2,400 
Four years but less than five 3,400 
Five years but less than six 3,600 
six Or more 3,900 
Transportation & Maintenance of Pupils 100% 


1/ Research and Develo 
Division, Alberta Depar 


2/ School Foundation Program Fund Regulations, 


of Education, 


Edmonton, 1967. 


pment Branch, Hospitals and Hospitalization 
tment of Public Health, Edmonton, 1967. 


Alberta Department 
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Table 10 MINIMUM PHYSICAL LIFE OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS ce 
eLyoe. Years 


Reinforced concrete, steel, glue 
laminated members, masonry, or 


any combination of such materials 50 
Wood Frame (stationary) 35 
Portable 20 


Amalgamated (combination of 
older buildings) Le 


1/ Regulations Persuant to the School Buildings Act, Alberta 
Department of Education, Edmonton, 1968. 
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APPENDIX 
Table 11] SELECTED FINANCIAL INFORMATION 19671/ 
Total “Operating — Municipal Equalized ie 
a le Levy Expenditures Assessments Assessments 
e000 ae 

Beaver lodge 102 160 1,445 309 
Donnelly 24 ho 309 286 
Eaglesham 13 V7 175 238 
Fairview 218 283 3,049 Ze 735 
Falher 96 156 oa 12034 
Fox Creek (New Town)* 5 - 167 
Girouxville hy 56 548 456 
Grande Prairie 1,469 pei 18,351 17,656 
Grimshaw 172 235 1,926 I ol2 
Hay Lakes 17 20 296 272 
High Level 84 132 1,632 993 
Hines Creek 51 7 668 637 
Hy the 4g 7s 649 623 
Kinuso 30 38 458 523 
Manning 106 176 1339 1,339 
McLennan 86 128 lk, tS2 Le Vaz 
Nampa 28 hy] 435 376 
Peace River 496 850 7,255 6,605 
Rainbow Lake 1 619 174 146 
Rycroft 58 9] 758 638 
Sexsmith 60 80 768 733 
Spirit River 99 25] Vo2ts 1,234 
Swan Hills 79 192 1,143 1,078 
Valleyview 147 216 2.029 L,7t4 
Wanham 28 LO 356 284 
Wemb ley 22 34 263 224 
Alberta - Towns 19,165 2652 267 69 255,586 

- Villages 4,499 6,279 64,507 60,921 


*New Towns under development had no assessment or taxation in 1967. 


\/- Sources: Audited financial statement published by the city, towns 
and villages within C.D. 15 for the year ending December 31], 1967 and 

the Alberta Municipal Councillor, June-July 1968, Equalized Municipal 

Assessments, Alberta Department of Municipal Affairs, Edmonton. 


2/ Equalized assessments include the value of any government as well 


as private property. However, they assume lower values. Therefore. 


equalized assessments are generally lower than municipal 
which taxes are levied, Y pal values upon 
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Table 12 SELECTED FINANCIAL INFORMATION 1967 
Loans to 
Utilities 
Solvency Expressed As 25% of all 50% of Average Tax value of pe ah 
Cash Surplus or (Debt) 1/ Tax Arrears 2/. Controllable Costs 3/ A 10-mill_ Levy 4/ Funds 5/ 
1 2 3 \ 5 6 7 : ; 
* in In 
Cae Deans $ on mare Zeta S ee Tee ee ee, MiTIs $ Thousands 3 Thousands 
Beaverlodge 18 12 17 3 2 17 12 14 = 
Berwyn (12) 27 26 6 13 a 16 ? : 
Donnelly (15) 4g 62 7 23 ? 6 3 ” 
Eaglesham Uy 40 57 | 6 3 y : ; 
Fairview 55 15 25 9 3 21 7 28 34 
Falher 2h 18 25 h 19 1h 12 7 
Fox Creek (N.T.)* 479 - - - = a“ = = cE 
Girouxville 15 27 37 5 9 7 13 5 17 
Grande Prairie (53) 29 i 5 < 209 ir 166 10 
Grimshaw 33 Ws 19 13 Z 18 9 19 19 
Hay Lakes 8 gk 48 = 2 3 Ne 3 ‘ 
High Level 37 36 hh 6 6 9 9 10 : 
High Prairie 38 13 16 8 3 29 10 26 37 
Hines Creek 15 22. 29 6 9 7 10 7 = 
Hythe 26 ho 53 3 5 4 6 6 : 
Kinuso (14) 31 47 7 15 3 7 4 14 
Manning 3 2 31 10 7 18 13 12 25 
McLennan ] 9 14 12 10 lel 10 1] 5 
Nampa 26 60 90 | 2 1 2 4 =e 
Peace River " (107) 15 22 26 4 gh 13 65 92 
Rainbow Lake— (920) - - - - - = 2 1,263 
Rycroft (14) 18 2k 5 7 6 8 6 2 
Sexsmith 2h 3] ho 5 liz 8 37 
Slave Lake 47 37 hy 10 9 16 13 12 7 
Spirit River CD) 96 118 3 9 7 12 35 
Swan Hills 15 13 19 5 h Shy B2 1] 84 
Valleyview Zo 14 20 2p 11 15 7 17 - 
Wanham 32 9 115 2 6 D 6 3 - 
Wembley 19 72 87 2 8 3 in 3 - 
Alberta 
All Towns = 1] 15 - h - 12 - = 
All Villages = 33 48 = 7 - 18 - = 
All Towns and 
Villages = 15 21 = 5 = 1 = - 


*New Towns under development had no assessment or taxation in 1967, 


1/ A cash surplus or debt is the difference between a municipality's ready cash and the bills it must 
pay in the near future, it is the difference between cash assets and cash liabilities. Cash assets in- 
clude the bank balance, short-term investments, accounts receivable, and money owing from other munici- 
palities, the province, or the federal government. Cash liabilities include bank overdrafts, temporary 
bank loans, accounts payable, debentures due, and bills already due to other municipalities, the province, 
or to the federal government. 

2/ As a general estimate, a municipality could probably collect 25% of all taxes receivable if efforts 
were made to collect all outstanding taxes. y, 

3/ Some controllable costs can be eliminated entirely, others can be delayed for a short time. The 
controllable costs of all municipalities were averaged over three years except in the case of Spirit 
River for which 1965 and 1966 were used. A 50% reduction in the average costs is considered to be a 
maximum reduction for a year or two. 

4/ This is the value of a 10-mill levy on the municipal assessment (net of business tax assessments). 
5/ lf utilities or other funds lose money, their deftcits are often covered out of General Revenues. 
6/ The new town of Rainbow Lake has almost $1 million In cash debts, but these were supervised and are 
guaranteed by the province. They were obtained to provide essential services, and will be paid for by 
debentures after the town becomes more established. 
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Table }3 SELECTED FINANCIAL INFORMATION 1967 
Revenue from Average Annual Increase 
10% Increase For each $100 of 1967 
Tax In Municipal Equalized Assessment 2/ Operating 
pune Le SESS NEN Ee bree) i xpenditunesme, 
2 3 i 5 ° 
As a 4 of In In Fixed Controllable 

CARDEN NS the Lev $_ Thousands _S Thousands _ ee PSOE Ree les soa % % 
Beaverlodge 13 14,000 9 7950 Te, 23 
Berwyn 4g 22,000 h 2.50 ie 25 
Donnelly V2 27,000 2 9.50 68 32 
Eaglesham 24 3,000 1 = 69 Si) 
Fairview 16 35,000 22 2.50 87 13 
Falher 20 19,000 8 2.00 66 3h 
Fox Creek (v.t.)4/ - - - - hg 52 
Girouxville As 18,000 4 6.00 82 13 
Grande Prairie 13 195,000 12] 3.50 8] 19 
Grimshaw 3] 53,000 14 7 «00 80 20 
Hay Lakes 1 2,000 2 = 90 10 
High Level 30 25,000 7 Tien) 2 28 
High Prairie 1 31,000 2) 9.00 81 19 
Hines Creek 46 23,000 h 5.50 79 Zi 
Hythe 22 11,000 5 2.50 88 12 
Kinuso 96 29,000 3 - 1.50 85 15 
Manning Be 39,000 9 13300 83 lay 
McLennan 55 48,000 7 11.50 76 24 
Nampa 2] 6,000 D, 10.00 9h 16 
Peace River 21 102,000 43 15.50 76 24, 
Rainbow Lake - - - - 48 52 
Rycroft 36 20,000 5 1.00 84 16 
Sexsmith 24 14,000 5 2.00 78 22 
Slave Lake 35 40,000 Wi 4o.40 79 Da 
Spirit River 16 16,000 s) 7250 SVs 48 
Swan Hills PAS; 20,000 yh S50) We 28 
Valleyview 60 88,000 13 10.50 83 17 
Wanham 30 8,000 2 250) 89 1] 
Wembley 3] 7,000 2 51000 78 22 
Alberta 

All Towns 25 - - 5.00 75 25 

All Villages 2 - - 1.00 8] 20 

All Towns 

and Villages 28 = = 4.00 76 24 
I/ This assumes that mill] rates are those which are given in Table »* for 1967. Frontage taxes 


are not included. 

2/ Includes government Property, which provides grants in lieu of taxes. The column therefore, shows 
the increase in the assessed value of all revenue producing property (including pipe and power lines) 
Within a municipality. See also footnote to Appendix. 


3/ Controllable costs are those which can be reduced or delayed. Fixed costs are those which the 
municipality cannot control, such as requisitions for the School Foundation Program Fund. 


4/ New towns under development had no assessment or taxation in 1967. 
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Table 14 ASSESSMENT AND LEVY COMPARISONS FOR 1967 uy 


Property Levies in Mills 








Urban Centres For the 
ere for Municipal ty ae ae ese 
Per Capita) Per cee Total Frontage Other Education) es 
Rainbow Lake 460 2D - 2 - 2 2 
Fox Creek (N.T.) 2/ 650 72 - 72 z 72 72 
Eaglesham 720 Ve - V2 = V2 72 
Slave Lake 710 66 36 30 25 55a oH 
Swan Hills 750 4] 4 37 28 65 69 
Wembley 840 De 15 40 30 WO 35 
Kinuso 970 ho 8 Be 26 58 66 
McLennan 1,010 51 10 hy] 24 65 75 
Berwyn 1,020 61 9 52 31 Som oe 
Spirit River 1,070 5] 1] ho 31 7A 82 
Valleyview 1 Wie h6 7 39 26 65 We 
Wanham 1,210 54 19 35 25 60a 29 
High Prairie MsZ1@ 62 19 43 29 ee Shi 
Donnelly 1,240 50 1] 39 29 68 79 
Beaver lodge 1,290 43 10 33 28 6] 7) 
Grimshaw 1,290 60 18 ho 29 71 89 
Hythe 1,300 4s 5 ho 30 Pe Ws 
Rycroft 15310 hg 15 34 27 61] 76 
Manning 1310 50 15 35 29 64 79 
Nampa 37/0) ho 17 23 25 48 65 
Peace River 1,400 42 9 33 26 59 = «68 
Falher 1,400 48 10 38 25 6 3 
Hines Creek 1,450 ho 10 30 36 Commo 
High Level L5G Dy 16 43 22 65 81 
Fairview 1,580 As 2 hs De Ve fe 
Sexsmith 1,580 48 8 ho 30 70 78 
Grande Prairie 1,580 60 14 46 30 66 80 
Girouxville 1,610 hg 8 4] 25 66 74 
Hay Lakes 1,660 ZY, 4 23 29 525 56 
Alberta 
All Towns 1,466 43 7 36 2) 65 Tz 
All Villages i VAo) ho 8 32 30 62 70 
Towns and Villages 1,460 42 7 35 29 64 7) 
Cities 1, 966 34 8 26 29 Be be 

Municipal mill rate which excludes frontage taxes. 
Total levy in mills, including frontage taxes. 
aby Business taxes are not included in assessments or tax levies. 
Age New towns under development had no assessment or taxation in 1967. Property assessment per 


capita is estimated by using equalized assessment. 
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PECPLE OF ENDVAN ANCESTRY IN Gap.) 15 


: ] 
Introduction V 


In C.D. 15, people of Indian Ancestry make up 10% - 15% of the 
total population. Because of their distinct and special character- 
istics, an overall socio-economic development plan, if it is to suc- 
ceed, has to take into account these special cultural and social 
attributes. The main bar to socio-economic adjustment in native com- 
munities seems to become evident when an attempt is made to reconcile 
the "white man's'' highly individualistic, achievement-oriented and 
materialistic culture with the more-or-less tribal culture of the 
native community. Here individual economic success may mean a loss 
of culture and social alienation. In other words, in order to suc- 
ceed financially in the society at large, a person must adopt a certain 
mode of behavior, viz. individual aggressiveness, perseverence, post- 
ponement of immediate qratification in favour of greater gratification 
later. Adoption of these attributes would Vdisquality™ the native as 
a member of his relatively closely-knit community because he would be 
different!’ and consequently, he would become socially alienated. 

The enigma, i.e. a choice between social alienation and financial 
success, is certainly reflected in the feelings of frustration and 


despair in native communities. Many adults have had no formal education 





1/ For a more detailed discussion, see Sauve, C.A.; Theoretical 

Considerations for Socio-Economic Development Among Native People, 
‘esearch and Planning Division, Human Resources Development Auth- 

ority, Edmonton, 1969. 
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and most have had very Prete. “hc es kestit 2it 15 ditrreutt to 
imagine how a father who has benefitted insignificantly from economic 
and intrinsic value of formal education could instill favourable 
attitides toward education in his children. Consequently, there is 
a high drop-out rate in predominently native schools and the children 
drop out earlier than those in Alberta generally. To magnify the 
problem, natives have relatively large families. With a low educa- 
tional level, the bread-winner's employment opportunities are limited 
and top-paying jobs are out of his reach; yet there is a larger family 
depending on him for food, clothing and shelter than on the average 
Alberta bread-winner. 
lt is becoming increasingly more evident that extensive motiva- 
tional and educational programmes will have to be instituted in native 
communities; programmes that. take into account the special social 
problems and cultural characteristics of the residents. 
The native population of C.D. 15 may be divided into three 

groups: 

1) treaty Indians 

2) Metis in colonies 

3) non-treaty Indians ae Metis not on colonies. 
Indian Affairs Branch has reliable population statistics on treaty 
Indians, the Metis Rehabilitation Branch has statistics on Metis 


colonies, but the population in the last group can only be estimated. 


cae 


In his study of Metis people in Alberta, Dr. B.Y. Card has quoted 
estimates of Alberta's Metis population in 1960 ranging from 10,000 to 


32,000.-/ 


|\f 80% of these people may be considered living in Northern 
Alberta, 40% in C.D.. 15 and A0OZ in C.D. 12... the Meri s population of 
C.D. 15 would be from 4,000 to, 12,800. 

The 1961 D.B.S. census gives a much lower number than that which 
could be derived from Dr. Card's estimates, which is to be expected, 
because many people of Indian ancestry do not report their ancestry 
to interviewers. The ‘Indian Ancestry! population in C.D. 15, accord- 
ing to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics census of 1961, was 7,959. 


In 1961, 1,017 Metis lived in colonies and there were 4,101 treaty 


Indians in C.D. 15. Therefore, the total non-treaty Indians and 


Metis not in colonies in. the census. division was 2,641... (See Table 1.) 
Table | POPULATIONS OF INDITANSANCESTIBY.: LN CoD. 1S. 7196) = 
Group Population 
Metis in Colonies 15 Ot 
Treaty Indians 4,101 
2,841 (1961 Census) 
Others of Indian Ancestry 3,000 = 1), S00s(B.Y, Gard Est.) 
TOTAL 7,959 (1961 Census) 


8,118 - 10,918 (B.Y. Card) 


i/ Card, B.Y. et al; The Metis in Alberta Society, The Alberta 
Tuberculosis Association, Edmonton, October, 1963, p. 13. 


2/  Abstracted from records of the Metis Rehabilitation Branch, 
Alberta Department of Welfare and Indian Affairs Branch, Canadian 
Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern Development. 0D.B.S.; Vol. 1.2-5; 
Population, Ethnic Group, Table 37, Ottawa, 1966. Tabulated by 


author. 
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Age distributions are available for the native population of Alberta. 
The following table is a comparison of the distribution by age of the native 


population of Alberta and Alberta's total population: 








Table 2 POPULATION BY AGE GROUPS, ALBERTA - INDIAN ANCESTRY! 
AND TOTAL POPULATION 1961 

0-4 5,726 20.0 179 ,888 13.5 
5-9 h 526 15.9 159 ,053 11.9 
10 - 14 3,678 12.9 130 ,383 9.8 
15 - 19 2,914 10.2 99 ,004 7.4 
20 - 24 2,299 8.1 89,154 6.7 
25 - 34 3,412 12.0 192,571 ALA 
Leen 2,097 ae 172,623 13.0 
45 - oh 1,630 sedi 128,547 9.7 
55 - 64 1,167 We Ses ols 6.6 
65 - 69 hy] 1.4 ah ie 
UA: i ee Pe ae 2 bbg3 58) ew ee 








TOTAL 28,554 100 1,331,944 100 


The proportion under 25 is larger for the native population of Alberta 
than for Alberta's total population. This is caused by a higher birth rate 
among native people. Assuming that the birth rate on Indian Reserves of the 
Lesser Slave Lake agency is representative of native people in C.D. 15, the 
birth rate among these people in 1967 was 49.9 per 1,000, compared to 20.9 
for Alberta (1966), or in comparative terms, the birth rate in the native 


population is 2.39 times that of the population of Alberta generally. 





1/ D.B.S.; Population Ethnic Groups by Age Groups, (Vol. 1.3-2), 
Table 82. Tabulated by author. 
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The proportion of people in the productive ages (20 - 64) is con- 
sistently lower for natives than for the total population. In the total 
population 50.4% are in their productive years; however, in the native 
population, only 37.2% are in those years. 

A higher mortality rate is also evident among the native population, 
by the lower proportion in the upper age groups. Again, for the Indian 
reserves in the Lesser Slave Lake agency the mortality rate in 1967 was 
7.0 per 1,000 compared to 6.6 per 1,000 for Alberta. The average age at 
death on these reserves in 1967 was only 43 years, considerably lower than 
for Canadians generally (1965), 62 for males and 65 for females. 

The educational levels of native adults in C.D. 15 are compared with 
the educational levels of adults in the total Alberta population in the 


Following table: 


Table 3 EDUCATIONAL LEVEL OF ADULTS - TOTAL POPULATIONL/ 
OF ALBERTA AND NATIVES IN C.D. 15, 1961 








Educational sie witibertARe Natives in C.D. 15 
Level No. % of Total No, % of Total 
None 2,766 OR 3 arson! Sek 
Per. ] 1,00] Os 2 0.0 
Deere! Lh 866 Bas lhe 73 30.5.0 
Be ey LS Sie eS. BZ as 1,289 a2 
8-9 190,916 24.6 Ws) 3.0 

10 87,995 113 19 0%5 

TI 96,307 12.4 10 Ore 

12 43,479 6 4 0.1 
Some U. 31,882 4] 2 0.1 
U. Degree 24,067 3h 1 0.0 
TOTAL 1475238 100 3,985 100 


If D.B«S.3 1961, (unpublished data). Tabulated by author. 
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Only 0.3% of adults in the total population of Alberta have no education, 
while 33.3% of native adults in C.D. 15 have had no education. Among natives 
in C.D. 15, 63.3% of adults have Grade 4 or less; for Alberta, only 6.3% of 
adults have an education of Grade 4 or less. Only 0.8% of native adults 

in C.D. 15 have an educational level of Grade 10 or higher, 36.5% of Albertans 
have attained this level. 

Statistics are available on school attendance among native children in 
Alberta. In the total population of Alberta, 66.8% of school-aged children 
(5-24) attend school; however, of native children, 55.7% in Alberta of school 
age attend school. If we may assume that the Alberta rate of attendance is 
desirable for native children in Alberta, 11.1% more native children, or 


1,490, should be attending school. (See Table 11 .) 





Table 4 SCHOOL ATTENDANCE ALBERTA - TOTAL POPULATION 

AND NATIVE POPULATION, 1961 

School Age No. Attending ee 
Total Population 77,594 319,150 66.8 
Native Population 13,417 7,472 557 


The school dropout rate among native children in C.D. 15 is higher 
than the Alberta average. For a selection of schools of the Northland School 
Division, having predominately native enrolment, the percentage of students 
leaving school (1965 school year) was 7.0%; for Alberta only 3.7% of students 
left school. 

Native children have a high dropout rate, and are also dropping out 


earlier than the average for Alberta. Among native children in C.D. 15, 


1/ D.B.S.; Population Ethnic Groups by Age Groups, Vol. 1.3-2, 1961, 
Table 82, (unpublished data). Tabulated by author. 
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6.3% of students leave before Grade 10 while for all Alberta schools, 0.66% 


of students leave before Grade 10. (See Tables 5 and 6 .) 


Table 5 STUDENTS LEAVING SCHOOL FOR ALL DESTINATIONS! 


SEEECTED) SCHOOES] IN GD > eWitherReEDOMINE TEE 
NATIVE ENROLLMENT, 1965 





Schoo] Enrolment eae ee 
Desmarais & 

Mistassini 233 yy) Tb 
Trout Lake 36 3 8.3 
Atikameg 95 h Le? 
Utikyma Bhi 9 Low 
Loon Lake Zz - - 
Little Buffalo 60 2 Shas 
Martin River 18 | Sis: 
Keg River 112 5 | 45 
Paddle Prairie 103 6 5.8 
Caracajou 2] 2 92D 
Fox Lake 103 as 4.8 
Steen River 5: 2 333 

Ft. Vermilion.R.C. 209 22 10.5 
TOTAL/AV ERAGE Peis 78 | 7.0 


J/Abstracted from records of Alberta Department of Education, Edmonton, 1968. 


Tabulated by author. 
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Table 6 STUDENTS LEAVING SCHOOL BEFORE GRADE 10, ALBERTA SCHOOLS AND 
SELECTED NSD SCHOOLS IN "C2DS 41 5--WITH 
PREDOMINATELY NATIVE ENROLMENT, 1965 








meOt Selected Z0f 
aide pine are Enrolment Schools Enrolment 
-7 Boys 104 8 
Girls 56 3 
Total 160 0.04 MW 120 
7 Boys 197 18 
Girls 103 6 
Total 300 0.08 2h mt) 
8 Boys 382 5 
Girls 222 8 
Total 604 Ofi7 13 (2 
9 Boys 774 6 
Girls 568 16 
Total f 347 One D2 2.0 
TOTAL 2,406 0.66 70 6.3 





In his survey Indians and the Law, Dr. Gilbert Monture has found that 
there is a disproportionately high crime rate among native people in Canada. 
The following table shows the proportion of native people admitted to Alberta 


correctional institutions during August, 1966. 


1/ Abstracted from records of Alberta Department of Education, Edmonton, 
1968. Tabulated by author. 
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Table 7 ADMISSIONS TO ALBERTA CORRECTIONAL INSTITUT IONS_/ 
AUGUST, 1966 
Total Indians or : : 
Admissions Metis a olthe 

Fort Saskatchewan (M) 648 18] 28 
Fort Saskatchewan (F) 109 81 74 
Lethbridge 318 208 66 
Calgary 563 88 16 
TOTAL 1,036 558 29 


ann anEEnEEEEEnEnnInE EenEnEREREIEREERERRIERREREEEEERREEEREREREEE REE 


The same study also showed that 15.9% of prisoners in the Saskatchewan 
Federal Penetentiary (December 31, 1965) were of Indian eee, Most 
Indians and Metis were committed for liquor infractions or crimes involving 
liquor. The report states: ''For Indians, however, the number of liquor 
infractions is so great that it almost excludes other kinds of 'crime'. The 
comments of the field staff all emphasize this point: 

Alberta: 

The magnitude of the Indian problem is obvious - at a minimum, seven 

times the committal rate of non-Indians. The pattern of offences shows 


ai 


little variety. (i.e. mostly liquor infractions). 


1/. Monture, Dr. Gilbert C.; Indians and the Law, The Canadian 


Corrections Association, Ottawa, August, 1967, padi Sn 
2/ “ibid ps 6 , 


Sh ipiPi'd ys poameto- 25. 
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TREATY “INDIANS IN C.D eel 


Introduction 

A great deal of information is available on treaty Indians of C.D. 15 
from the records of the federal government's Indian Affairs Branch. Unless 
otherwise annotated, the reader may assume that the sources of the follow- 
ing statistical data were these records. 

The population characteristics of treaty Indians differ, markedly 
from the characteristics of Alberta's population generally: the families 
are larger; there are more people in the dependent age groups; the illi- 
gitimacy rate is higher and the educational attainments are lower. 

There are many undeveloped resources on the reserves but the main 
one is agricultural land. A fuller and more detailed analysis of resources 
on some of the reserves can be found in studies by Frank E. Price and 
Associates which are listed in the epioniate carton of this report. 
Generally the resources are underutilized in that ranchers' herds and farm 
acreages are too small to provide an adequate income. Those men who get 
their livelihood from such occupations as trapping and fishing do not earn 
adequate incomes and must supplement these from other sources. 

Besides the social problem that manifests itself in the form of a 
high illegitimacy rate, welfare payments are high and the crime rate 
(mostly infractions dealing with alcohol) is very high. The age at death 


of treaty Indians is much lower than the national average. 
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Human _and Physical Resources 
The treaty Indian populatiiom in C.D 7s lS owas 5.511"in 1967. .0T this 


total 4,018 lived on reserves and 1,493 lived off the reserves. The cor- 
responding percentages for these two groups were 72.9% and 27.1%, respec- 
tively. The proportion of treaty Indians in €.D. 15 who did not live on 
a reserve was higher than the proportion for GoD. 12 and for Alberta 


generally. {See Table 8.) 





Table 8 PERCENTAGE OF TREATY INDIANS LIVING 
ON-AND OFP RESERVES (IN ALBERTA. C.Diell2, andil.D. 15 
1967 
On Reserves Off Reserves Total 
Alberta 82.8% Ibie27% 100% 
Gabi kz 81.0% 19.0% 100% 
C.D 45 72392 Zils 100% 


The total treaty Indian population for Alberta in 1967 was 25,658. 
Ougeor Sth su totaley21 .S4were inet.Doal 5. 

The following is a tabulation of Alberta's treaty Indians by selected 
age groupings. For comparison, the total population of Alberta is also 


tabulated: 


Table 9 POPULATION CLASSIFIED BY AGE GROUP 1/ 
TREATY INDIANS AND TOTAL ALBERTA POPULATION 1966 — 


Treaty oa ce Tora Total 


Indians Population % of Total 


O- 5 6,124 24.9 209,476 14.3 
6-15 6,957 28.3 327,090 2205 
16-20 2,439 9.9 123,600 om 
21-64 8,183 3353 699,027 47.8 
65-69 314 3 35,195 2.4 
70+ 570 aes 68,815 4.7 
All Ages 24,587 100 1,463,203 100 


I/ {.A.B. and D.B.S., Advance Bulletin; Population by Age Groups, 
Table 2. 
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From Table 9 , it is evident that the age make-up of the two popu- 
lations differs considerably. In the treaty Indian population, there are 
more individuals in the younger age groups and fewer in the older age 
groups. But perhaps the most significant difference in the two popula- 
tions, is in the intermediate age group, the productive ages, 16 to 64 
years. Of the treaty Indian population, 43.2% were in their productive 
ages compared to 56.2% of Albertans in the same group. This unfavourable 
ratio of production to dependent ages has serious implications for economic 
development in Indian communities i.e. there are fewer people to earn a 
livelihood and more people depending on them for food, clothing, shelter, 
ere. 

The table on the following page contains a list of Indian bands and 
reserves in C.D. 15, with their populations on and off the reserve. 

The treaty Indian population for C.D. 15 is given in the table below 
for 1960, 1961, 1966, 1967 and 1968. During the eight year period, the 
population increased by 1,423 people, from 4,302 to 5,725. The average 


percent annual increase was 3.91%. 





Table 10 TREATY INDIAN POPULATION 
Cups 15291960.2. 1968 
Year Population 
December 31, 1960 h 302 
1961 4,460 
December 31, 1966 5,444 
1967 PAS 
March 31, 1968 5,725 


Using these statistics as a basis for a linear projection, it would 
appear by 1980, the treaty Indian population should be approximately 8275 


people. (See Figure ! .) (This projection assumes no change in past trends.) 
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Table 1] POPULATION BY [NDIAN BAND AND RESERVE 
C.D. 15 - 1967 





Population Populatton Total 


ue Bee anve on Peserve off Reserve Population 
Slave Hay Lakes 610 = 610 
Zama Lake > 
Amber River cs e = 
Upper Hay River 240 z 240 
Bushe River 25 = 25 
Bistcho Lake 7, 57 57 
Jackfish Pt. e 57 57 
Little Red R. Jean d'Or 130 
Fox Lake 416 22h 79 
Boyer River Boyer River 130 % 251 
Childs Lake 80 
Tallcree Beaver River 20 
Tallcree Prairie 173 30 129 179 
Tallcree Prairie 173A 
Grouard Freeman 3 42 As 
Halcro = - - 
Pakachan = - - 
Sawridge Sawridge 150G = = - 
Sawridge 150H 29 10 39 
Bigstone (Wabasca) Bigstone 166 = - - 
Bigstone 166A 285 205 490 
Bigstone 166B 190 120 310 
Bigstone 166C 62 5 67 
Bigstone 166D 145 83 228 
Horse Lake Horse Lake 70 29 99 
Clear Hills 
Whitefish Lake Whitefish Lake 155 
Whitefish Lake 155a 320 ie aoe 
Sucker Creek oa) 140 2 
Duncans Peace River Crossing 36 3 39 
Lubicon Lake* = 5] 51 
Swan River Assineau River - - ee 
Swan River 91 Ah 135 
Driftpile 330 116 Lh6 
Sturgeon Lake Sturgeon Lake 154. 
Sturgeon Lake 154A 504 65 569 


Sturgeon Lake 1548 
a 
TOTALS 4018 1,493 eed | 


ay 
w 


No reserve allotment. 
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The Indian families in C.D. 15 tend to be larger than Alberta fam- 
ilies generally and also larger than the average for C.D. 15. The average 
sizeof {ndian-familiessin C.D.- 15 was 5:8 persons -in-196/7, compared to 
3.9 persons for Alberta and 4.5 persons for C.D. 15. The number of 
persons per household among C.D. 15 Indians (6.3) is nearly twice the 
number for Alberta (3.6). 

The illegitimacy rate is high in the treaty Indian population, espec- 
ially on some reserves in the census division. In 1967, 16.9% of all 
children under 21 years of age were illegitimate. The percentage illegit- 
imacy among children under 21 is equivalent to the average annual illegit- 
imacy rate for the past 21 years. The illegitimacy rates for Alberta and 
C.D. 15 for the past 11 years are 6.9% and 10.6%. These figures would be 
lower if the averages were taken back another 10 years. Some character- 
istics of families on Indian Reserves in C.D. 15 are given in the table 
on the following page. 

Detailed evaluations fo the resources on several reserves in C.D. 15 
have recently been completed by Frank. E. Price & Associates Ltd. for the 
Alberta Region of the Indian Affairs Branch. The bands and reserves 
studied are the following: Boyer River Band: Boyer River Reserve, 

Childs Lake Reserve; Tallcree Band: Beaver Ranch Reserve, Tallcree 
Reserves #'s 173 and 173A; Little Red River Band: Jean d'Or Prairie 
Reserve, Fox Lake Reserve; Sucker Creek Reserve; Driftpile Reserve; Swan 


River Band: Swan River Reserve and Assineau River Reserve. 
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In 1967, 1,476 children attended schools on all reserves in C.D. 15. 
The total school age population (6-20) for all reserves in the census 
division was 2,105, therefore, 62.0% of school age children among Indians 
in C.D. 15 attend school. For Alberta the percentage of school age chil- 
dren (6-20) who attended in 1967 school year was 82.7%. Assuming the 
Alberta attendance rate is desireable for Indian children in C.D. 15, 20.74 
or 436 more children should be in school but are not. Table 13 gives school 


enrolment by band: 


Table 13 SCHOOL ENROLMENT BY INDIAN BAND 
C.D. 15. 1966 

Band Enrolment 
Slave 244 
Little Red River 216 
Boyer River 67 
Talleree 33 
Grouard 8 
Sawridge 6 
Bigstone Sipe 
Horse Lake 23 
Whitefish Lake Ge 
Sucker Creek 106 
Duncans 8 
Lubicon Lake 8 
Swan River 23 
Driftpile 109 
Sturgeon Lake 18] 
TOTAL 1,476 


The attendance figures include all children, attending all manner of 
schools: provincial, residential, day and vocational schools. Information 
for a finer break-down is available: 74.3% of the children attended pro- 
vincial schools, 17.9% attended residential schools, and the remaining 7.9% 


attended day or vocational schools. 
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Table 14 TYPES OF SCHOOL ATTENDED BY [(NDLAN CHILDREN 
-C.Dy--15 .-1968 
Seats Total. School Day Res. Prov. Voc; 
Enrolment Schools Schools Schools Schools 

Slave 244 64 161] 19 z 
Little Red River 216 = ? 215 l 
Boyer River 67 Ds a 66 l 
Talicree 33 = = 53 = 
Grouard 8 - = 8 = 
Sawridge 6 - - 6 = 
Wabasca S72 - - 362 10 
Horse Lake 23 = se 5) Fs 
Lubicon Lake 8 - - y I 
Whitefish Lake G2 - 4 57, 1] 
Sucker Creek 106 ~ 2] 80 5 
Duncans 8 - 8 a 
Swan River 23 = 1 is 3 
Digi trp, le 109 a 3 104 72 
Sturgeon Lake 181] 13 74 89 5 
TOTAL 1,476 dd 264 1,096 39 


Reserves in C.D. 15 have considerable land resources. The combined 
acreage is 307,864 acres, 83.9% of which are wooded or wild grass, 5.1% 
are tame pasture or cultivated and 11.0% are waste land. The details of 


land resources per band is in the following table: 


Table 15 LAND (acres) BY INDIAN BAND C.D. 15 1968 








Band Wooded ae. seer Cultivated Other Total 
Slave 66,312 5,000 2,000 1,000 - 74,312 
Little Red River 56,811 1,000 - 2,360 - 60,171 
Boyer River 123203-—"2,,000 200 3,060 - 17,463 
Tallcree 7,546 1,600 = 60 = 9,206 
Grouard 611 200 = 260 = Vga 
Sawridge ae 2A 500 = 1,511 Bea s2 
Bigstone BY, 22280022000 20 50 8, 393 51,685 
Horse Lake 4,190 900 30 664 1,891 hoes 
Whitefish Lake 10, 709 100 = 10 zh. 11,993 
Sucker Creek 9,07/.  $e@800 42 995 HON 14,925 
Duncans 2,100 1,250 hg 1,603 118 5,120 
Lubicon Lake* ™ 7 a A * = 
Swan River ZST00 2,500 E 580 5S 193 vOysy 5 
Driftpile 4,000 5,700 30 1790 4,273 ech! 
Sturgeon Lake 11,000 500 250 725 9,670 22.445 
TOTAL 254 6202 827 050 2,621 134157 33,834 307, 864 
a PE BE 


* No reserve allotment. 
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Land use on the reserves in the census division could be classified 
as follows: leasing to off-reserve farmers and ranchers, farming and 
ranching by Indians on the reserves and production of wild hay. The 


following table indicates leases let by Indian bands: 


Table 16 LEASES BY INDIAN BANDS IN C.D. 15 1968 
Grazing Farming Other 
Band Total Total Total 
No. Acreage No. Acreage No. Acreage 
Slave gi = > cage a | = 
Little Red River ~- = 1 6,400 = 5 
Boyer River I 320 6 2,600 5 ¥ 
Grouard " i | 260 s = 
Duncans 5 ce 3 620 a . 
Swan River : ° . 3 31 
Driftpile = = 2 1,200 a = 
TOTAL l 5748 8 11,400 h Sa) 


a Pe a aera i AE SIO oo) pe Ae I tee Te byes 
Some Indians farm on reserves in C.D. 15. On 8 reserves there are 


27 farmers, farming an-average of 173 acres, each. (See Table I7 .) 


Table 17 FARMING ON INDIAN RESERVES IN C.D. 15 1968 
Band No. of Farmers Total Acreage Average Acreage 

Little Red River = 500* = 
Boyer River 3 460 153 
Tallcree - 60* - 
Bigstone 2 70 35 
Horse Lake 3 600 200 
Sucker Creek 5 995 199 
Duncans h 640 160 
Swan River 2 580 290 
Driftpile 5 590 118 
Sturgeon Lake 3 725 242 


A rp 


4,660 
TOTAL C6O% Lz 


ee 


ho 
—S 


Band farms. 


<a See 


Ranching by Indians is more generalized than farming, there are 10 
reserves in the census diviston on which ranching ts carrted on. Thirty 


two ranchers have an average of 15 head of cattle each. 


Table 18 RANCHING ON INDIAN RESERVES IN.C.D. 15 1968 
Bane Number of Total Number Average Number 
Ranchers of Cattle of Cattle 
50 
Slave 5 80% 10 
Little Red River 2 25 13 
Boyer River un As 11 
Tallcree 2 20 10 
Bigstone 5 101 20 
Horse Lake 2 35 18 
Whitefish Lake l 3 3 
Sucker Creek 5 5] 10 
Swan River l 48 h8 
Driftpile 5 105 21 
eee 
TOTAL 32 483 15 


* Band herd. 
Lumbering operations were carried on in 1968 on two reserves in C.D. 


15. Five operations produced a total of 1,300,000 fbm. 


Table 19 LUMBERING ON INDIAN RESERVES IN C.D. 15 1968 





Number of 


Band Cathie Lumber (fbm.) 


Slave l 1,000,000 
Little Red River h 300,000 
ee 
TOTAL 5 1,300,000 


er ae ey 
The agricultural potential of reserves in C.D. 15 is appreciable. 
According to the Alberta Soil Survey there are 182,965 acres of arable 
land, and another 124,590 acres of doubtful arable, pasture and woodland. 
The approximate acreage of arable land for each reserve in C.D. 15 is 


given in the table on the following page. 
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Table 20 AGRICUPTURAL "POTENTIAL. OF RESERVES*(N?C.7D, 815 a 
: (acres) 
Potential Doubtful Pasture & 

Rese NS Arable Arable Wood] and hepogasphy 
Hay Lakes 20,000 10,530 % level 
Zama Lake 1,500 4 201 < level 
Amber River 5,063 700 z level 
Upper Hay River lee = ef oe level 
Bushe River 27,683 7 = level 
Bistcho Lake = ™ 875 level 
Jackfhish Pt. : 256 level 
Jean d'Or 34,358 a = level 
Fox Lake 17,000 - 8,813 level 
Boyer River 7,000 "3 3,480 level 
Childs Lake 6,283 is 700 level 
Beaver Ranch 2,080 = zs level 
Ragacrees Pr. 173 7 3 e595 level 
Tallcree Pr. 173A Beas] = level 
Pakashan* 640 . 306 level 
Sawridge 600 = h 732 level 
Bigstone 166 -s a 20,990 level 
Bigstone 166A = = 1,563 level 
Bigstone 1668 - 7 6,094 level 
Bigstone 166C = = 8,655 level 
Bigstone 166D z : 14,383 level 
Horse Lake* 2,852 1,000 = level 
Clear Hills 3,023 - = level 
Whitefish Lake e 5,996 5,996 level 
Peace River Crossing 4,100 : 1,020 level 
Swan River 6,100 Z 4 696 level 
Sucker Creek* 8,000 ® 6,925 level 
Driftpile 8, 300 > 7,493 rolling 
Sturgeon Lake* 20, 300 : 1,845 rolling 
TOTAL 182,965 22,427 102,169 


a 
" 


Taken from detailed soil survey. 


l1/_ Alberta Research Council, Exploratory Soil Survey and Recon- 
naissance Soil Survey. 


50h 


Other sources of income among [Indians in C.D, 15 are fishing and 
trapping. tn 1968 there were 39 men earning $24,000 by fishing, or an 
average of $615 per fisherman annually. (See Table 21 .) A much larger 
number are engaged in trapping, but bring in a lower per capita income. 
In 1968 588 men were engaged in trapping, earning an average of $159 per 


trapper annually. (See Table 22 .) 





Table 2] COMMERCIAL FISHING BY INDIAN BAND IN C.D. 15 1968 
eee Number of Total Annual Average Annual 

Fishermen Income Income 
Bigstone 5 3,000 600 
Whitefish Lake 30 19,000 633 
Sturgeon Lake 4 2,000 500 
a ee 
TOTAL 39 $24,000 $615 
— SS ee Ae ae, 
Table 22 TRAPPING BY INDIANS IN C.D. 15 1967 

Number of Total Annual Average Annual 

Band 

Trappers | ncome | ncome 
Slave 280 30,000 Loy 
Little Red River 50 10,000 200 
Boyer River 2 600 300* 
Tallcree 20 2,560 252 
Bigstone 90 15,000 fo7 
Horse Lake h 1,500 375 
Whitefish Lake 30 8,000 267 
Sucker Creek 14 4,000 286 
Duncans 2 500 250 
Lubicon Lake 1 5,000 ASS 
Swan River 12 2,000 167 
Driftpile 24 4 000 167 
Sturgeon Lake hg 11,000 224 
pene ee dee oka Be See eee re ete ee eerie Wes SU Ss ete ee 2s, 
TOTAL 588 $93,500 $159 


nn rr 


Data from 1967 records. 


In addition to above incomes, Indian people receive financial assis- 


tance from the Indian Affairs Branch for food and clothing, whenever other 


Ste 


incomes become insufficient. In the census diyision, $398,373 was paid 
to treaty Indians in welfare payments during 1967-68. On all the reserves 
in C.D. 15 there were 688 households in 1968. The average annual welfare 


payment per household was, therefore, $579 for the census division. 


Table 23 WELFARE PAYMENTS BY INDIAN BAND C.D. 15, 1967/68 


No. on Permanent No. on Emergency Total Welfare 





al Welfare Welfare Costs 
Slave 68 247 41,818 
Little Red River 89 456 67,584 
Boyer River ig 192 20 5270 
Tallcree 26 97 19,418 
Grouard 3 ri a 
Sawridge = * si 
Bigstone 1,476 4 798 118,635 
Horse Lake ag2 191 12,800 
Whitefish Lake 960 995 36,456 
Sucker Creek 418 1,428 21,464 
Duncans ] 247 3,000 
Lubicon Lake z "4 - 
Swan River 181 338 8,157 
Driftpile 477 1,005 23,721 
Sturgeon Lake 865 720 25,000 
TOTAL 4,952 10,414 $398, 373 


ee ee ee ee ee ee 

The total income from all sources during 1966-67, excluding wages 
for work off reserves, is given in Table 21. Since no information is 
available on off-reserve earnings, this item was omitted, although for 


some reserves it must be considerable. (See table on following page.) 
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The fifteen Indian bands in C.D. 15 have a total of $3,639,160 in 
trust with the Indtan Affairs Branch, ranging from a low of $1 for one 
band to a high ef Sh, 345,131 for anothers, The total band budget for 


1966-69 .is95035,, 96,2 


table) 25 FINANCES OF INDIAN BANDS IN C.D. 12 1968 
Band Band Funds Band Budget (1968-69) 

Slave 1,345,131 573,300 
Little Red River 290,770 26,995 
Boyer River 78, 883 7,100 
Tallcree 22,516 9,750 
Grouard 7 = 

Sawridge 130,878 45,200 
Bigstone* 343,002 43,350 
Horse Lake 73,423 5225 75 
Whitefish Lake be? fea 32,870 
Sucker Creek 131,810 32,765 
Duncans 39,155 8,181 
Lubicon Lake | - 

Swan River 147,393 11,615 
Driftpile Vetye27 34,000 
Sturgeon Lake 766,572 158,160 
TOTAL 93,659, 160 $1,035,061 


ay 
w 


Includes Jean Baptiste Gamble Reserve. 

Statistics on housing on reserves in the census division are given 
in the following tables. ( 26, 27 , 28. ) 

There are 688 homes on the reserves, which have been classified by 
Indian Affairs Branch agents into the following groups: good, fair, and 
poor. Of these, 58.6% are classed as good, 27.0% are fair and 14.4% are 
classed as poor. 

The average size of Indian families in C.D. 15 is 6, the parents and 
4 children. A family of 6 normally requires a house with at least 3 bed- 
rooms, one for the parents and two for the four children. Counting living 


room, kitchen, and bathroom, a 3 bedroom house will have 6 rooms. 


Table 27 


Band 


Slave 


Little Red R. 
Boyer River 


Tallcree 
Grouard 

Sawridge 
Bigstone 


Horse Lake 
Whitefish Lake 
Sucker Creek 


Duncans 


Lubicon Lake 
Swan River 
Driftpile 
Sturgeon Lake 


TOTAL 
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Table 26 HOUSTNG ON tNDLAN RESERVES IN C.D. 15 1968 
Good Fair Poor Total 
Band No. A No. - No. % No. 8 
Slave 105 61.0 43 25/50 24 14.0 yz 100 
Little Red River 25 24.0 54 520 25 2A 104 100 
Boyer River 14 53.8 6a 2c 6) a3 | 26 100 
Tallcree 5 55.6 a 933.3 l it 9 100 
Grouard el OOm 0 - - ~ ORO ] 100 
Sawridge 3 60.0 - - Ze 40.0 5 100 
Bigstone 95 79.9 a 1.8 10 8.4 iS ec 
Horse Lake h7h OKC (0) - 0.0 - O20 17, 100 
Whitefish Lake is) 33551 7 46.0 7 18.9 By, 100 
Sucker Creek B30 86.5 2 5.3 3 7.9 38 100 
Duncans 6 75-0 ] 12.5 1 12.5 8 100 
Lubicon Lake = = = = 
Swan River 1] 68.8 2 12.5 3 iS. 7 16 100 
Driftpile 31 59.6 9 W383 12 2801 By 100 
Sturgeon Lake hh 52.4 3 oui ded 7 5 5.9 84 100 
PS RA ser cheaseceeciteonarem 
TOTAL 403 58.6 186 ZO 99 14.4 688 100 
ee 
HOUSING ON INDIAN RESERVES IN C2Den See 960 
l_rm ee a ee tl gee ee) Ot ee ee 
No. % No. vi No. 4 No. to No. % No ~ Nos 7 NGe &7 
90 2 eel oo eS 10.5 6 325 34 19.85% = = 72a OO 
79 Jone te 1145 Is Tees = = = = a 0.4. = = 104 100 
6 Doe y, Al ce = 7 26.9 mers SOR = = 2 cS = = 26 100 
] eal liked ae Didealil rel Ree S560 = = = = 9 100 
- - = = 1 0056 = = = - = = = = Faye) 
] ZOmO eZ ORO) = = - - I, 2050. 2 ho. o = = Be oe 
9 pease IS ity: 5A pAReO + Sch 255" 2 eee = = = 119 100 
= = = = 6 3073 2305 7 4.202 = = = le 1 OO 
5 1325 8 2146 bh 19 Ba 12 B25 221 6 ae = = = 37 100 
1 26 Zi 5 8 2ak0 Se seve eG. De es 38 100 
~ = = = 2 320 aS 5 62.5 <- = = 5 8 100 
a a ere os ee er en em eg Bee ae heme iy ae 
Aedes By 308 2093085 05. 9.6" 19.423) NBG 5G Ee a ieesa ing 
6 i eae AO ee ORO A SEE Ee: 1453556 TRIN eee = 84 100 
202 29.4 93 13.5 160 2305 973 1056 128 . 48e6 25 356 7 1.0 688106 


a O09 ae 











table 20 SERVICES [IN UNDLAN HOMES C.D. 15, 1968 
Sewer, tndoor 
Electricity Septic. Tank Bathroom Telephone Total 

Band No pie NOs aes Noire Now aces NOM aa 
Slave 30 17.4 = §: 3 = = . 172 100 
Little Red River pas Zee = e = = a Fe 104 100 
Boyer River bo rg al : = 24. =F 2 - 26 100 
Tallcree - = = - is 3 + ‘- 9 100 
Grouard = = = * a nf - rs 1100 
Sawridge 4 “6030 SE (8050 Ste 80 0 = S 5 100 
Bigstone 67 45643 . Z r - - = 119 100 
Horse Lake Li? LO00e0 ae So 52.9 de 549 5 29.4 nie lOO 
Whitefish Lake 30 oll : a 7 ai 0 0.0 3/1 100 
Sucker Creek 38 100.0 7 = z e Ons 0-40 38 100 
Duncans 8 100.0 = = 3 2 3 Be5 8 100 
Lubicon Lake = i rs r i - - = ic 
Swan River 16 100.0 1 62> Shiemooec 3- 6s8 16 100 
Driftpile HS $86 .5°8 ee = = 5 o = 52 100 
Sturgeon Lake O44 LOO! O95 59 De eS ee De]. 84 100 
cs Be ea eee et ee Ee a. | 
TOTAL 36, ghG Gunns ee eel oe me wT Ge Se 100 


a ee Te EN 
In C.D. 15, however, only 4.6%, or 32 out of 688 Indian homes have 

6 rooms or more. Consequently 656 homes are under sized, requiring 

enlargement or rebuilding. If all the homes classed as poor are rebuilt, 


99 homes will be rebuilt and 557 homes will require enlarging. 


About half (53.3%) of Indian homes in the C.D. have GVEGUrICILY ssOny 
4.2%, however, have an indoor bathroom, 2.8% have sewage facilities and 


1.6% have a telephone. 
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Problems and Suggested Adjustments 


1. The basic problem on reserves in C.D. 15 is that the resources of the 
reserves are inadequate for the Present population and grossly Inadequate 
for the population of ten years from none The principal resource of the 
reserves is agricultural land, although a few people could be employed in 
fishing: trapping, forestry, or recreation. The agricultural resource is 
sufficient for establishing approximately 319 economic units, however, 
there are Presently 775 families on Indian reserves in C.D. 15 and in 1980 


there will be 1,182 families. 


Table 29 NUMBER OF FAMILIES COMPARED WITH NUMBER OF 
POTENTIAL ARRICULTURAL UNITS FOR RESERVES C.D. 15 if 
1967 
Rar Tota Number Number OF Potential 
of Families Agricultural Units 
Hay Lakes 87 35 
Zama Lake - 
Amber River - 8 
Upper Hay River 34 3 
Bushe River 4 h6 
Bistcho Lake 8 ~ 
Jackfish Pt. 8 - 
Jean d'Or) 
Foxslake. ji ae Be 
Boyer River) _ 
Childs Lake) = os 
Beaver Ranch ) 
Tallcree Pr. 173 )- 26 12 
Tallcree Pr. 173A) 
Pakashan = | 
Sawridge 6 2 
Bigstone 166 i ae 
Bigstone 166A 70 5 
Bigstone 166B Ah | 
Bigstone 166C 10 | 
Bigstone ip 33 2 
Horse Lake 
Clear Hills) 4 MW 
Whitefish Lake 56 2 
Peace River Cross. 6 7 
Swan River 19 VW 
Sucker Creek 59 14 
Driftpile 64 15 
Sturgeon Lake 8] 34 


a pee ee ee oe ft te ug 
TOTAL 195 


l/ Estimates made by author. 
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2. Only 7% of arable land on reseryes is cultiyated, and there are only 
483 cattle on 73,511 acres of grazing land. The following are estimates 


for potential agricultural development and approximate costs involved: 


Table 30 POTENTIAL AGRICULTURAL repr ON 
INDIAN RESERVES C.D. 

RBA ews Potential Cosit 4oT Potential Potential Cost of 

Grain Land Development Pasture Hay Land Deve lopment 
Hay Lakes 20 ,000 S$ 800,000 9,250 15260 S$ 60,450 
Zama Lake 1,500 60,000 3,561 640 29,161 
Amber River 5,063 202,520 - = “ 
Upper Hay River 1, 752 70 ,080 2 = 
Bushe River 27,683 15 1075320 = = = 
Jean d'Or 34,358 1,374, 320 z= = - 
Fox Lake 17,000 680 ,000 3,566 640 29,166 
Boyer River 7,000 280 ,000 = 3 = 
Childs Lake 6203 251 oO = = = 
Beaver Ranch 2,080 83,200 = ~ . 
Talicree Pro *173A 5531 221,240 = = = 
Pakashan 640 25,600 - = = 
Sawridge 600 24,000 = = = 
Bigstone 166 - - 9,215 1,280 60,415 
Bigstone 166C - - 3,687 640 29,287 
Bigstone 166D - = O55 640 32,151 
Horse Lake 23852 114,080 - 
Clear Hitis 3,823 152,920 - = = 
Whitefish Lake “ ~ 7,714 1,280 58,914 
Peace R. Crossing 4,100 164,000 - - ~ 
Swan River 6,100 244 ,000 - - - 
Sucker Creek 8,000 320,000 - - - 
Driftpile 8, 300 322,000 : 3 z 
Sturgeon Lake 20, 300 812,000 - = - 
TOTAL 182,965 $7,308,600 43,544 6,400 $299,544 


The above estimates are based on $40 per acre for clearing and 
breaking and $1 per acre for fencing. 
The total cost of land improvement on all Indian Reserves in C.D. 15 


would be $7,608,144. 


l/ Estimates by author. 
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3. Welfare payments to residents of Indian Reserves in the census divis- 
ion are high. During 1968 the average welfare payment per family was 
29/9" 

4, Treaty Indian people in C.D. 15 tend to have larger families (5.8 
persons) than Albertans generally (3.9 persons). It is suggested that 
these people may desire information on family planning methods. 

>. Illegitimacy rates are high among Indians in C.D. 15. In 1967, 16.9% 
of children under 21 years of age were illegitimate, whereas in Alberta 
6.9% of children under 11 years of age are illegitimate. 

6. Housing on reserves is inadequate. A total of 99 homes require 
rebuilding, and another 557 require enlargement. Only 4.2% of homes on 
reserves have an indoor bathroom; 2.8% have sewage facilities and 1.6% 
have a telephone. If the cost of building a house is $10,000 and the 
cost of enlargement is $5,000, the improvement of housing on reserves 

in C.D. 15 will cost approximately $3,775,000. 

7. The average age at death among Indians in C.D. 15 is very low. In 
1967 in the Lesser Slave Lake area the average age at death was 43 years. 
For Canada generally it was 63 years (1966). 

8. Educational levels of adults are very low. In 1961, 33.3% of Indian 
adults in C.D. 15 had no education and only 0.8% had grade 10 or better. 
9. The school dropout rate is high on Indian reserves. In 1965, 6.3% of 
Indian students in C.D. 15 left school before grade 10. In all of Alberta 
schools 0.66% left before grade 10. 

10. Crime rates are high among Indian people. Of the total admission to 
Alberta correctional institutions during August 1966, 29% were of Indian 
ancestry, while only about 3.4% of the total population of Alberta are 


of Indian ancestry. The crimes were predominantly liquor jnfractions 


or crimes involving liquor. 
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MEELIS. COLONIES stn Cc DoaeES 


Four of Alberta's eight Metis Colonies are located in C.D. 15a.) Pad= 
dle Prairie Colony is located 120 miles north of Peace River; Big Prairie 
and Gift Lake Colonies are 35 miles north-east of High Prairie; and East 
Prairie Colony is 15 miles south of Enilda. 

The populations of the four colonies are given in the following table: 


Table 31 POPULATION OF METIS COLONIES IN C.D. 15 
November 30, 1968 


Colony Population 
Paddle Prairie 355 
Big Prairie 206 
Gift Lake 366 
East Prairie 158 
TOTAL 1,085 


The Gift Lake Colony has the greatest population (366); Paddle Prairie 
is second largest (355); Big Prairie (206) and East Prairie (158) respect- 
ively, third and smallest. The total population of Metis Colonies in C.D. 
15 is 1,085 or 43% of the total in Alberta. 

The distribution of the population of the colonies according to age 


group is as follows: 


Table 32 POPULATION BY AGE GROUPS METIS COLONIES 
C.D. 15, November 30, 1968 





Pre-school School Age Adult Total 
peut No. % No. _% Now _% Now _% 
Paddle Prairie 66 18.6 149 42.0 140 39.4 355 100 
Big Prairie 51 24.8 85 41.2 70 3420 206 100 
Gift Lake he eee Tas ey 12593520 366 100 
East Prairie 4325.1 56 35.8 Se) BS st 158 100 


TOTAL 289 26.6 4O4 37.3 392. 36.1 10855 4100 


ee SY 
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A comparison may be made with the distribution by age group of the 


population of Alberta. 


Table 33 POPULATION BY AGE GROUPS AND METIS COLONIES 
Alberta (1966) and c.d. 15 (1968) 1/ 


Pre-school School Age Adult Total 
No. ae No. % No. _% No. aa 
Alberta 173,568 12) FHOGMID 72 232M 82 NBS 56 1,463,203 100 
Metis Colonies 
EDS WS ZO9e™ 27 4O4 = 37 39736 1, 085~*100 


The Metis Colonies have a higher proportion of preschool children, 
and a lower proportion of adults. The distribution probably indicates a 
higher birth rate on the colonies, and an out migration of young adults. 
The lower proportion of adults may also indicate a higher mortality rate. 

The population of colonies in C.D. 15 has grown from 789 in 1959 to 
1,085 in 1968s-an-inerease-of -296-inenine years, or by 27%. The average 


annual increase is 33 persons or 3.0%. 


Table 34 POPULATIONS OF COLONIES IN C.D. 15 
159% 1968 
Colony 1959IeN960 Magen sig62aNbes, Heed SNSEE Mee ba eanES 
Paddle Pr. 259 21 27) 29] 31 00m oom oy Oe ee 
Big Prairie 204 2505" 2845 276. 295s 00 pene ea 
Gift Lake 2005 251 0 319) 307) “319. “3lo 9 317 2n26 Solem oe 


East Prairie 146 178 143 147 153 145 156 202 179 158 


TOTAL 789 1,030 1,017 1,027 1,084 1,111 1,103 1,246 1,186 1,085 


re 


It is evident that the population of all colonies has increased since 


1959. All colonies, however, have shown decreases in some years. The 


J apoad tear 


populations of three colonies have shown a decrease from 1966 to 1968: 
Big Prairie, Gift Lake and East Prairie. Although Big Prairie has shown 
a small increase over the eight year period, it has declined in population 
regularly since 1964. 

On the basis of past trends, population projections to 1979 are given 
in the following table: 


Table £5 POPULATIONS OF METIS COLONIES IN C.D. 15 
1959 - 1967 and 1971 - 1979 (Projected) 





Colony 1959 1963 1967 Sai WS 1979 
Paddle Prairie 239 318 361 413 163 514 
Big Prairie 204 294 242 226 201 178 
Gift Lake 200 319 hoy 498 590 682 
East Prairie 146 153 179 200 222 24h 
TOTAL 789 1,084 1,186 1,337 1,476 1,618 
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\f the population of the Metis colonies continue to grow as they have 
since 1959, by 1979 there will be 682 people on the Gift Lake Colony, 514 
on Paddle Prairie, 244 on East Prairie and 178 on the Big Prairie Colony. 
The projected populations show an increase for all colonies except the Big 
Prairie Colony, which declines from 242 in 1967 to 178 in 1979. 

Projections were made by a method which uses an average of the long 
term trend and the short term trend. For example: 


bet oP population in 1959, 


P, = populatron tir 1963, 
P3 = population in .196/, 
and Pi = population in 1971. 
ae. 
Let X be the long term (4 year) average increase = 3 : 
and Y be the short term (4 yr.) average increase = 3 94 
1/ Provincial Planning Branch; Population 1 - Trends, Department of 


Municipal Affairs, Edmonton. 1967, . 1. 
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The populations of the four colonies for 1968, which have become 
available since these projections were made, are lower than the projected 
values. This indicates that the trend from 1959 - 1967 may be changing. 
Over the last two years people appear to be leaving the colonies faster 
than the populations increase. (See graphs on following page.) 

Educatd onal flaciditt ties ere available locally on the Paddle Prairie, 
Big Prairie and Gift Lake Colonies. Children on the Paddle Prairie Col- 
Ony attend school at Paddle Prairie for grades 1 - 8, and are transported 
by bus to Keg River Cabins school for grades 9 and 10. In order to attend 
high school they must go to Manning, Peace River, Grouard, or Edmonton. 

On the Big Prairie colony, children attend the local school to grade 8, 
and attend higher grades elsewhere. The school on Gift Lake Colony also 
offers grades 1 - 8, and students live off the colony for higher grades. 

No educational facilities are available on the East Prairie Colony. 
Students are bussed to school in High Prairie, and some attend high school 


in other centers. 


ae 


Figure, 2 COLONY POPUPATION - C.D. 15 
1959 through 1968 
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1959-67 with projections to 1979 a 
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The following table gives school attendance from the Metis colonies 
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Table 36 SCHOOL ATTENDANCE FROM METIS COLONIES AN CD NSe=* 1968 








sahara") 28 Schocitl} Ceres Total 
Paddle Prairie 125 oh 149 
Big Prairie 8] h 85 
Gift Lake 104 10 “ii 
East Prairie 5] ae 57 
Re Wh Weak Gibthina Glinikal aoa aia ue lock 


Se i ee 


* Includes one University student in 3rd year education. 

The residents of Metis colonies receive financial assistance from 
the Metis Rehabilitation Branch in the following forms: wages for work 
projects, assistance for food and clothing, medical and dental care, 
housing materials, and accomodation for students living off the colony. 
Thés total of these expenditures for thevsour"coloniéspin Caps_d5 ic given 
in the following table: 

Table 37 MAJOR FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE TO METIS COLONIES 
Lne-GeDicoeb5 yeah DOaemeet 96 7 
Colony 1963-64 1964-65 1965-66 1966-67 


Paddle Prairie S31. 527 S52e257 $45,054 5535 321 


Big Prairie 195959 21,969 20,501 25,344 
Gift Lake 18,901 21,892 19,869 29,231 
East Prairie 13,413 16,959 20,659 22,530 
TOTAL $83, 800 593407 Jat S406 ,083 cu0S130 , 526 


NN 
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The details of these payments for each colony are given in Tables 








36, 39, and HO. 
Table 38 MAJOR FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE TO PADDLE PRAIRIE METIS COLONY 
1963 - 1967 
Food § Medical §& Housing Student 
ease Wages Clothing Dental Materials Accomodation iotals 
1963-64 $19,025 §3,980 SoU $4,432 Seeks) Jo) Page| 
1964-65 12,29] 7,980 2,289 4,148 5,549 320257 
1965-66 25,910 6,750 2,024 4 888 5,481 4S 054 
1966-67 24,903 12,548 Preise) Doe h 928 Swim ea 
Table 39 MAJOR FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE TO BIG PRAIRIE METIS COLONY 
1963 - 1967 
Food € Medical §& Housing Student 
Veay eos? Clothing Dental Materials Accomodation aa 
1963-64 367,529 $6 ,538 54356 S630 S 904 919,959 
1964-65 65998 6,958 4,578 976 2,464 213969 
1965-66 6,276 8,154 3,636 13300 19035 20,501 
1966-67 7,499 10,526 25.870 pes bs) 852 25,344 
Table 40 MAJOR FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE TO GIFT LAKE METIS COLONY 
19635="9967 
Food € Medical & Housing Student 
veel Mee Clothing Dental Materials Accomodation oe 
1963-64 $8,820 $7,331 $1,836 5 630 S$ 284 $18,901 
1964-65 7,786 5,606 93320 5,180 oS 21,892 
1965-66 6,108 6,750 25958 3,062 990 19, 869 
1966-67 12,004 8,066 2 o22 2a00) 2,565 Ja ORE 
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Table 41 MAJOR FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE TO EAST PRAIRIE METIS COLONY 











19635-1967 
be pages Areca woe : nseaen aye eine Hote le 
1963-64 $4,667 $4,008 $2,669 $704 215 305 $13,413 
1964-65 4,598 Sey ote 3,296 1,199 2,128 16,959 
1965-66 6,736 7,005 3,419 617 2,882 20,659 
1966-67 6,987 PEI22 oe 3,295 2,378 22,530 





For the four colonies in C.D. 15 social assistance payments, which 
include food, clothing, medical care, and dental care, have increased from 
$32,000 in 1964 to $43,000 in 1968. The payments, however, reached a peak 
in 1967 ($48,000) and have decreased by $5,000 in 1968. The per capita 
social assistance payments have also decreased slightly from $40.5 in 1967 
bows5g./ in 1968. Social) assistance Payments for each colony in C.D. 15 


From 1964 to 1968 are given in the following table: 


Table 42 SOCIAL ASSISTANCE (Food, Clothing, Medical, Dental) 
FOR METIS COLONIES IN C.D. 15 


























1964 - 1968 
“Colony aulier BIOGhS 1965 _ 1966 1967 1968 
Paddle Prairie 4,538 10,269 8,774 14,138 18,615 
Big Prairie 11,896 11,536 11,790 13,396 6,597 
Gift Lake GAG? 8,926 9,708 10,688 9,400 
East Prairie 6,677 9,034 10,424 9 , 869 8,472 
TOTAL 5324278 $39,765 $40 ,696 $48,091 $43,084 


The average annual income per family on the four colonies is estimated 
at $3,275. Assuming that $4,000 is a minimum income for a family of seven, 


the families on the Metis colonies in C.D. 15, on the average, are below 
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the poverty line, however, data are not available to determine how many 
families are below the poverty line. The families of the Gift Lake Colony 
and the East Prairie Colony have lower incomes than those of the Paddle 
Prairie and Big Prairie Colonies. The average family income for each is 


given in the following table: 


Table 43 ANNUAL FAMILY INCOMES ON METIS COLONIES 
Cade 15) .1968 
fant Sitcom: Now of — Average Annual Income 
| ncome Fami lies* Per Family 

Paddle Prairie 2324215 57 4074 
Big Prairie 129,106 32 4,034 
Gift Lake 120,948 58 2,085 
East Prairie Liade5 24 3,240 
ABN ai 3 TY mint ieee) See Oe 
TOTAL 560 ,032 17] 53215 


ee 


Excludes families whose head is not in the productive age groups. 


Electric power is available to three of the colonies: Paddle Prairie, 
Big Prairie, and Gift Lake. On Paddle Prairie, approximately nine homes 
are connected; Big Prairie three homes, and Gift Lake five homes. The 
East Prairie Colony is nineteen miles from the nearest power line, and the 
homes are widely dispersed on the colony. There are plans to extend the 
power line to East Prairie Colony in the summer of 1969. 

Communications are by two-way radio or mobile phone. On Paddle 
Prairie colony, there is a mobile phone in the store. On Big Prairie and 
East Prairie, a two-way radio operates during the season of possible for- 
est fires. The people on Gift Lake colony have a mobile phone in their 


Sere 
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Lumbering was carried on, on the four colonies in 1966-67. Logging 
and sawing operations were under way on the Paddle Prairie and Gift Lake 
Colonies, and logging only on the Big Prairie and East Prairie Colonies. 
In addition, fence posts were cut on the Paddle Prairie Colony and pulp- 
wood and tie logs were cut on the Big Prairie and East Prairie Colonies. 


The production and income are given in Table 44, 


Table 44 LUMBERING ON METIS COLONIES IN C.D. 15 
1966 - 1967 
Lumber Income From Timber 
Colony Production Lumber Dues 
Paddle Prairie 1,727,498 fbm $34,559 Seo, 724 
11,642 posts 10,478 848 
Big Prairte 1,040,541 fbm 4S ,662 12,589 
by755-cords 
55,000 tie logs 
Gift Lake 1,300,000 fbm 26,000 6,500 
East Prairie ; 3,073,543 tbm 29, 389 16,391 
133 .conds 


>, 500) tier Logs 


TOTAL 7.93), 282 fbn $146,088 S45 ,052 
11,642 posts 
1,888 cords 
60,500 tie logs 
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In 1968 there was no logging or Sawing on the Paddle Prairie Colony; 
however, some ties and 8,000 posts were cut. Logging on Big Prairie has 
increased to 5,209,383 fbm, but no pulpwood or ties were cut. On the Grr 
Lake Colony, logging was increased to 1,797,215 fbm and another 900,000 fbm 
was logged and sawed. Some pulpwood and tie logs were also cut on Gift 
Lake Colony in 1968. The East Prairie Colony showed an increase in logging 


for 1968 to 2,831,607 fbm; some pulpwood was cut but no tie logs. 
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Agriculture is practised on the four Metis Colonies. A total of 
3,685 acres were cropped in the 1967-68 season, producing wheat, barley, 
oats and rape. The grain production for the four colonies is given in the 
following table: 


Table 45 GRAIN PRODUCTION (Bushels) ON METIS COLONIES 
IN C.D. 15, 1967-68 








Colony eee Wheat Oats” Barley Other 
Paddle Prairie 2.374 1,000 9,890 7,800 1,729 (rape) 
Big Prairie 740 1,400 7,600 3, 760 =n 
Gift Lake i 0 0 0 me 
Bast Prairie L459 0 1,758 12323 =— 

TOTAL 3,685 2,400 19,248 12,883 1,729 (rape) 





In 1966-67, 7,439 acres were farmed on the four colonies by 18 farmers. 


The average farm size was only 92 acres. 


Table 46 FARMING ON METIS COLONIES C.D. 15, 1967 
Colony Acres Farmed No. of Farmers Av. No. of Acres Farmed 
Paddle Prairie SA Wie 35 150 
Big Prairie ez, 18 68 
Gift Lake 204 3 68 
East Prairie ea. 25 a 
TOTAL (eile ys, 8] 92 


Government farm not included. 


The following is a livestock inventory for the four colonies: 
cattle - 348, pigs - 154, fowl - 173, horses - 282. A more detailed 


inventory is presented in Table 47. 


.—— 








Table 47 LIVESTOCK ON METIS COLONIES IN Cadi 15), 1966 

Colony Horses Cattle Pigs. Fowl 
Paddle Prairie 120 180 115 114 
Big Praiwene 65 57 12 0 
Gift Lake h6 55 0 0 
East Prairie 5] 56 a 59 
TOTAL 282 348 154 LW is} 


In 1966-67 there were 24 ranchers on the four colonies, with 366 cat- 
tle. The average herd consisted, therefore, of 15 head. The details of 


ranching on these colonies are given in Table 48, 

















Table 48 RANCHING ON METIS COLONIES C.D. 15, 1967 

0 Moron == Nov of Cattle No. of Ranchers Av. No. of Cattle 
Paddle Prairie 124 13 13 

Big Prairie 35 5 2 

Gift Lake 14] 3 47 

East Prairie 66 7 9 

TOTAL 366 24 15 


The agricultural potential of the four Metis Colonies is underdevel- 
oped. Out of 85,820 acres of potential grain land, only 7,655 acres are 
broken. An additional 817,700 acres of hay, pasture and woodland, with a 
potential for forage production and grazing is undeveloped. (See Table 

The agricultural resources on the four colonies are considerable. 
Big Prairie, East Prairie and Paddle Prairie Colonies together have 
86,000 acres of A.R.D.A. #3 land which would be adequate for growing 
grain, especially early maturing feed grain. Most of the land (431,000 


acres) on these three colonies, however, is in the  ARDA #4 classification, 


") 
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which is suitable for hay production and pasture. The following table 


gives the detail of soil capability for the above colonies. 





Table 49 SOIL CAPABILITY FOR THREE METIS COLONIES IN C.D. 15 2/ 
Cofanys  *  SFoeel 9 > aa > a er ae ee re me cae 7 aes ars 
Big Pr. 198,880 10,880 104,640 32,800 2,880 9,600 38,080 


E. Prairie 80,640 30,400 15,680 14,080 3,520 3,520 13,440 


Paddle Pr. 416,640 44,540'° 310,600 13,600 9,300 7,500 31,100 





TOTAL 696,160 85,820 430,920 60,480 15,700 20,620 82,620 





Canada Land Inventory has not yet completed a soil capability study 
for the Gift Lake Colony. However, some data on soil is available for 
the colony from the Preliminary Soil Survey of the Research Council of 


Alberta. The details of the soil capability are given in the following 


table: 

Table 50 SOIL CAPABILITY OF THE GIFT LAKE METRES COLONY 2 
Tota! 207,360 acres 
Potential Arable 69,120 acres 
Doubtful Arable 92,160 acres 
Pasture-Woodland 46,080 acres 


lt is estimated that the potential arable could be used for hay pro- 
duction, and the doubtful arable and most of the pasture-woodland could 
be used for pasture. 

Assuming that a minimum farm or ranch income is $4,000 per year, 


from the above estimates the four colonies could support 143 farmers and 


l/ Canada Land Inventory, tabulated by author. 


2/ Preliminary Soil Survey, Research Counci] of Alberta, tabulated 
by author. 
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176 ranchers, or a total of 319 agricultural units. The details of these 


estimates are given in Table 51. 


Table 5] AGRICULTURAL POTENTIAL OF METIS COLONIES IN SES Gs ay 
Colony «Grain Land Potential Pasture Potential Tot Pot 
(acres) Units (acres) Units Units 

Paddle Prairie Lh S40 74 372,100 80 154 

Big Prairie 10,880 18 188,000 40 58 
Gift Lake 0 0 207, 360 AS 4S 
East Prairie 30 , 400 5] 50,240 1] 62 
TOTAL 85 ,820 143 817,700 176 319 
RON Se EEtees Te 


The above estimates are based on a net return to labour and management 
of $7.04 per acre ca for grain farming in the Peace River area and a net re- 
turn to labour and management of $25.37 per animal unit 3/ for ranching in 
the same area. For a minimum annual income of $4,000, 600 acres of land 
will be required per farm unit and 160 animal units per ranch. Each ranch 
unit will require 4,000 acres of pasture and 640 acres of hay land. 

The following table makes a comparison of the number of families now 
and the projected number of families on the four colonies, with the num- 


ber of potential agricultural units. 


1/ Estimates made by author. 


2/ Bauer, L.; 1966 Alberta Farm Business Re ort, Farm Management 
Branch, Economics Division, Alberta Department of Agriculture, 1966, p.49. 


3/ Hackett, B.A.; 1966 Alberta Cow-Calf Enterprise Anal sis, Farm 
Management Branch, Economics Division, Alberta Department of Agriculture, 


1966, p. 36. 


Sea y'e9 


Table 52 FAMILIES (Present & Projected to 1979) and POTENTIAL 1/ 
AGRICULTURAL UNITS METIS COLONIES IN C.D. 15, 1968 — 


Colony Present No. Projected No. of Potential Agrl. 
Nine dibitene malate ee of Families Families (1979) Units 
Paddle Prairie 59 73 154 
Big Prairie 34 os 58 
Gift Lake 61 97 he 
East Prairie 26 Als 62 


There is room for expansion of agriculture on all colonies in the 
census division except Gift Lake, which already has more people than the 
agricultural resources can support. On the four colonies, the agricul- 
tural resources could support 139 families in addition to those already 


there. 


Problems 

1. Low education levels among adults on the colonies. (See introduction.) 

2. School dropout rates among children from the colonies are above aver- 
age. (See introduction.) 

3. Relatively high financial assistance to colony members. 

4, Inadequate communication Facilities. 

>. Incomplete electrification on three colonies and no electric power on one. 


6. Underdeveloped agricultural potential. 


Recommendations 
The major resource on the Metis colonies in C.D. 15 is the agricul- 
tural potential, which would be able to support approximately 319 families, 


LS 


J/ Estimates of Rural Development Branch, Economics Division, Alta. 
Dept. of Agriculture. 
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or ele timestthe present population and 1.4 times the population projected 
car 19 /9e- ihe major problem of the colonies, however, is a lag in social 
integration, which is indicated by low education levels, high assistance 
Payments, and poor communication facil ti'est: 

hitaeisy therefore, recommended that an educational program be imple- 
mented at the same time and in coordination with an agricultural develop- 
ment program. 

The purpose of the education Program would be to improve integration 
of colony members into Alberta society, by giving them an understanding 
and experience of the basic Prerequisites of independence and success in 
Ents Society Ame lit may include: 

- the basic academic skills 

- homemaking 

~ personal and family financing and budgeting 

- leadership training 

- planning development and growth 

- implementation of plans over several years 

- financing business Operations 

- logging and sawmill operations 

- heavy equipment operating 

- modern methods of farming 

- vocational training in other fields. 

A simultaneous agricultural development may include: 

- cutting, sawing and planing existing timber stands 

- clearing and breaking farm hay land 


- fencing and improving pasture. 
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Estimated Cost of Development 1968 - 1978 


1. Total educational program 
From the four colonies, 392 adults may become involved in the pro- 


gram. Personnel requirements for the program may be: 


- basic academic skills: 6 at $ 8,000/year 

$480 ,000 
- homemaking and budgeting: 6 at $ 8,000/year 

$480 ,000 
- social development processes: 1 at $ 8,000/year 

S$ 80,000 
- financial advisor: 1 at $ 8,000/year 

$ 80,000 
- agricultural advisor: 1 at $ 8,000/year 

$ 80,000 
- travel and subsistance allowance for 


15 educators at $1,500 each per year: $225,000 
TOTAL COST $2,065,000 


2. Vocational training 

One third of the male adult population or 65 people may require 
vocational training and relocation assistance. Allowing $70 per week 
for 50 weeks and $600 per year for tuition, books and materials, the cost 
of retraining would be: $266,500. 

A relocation allowance of $1,000 per family may be required: 

| $ 65,000 
The total cost of retraining and relocation would be: 


235,900 


3. Timber production 
The training value of the Metis' developing their own timber resources 


should be carefully considered. If an economically feasible means of 


te HEED 


Production can be found including some or all of the phases, logging, Sawing, 
and planing, then it may be implemented, if only for the experience and 
training it would provide. 

It is suggested that the economics of the following be studied: 
a planing mill on the Paddle Prairie Colony; centralized sawing and plan- 


ing mills for the Big Prairie, Gift Lake, and East Prairie Colonies. 


4, Land development 


Land development costs are summarized in the following table: 


Table 53 COST OF LAND DEVELOPMENT FOR METIS COLONIES IN®@.D. 75 df 





Grain Hay Cos tiot Total 


Colony Cost Cost Pasture 





Land Land Farming Cost 
(acres) (S) acres) (S) (acres) (S) (S) 


Paddle Pr. 44,540 1,781,600 51,200 2,048,000 320,900 320,900 4,150,500 


Big Prairie 10,880 435,200 25,600 1,024,000 162,400 162,400 1,621,600 


Gift Lake 0 0 28,800 1,152,000 178,560 178,560 1,330,560 
East Pr. 30,400 1,216,000 7,040 281,600 43,200 43,200 1,540,800 
TOTAL 85,820 3,432,800 112,640 4,505,600 705,060 705,060 8,643,460 


The above estimates are made on an assumption of $40 per acre for 
development of grain and hay land, and one dollar per acre for fencing 
pasture. The estimated total cost of land development on the four 
colonies js: oe tee ys, a3. a a S$ 8,643,460 


Total estimated cost for the ten year period: $11,039,960 





Date Due 
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CENSUS DIVISION 15 (Detailed) 
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